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1891. 


v.:  department  of  the  interior, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  26,  1890. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ' 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  On  the  5th  instant  I  had  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you  a 
report  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska, 
in  which  lie  stated  that  the  Eskimo  of  Arctic  Alaska  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  and  recommended  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefit 
of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  for  promoting  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  thereby  provide  a  way  of  introducing  into 
Alaska  the  domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia. 

On  the  15th  instant  you  very  kindly  transmitted  the  above  communi¬ 
cations  to  Congress  for  such  action  as  might  be  necessary,  and  on  the 
19tli  instant  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  extend  to  Alaska 
the  benefits  of  the  act  approved  March  2,  1887,  creating  “agricultural 
experiment  stations,”  and  of  an  act  approved  August  30,  1890,  for  the 
better  support  of  agricultural  schools  in  the  several  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories. 


It  this  very  desirable  legislation  is  granted,  and  under  its  provisions 
a  suitable  school  is  established,  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  purchase  in  Siberia  a  herd  of  domesticated  reindeer,  transport  them 
to  Alaska,  and  give  instruction  in  their  care  and  management. 

This  would  be  a  great  step  forward  in  lifting  the  native  races  of  that 
boreal  region  out  of  barbarism  and  starting  them  toward  civilization, 
a  step  from  the  grade  of  wild  hunter  to  the  grade  of  herdsmen  who  live 
on  domesticated  cattle,  and  besides  this  furnish  an  article  of  exportation 
and  commerce.  The  native  tribes  on  the  Siberian  side  are  thriving  with 
their  herds  of  reindeer. 

It  seems  that  all  Northern  Alaska  is  filled  with  moss  meadows  (tun¬ 
dra)  which  furnish  the  very  food  that  the  reindeer  requires. 

Once  started,  the  business  would  grow  iuto  large  proportions,  and 
the  most  serious  problem  that  threatens  Alaska  will  be  solved. 

Since  the  subject  has  been  agitated  a  number  of  calls  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  this  Office  for  information  with  regard  to  it. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  request  permission  to  publish  in  a 
small  pamphlet  the  inclosed  report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  with  accom¬ 
panying  papers. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  T.  HARRIS, 

Commissioner. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

Alaslca  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  12, 1890. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Sir:  In  advance  of  a  full  report  of  operations  in  Alaska  1 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  legislation  by  Congress  ir 
order  to  secure  for  Alaska  the  benefits  of  the  acts  of  Congress  in  188^ 
and  1890  to  promote  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
And  I  do  this  now — 

1.  Because  it  is  the  short  session  of  Congress,  and  whatever  is  done 
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on It  HUNGRY  ESQUIM^l 

1  A  Scheme  to  Prevent  Starvation  by  Intro¬ 
ducing  in  Alaska  the  Siberian  Reindeer. 

For  several  seasons  past,  says  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  the  Esquimaux  of  northwest¬ 
ern  Alaska  have  experienced  great  hardships 
in  obtaining  a  supply  of  deer  meat  for  their 
winter  stores.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  when  the 
Bear  makes  her  annual  visit  to  the  Arctic  next 
summer  many  of  the  villages  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  their  residents  from  starvation.  The 
latest  advices  from  the  Arctic  report  a  failure 
not  only  in  the  autumn  deer  hunt,  but  in  the 
entire  catch  of  whales,  walrus  and  seals. 
Naturally  of  a  timid  disposition,  the  deer  have 
learned  that  the  natives  with  breech-loading 
arms  are  tar  more  formidable  foes  than  when 
bows,  arrows  and  spears  were  employed  in  the 
chase.  Again,  the  Esquimaux  spare  neither 
young  nor  old  when  a  herd  is  found,  and 
little  suckling  fawns,  as  well  as  does  carrying 
young  fall  victims  to  his  gun.  Formerly  on 
the  lower  Yukon,  around  St.  Michaels,  on  Nor¬ 
ton  sound  and  in  the  country  known  as  the 
Kotzebue  sound  district,  numbers  of  deer  made 
yearly  visits.  Now  it  is  rare  to  find  that  the 
natives  living  at  these  points  have  seen  or 
tasted  deer  meat. 

The  Alaskan  deer  of  the  arctic  and  subarctic 
regions  have  been  confounded  with  the  rein 
deer  of  other  localities,  but,  while  certainly 
belonging  to  the  rangifer  family,  they  are  the 
true  barren-ground  caribou,  differing  from  the 
upland  caribou  and  domesticated  reindeer  of 
kapland  and  Siberia  in  being  smaller  in  bodv 
and  horns.  From  July  to  September  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  dqer  induce  them  to  come  from 
the  interior  to  the  sea  coast  to  obtain  rest  and 
freedom  from  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
hordes  of  mosquitoes  that  infest  the  inland 
swamps  and  also  to  get  saline  matter  from  the 
herbage  and  moss  growing  in  proximity  to  the 
ocean.  In  September  they  commence  their 
inland  migration,  and  from  July  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October  they  are  ruthlessly  pursued  by 
the  natives.  Some  rest  is  afforded  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  during  the  dark  days  that  prevail  in  the 
Arctic  zonofrom  November  until  January,  but 
as  soon  after  the  early  part  of  February  as  the 

ib?^mP%vlt^the1f00d  seekers  again  take 
lie  held.  The  does  have  their  young  during 

APr,  ’  aml  by  a  provision  of  nature  the  horns 
ol  the  female  only  attain  size  during  the  time 
she  is  suckling  the  fawn  and  until  it  can  feed 
—about  two  months. 

^  hen  it  is  considered  that  a  deer  weighing 
on  an  average  125  pounds  is  consumed  at  a 
single  sitting  by  five  or  six  natives  it  may  be 
perceived  that  the  returns  of  a  successful  hunt¬ 
ing  party  must  be  large  to  feed  a  village, 
j  CAPT.  HlSALY’s  PLAN. 

I  During  the  past  season  in  the  Arctic  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Capt.  Healy  of  the  United  States 
revenue  steamer  Bear  has  been  directed  in  a 

^.e5Ap°lnt®d  t0  the  attainment  of  some 

method  whereby  the  supply  of  deer  for  food 

0  ±lng  PlirP°ses  may  be  increased  in 
noithwestern  Alaska.  This  year,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  presence  on  the  Bear  of  Dr. 
i  eldon  Jackson,  United  States  commissioner 
of  education  tor  Alaska,  the  captain,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Commissioner  Jackson,  intends 
to  present  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  data 
upon  the  subject. 

il  radius  of  100  mile3  inland  from  the 
shoies of  the  ocean  on  the  Siberian  coast,  from 
Cape  havarm  to  Plover  bay,  there  are  a  peo- 

uf  a!duer  m.en-  The-''  belo«g  to  the 
chulitcheo  tribe  of  Siberians,  and  are  essen- 
twlly  a  nomadic  race,  wandering  from  East 
cape  on  the  northern  coast,  to  Cape  Navarin 
southward  Accompanied  by  their  herds  of 
aggregating  in  many  instances 
thousands,  they  roam  m  search  of  food.  These 
wliile  resembling  the  Alaskan  species 
dlller  m  the  textm'°  of  their  skins, 
keo£elt?nkemg/P°tt€d  brown  and  white  with 
a  smooth  surface.  These  deer  men  subsist 
mainly  on  the  products  of  their  herds,  barter- 
“‘p,  tk.?  Bkllls  with  the  coast  natives  for  tobacco, 
seal  oil,  walrus  hides  for  their  boot  solos  and 
ot  ier  commodities,  such  as  powder,  shot,  lead 
anti  flour.  At  Cape  Navarin  and  East  cape 
uberia  they  sometimes  meet  tho  whaling  ships 
nd  sell  them  deer  meat  and  skins  for  tobacco 
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Capt.  Healy’ s  ideas  are  to  propose  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  he  be  empowered  to  purchase  a 
number  of  these  deer  of  both  sexes  and  trans¬ 
port  them  on  the  Bear  to  some  point  on  the 
Alaskan  coast  where  the  moss  and  feed  are 
plentiful.  These  deer  are  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  herd  and  from  the  yearly  increase  they  can 
be  distributed  over  other  portions  of  the  North¬ 
west  territory.  As  the  Alaskan  Esquimaux  are 
not  skilled  in  herding  the  deer  Capt.  Healy  in¬ 
tends,  if  permission  be  granted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  endeavor  to  enlist  the  services  of  some 
experienced  Siberian  natives  to  instruct  them. 

Unless  some  measures  be  adopted  as  suggested 
by  Capt.  Healy,  it  is  sure  that  a  decade  will  wit- 
nes3  the  extermination  of  the  people  of  our 
arctic  province  on  its  northwest  shores.  The 
results  of  the  active  and  unscrupulous  chase  of 
their  pelagic  food  supplies  by  the  whalemen 
has  already  become  evident;  walrus  are  almost 
invisible  on  the  ice  floes  within  reach  of  the  na¬ 
tive  hunters,  while  the  flurried  and  galled 
whale  makes  its  passage  to  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  Arctic  ocean  at  a  speed  which  defies  the 
natives  to  capture  it. 


THE  EVENING  .  STAR 
WASHINGTON: 

MONDAY . January  5,  1891. 

CROSBY  S.  NOYES . Editor. 

-  ■  . .  --  ^  ^  - "  *"** 

THREATENED  WITH  STARVATION. 

Dr.  Jaclcson  Says  the  Native  Races  of  Alaska 
Are  in  DaiiRer. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  of  Illinois,  United  States 
general  agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  preliminary  report  to  the  commissioner 
of  education  on  his  observations  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory  last  summer.  He  says  that  the  Eskimos 
from  time  immemorial  have  lived  upon  the 
whale,  the  walrus  and  the  seal  of  their  coasts, 
the  fish  and  aquatic  birds  of  their  rivers  and 
the  caribou  or  wild  reindeer  of  their  vast  in¬ 
land  plains.  With  the  destruction  of  the  whale, 
one  large  source  of  food  supply  for  the  natives 
has  been  cut  off.  The  walrus  as  a  source  of 
food  supply  is  already  practically  extinct,  and 
the  seal  and  sea  lion,  he  says,  once  so  common 
in  Berhing  sea,  are  now  becoming  so  scarce 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  natives  procure 
a  sufficient  number  of  skins  to  cover  their  boats 
and  their  flesh,  and  because  of  its  rarity  has  be¬ 
come  a  luxury.  Five  million  cans  of  salmon 
are  annually  shipped  by  American  canneries 
from  Alaska,  and  the  business,  which  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  the  report  says,  means  starvation 
to  the  native  races  in  the  near  future.  Dr. 
Jackson  says  that  in  this  crisis  it  is  important 
that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congress  to  afford  relief  by  appropriating 
money  to  feed  them,  as  is  now  done  in  the  case 
of  many  North  American  Indians. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Jackson  says  that  Congress 
should  appropriate  money,  which  in  effect 
“would  reclaim  and  make  valuable  vast  areas 
of  land  otherwise  worthless,  would  introduce 
large,  permanent  and  wealth-producing  indus¬ 
tries  where  none  previously  existed  and  would 
take  a  barbarous  people  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
I  tion  and  lift  them  up  to  comfortable  self-sup- 
I  port  and  civilization.” 

THE  EVENING  STAR. 
WASHINGTON: 

WEDNESDAY . January  7,  1891. 

j  CROSBY  S.  NOYES . Editor. 


REINDEER  FROM  SIBERIA. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  Suggests  Means  of 
Saving  the  Alaska  Eskimo. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  general  agent  of 
education  for  Alaska,  writes  to  The  Stab,  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  as  follows: 

In  yesterday’s  Star  I  notice  your  quota¬ 
tions  and  comments  upon  my  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska,  and  am 
much  obliged  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  the  subject.  The  state  of  the  case  in  brief  is 


should  he  done  at  once;  and 

2.  Because  of  the  starving-  condition  of  the  Eskimo  on  the  Arctic 
coast  of  Alaska,  which  condition  will  he  relieved  by  the  proposed  leg- 
islation  (Appendixes  A  and  B). 

From  time  immemorial  they  have  lived  upon  the  whale,  the  walrus, 

!  and  the  seal  of  their  coasts,  the  fish  and  aquatic  birds  of  their  rivers’ 
and  the  caribou  or  wild  reindeer  of  their  vast  inland  plains. 

The  supply  of  these  in  years  past  was  abundant,  and  furnished  ample 
food  for  all  the  people.  But  fifty  years  ago  American  whalers,  having 
largely  exhausted  the  supply  in  other  waters,  found  their  way  into  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  Then  commenced  for  that  section  the  slaughter 
and  destruction  of  whales  that  weut  steadily  forward  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  annually,  until  they  were  destroyed  and  driven 
out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  then  followed  into  Bering  Sea 
and  the  slaughter  went  on.  The  whales  took  refuge  among  the  ice  fields 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thither  the  whalers  followed.  In  this  relent¬ 
less  hunt  the  remnant  have  been  driven  still  farther  into  the  inaccessible 
regions  around  the  north  pole,  and  are  no  longer  within  reach  of  the 
natives.  (Appendixes  C,  D,  and  E.) 

As  the  great  herds  of  buffalo  that  once  roamed  the  western  prairies 
have  been  exterminated  for  their  pelts,  so  the  whales  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  fat  that  encased  their  bodies,  and  the  bone  that  hung  in 
their  mouths.  With  the  destruction  of  the  whale,  one  large  source  of 
food  supply  for  the  natives  has  been  cut  off. 

Another  large  supply  was  derived  from  the  walrus,  which  once 
swarmed  in  great  numbers  in  those  northern  seas.  But  commerce 
wanted  more  ivory,  and  the  whalers  turned  their  attention  to  the  walrus 
destroying  thousands  annually  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks.  Where  a 
few  years  ago  they  were  so  numerous  that  their  bellowings  were  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  waves  and  grinding  and  crashing  of  the  ice  fields 
this  year  I  cruised  for  weeks  without  seeing  or  hearing  one.  The  walrus 
as  a  source  of  food  supply  is  already  practically  extinct. 

The  seal  and  sea  lion,  once  so  common  in  Bering  Sea,  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  so  scarce  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  natives  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  skins  to  cover  their  boats,  and  their  flesh,  on  accouut  of  its 
rarity,  has  become  a  luxury. 

I  In  the  past  the  natives,  with  tireless  industry,  caught  and  cured  for 
use  in  their  long  winters  great  quantities  of  fish,  but  American  canneries 
have  already  come  to  some  of  their  streams,  and  will  soon  be  found  on 
all  of  them,  both  carrying  the  food  out  of  the  country  and,  by  their 
wasteful  methods,  destroying  the  future  supply.  Five  million  cans  of 
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..  •  ,  *ulPpeu  away  irom  Alaska— ana  me  ousmess  still  in 

its  mlancy— means  starvation  to  the  native  races  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  advent  ot  improved  breech-loading  fire-arms  the  wild  rein- 

,  inrp  ai>e  b°th  m  mg  klUed  off  and  lightened  away  to  the  remote  and 

som-ppnf fnnflStbe  of.tjie  mterior  (Appendix  K)  and  another 

somce  ot  tood  supply  is  diminishing.* 

sul)P°rt  of  the  people  is  largely  gone,  and  the  process  of  slow 
“  oh  aud  extermination  has  commenced  along  the  whole  Arctic 
coast  ot  Alaska.  Villages  that  once  numbered  thousands  have  been 
reduced  to  hundreds— of  some  tribes  hut  two  or  three  families  remain. 
At  1  omt  Barrow,  m  1828,  Captain  Beechey’s  expedition  found  Nuwuk  a 
vil  age  of  1  000  people :  m  18G3  there  were  309 ;  now  there  are  not  over 
;  •  T1n  lfhG  CaPtam  Beech ey  speaks  of  finding  a  large  population  at 
Cape  Franklin;  to-day  it  is  without  an  inhabitant.  He  also  mentions  a 

Chouses  age  °f  J  t0  l)eoPie  on  Schismareff  Inlet ;  it  has  now  hut 


According  to  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  who  has  written  a  monograph  upon 
j  e  ictic  Eskimo  ot  Alaska,  Point  Hope,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  had  a  population  of  2,000;  now  it  has  about  350.  Mr.  Kelly 
further  says :  “  The  Kavea  country  is  almost  depopulated  owing  to  the 
scarcity  ot  game  which  has  been  killed  or  driven  away.  *  *  V  The 

coast  tribes  between  Point  Hope  and  Point  Barrow  have  been  cut  down 
m  population  so  as  to  he  almost  obliterated.  The  Kookpovoros  of  Point 
Lay  have  only  3  huts  left;  the  Ootookas  of  Icy  Chpe  1  hut;  the  Koog- 
people  ”S  ^  sett  emeuts  of  fr°m  1  to  4  families ;  Sezaro  has  about  eighty 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Woolfe,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  Arctic  region, 
writes:  Along  the  sea  coast  from  Wainright  Inlet  to  Point  Lay  numer¬ 
ous  remains  ot  houses  testify  to  the  former  number  of  the  people.  *  * 
Prom  Cape  Seppings  to  Cape  Krusenstern  and  inland  to  Nounatok 
Kiver  there  still  remain  about  forty  people — the  remnant  of  a  tribe 
called  Key-wah-lmg-nach-ah-mutes.  They  will  in  a  few  years  entirely 


'-'disappear  as  a  distinctive  tribe.” 

1  myself  saw  a  number  of  abandoned  villages  and  crumbling  houses 
during  the  summer,  and  wherever  I  visited  the  people  1  heard  the  same 
tale  of  destitution. 

On  the  island  of  Attou,  once  famous  for  the  number  of  its  sea  otter 
skins,  the  catch  for  the  past  nine  years  has  averaged  but  3  sea  otter  and 
25  fox  skins,  an  annual  income  of  about  $2  for  each  person.  The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  this  past  summer  sent  $1,300  worth  of  provisions 
to  keep  them  from  starving. 

At  Akutan  the  whole  catch  for  the  past  summer  was  nineteen  sea 
otters.  This  represents  the  entire  support  of  100  people  tor  twelve 
months.  At  Unalashka  both  the  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  teacher  of  the  Government  school  testified  that  there 
would  be  great  destitution  among  the  people  this  winter  because  ot  the 
disappearance  of  the  sea  otter.  At  St.  George  Island  the  United  States 
Treasury  agent  testified  that  there  was  not  sufficient  provision  on  the 
island  to  last  through  the  season,  and  asked  that  a  Government  vessel 
might  be  sent  with  a  full  supply.  At  Cape  Prince  ot  YY  ales,  Point 
Hope,  and  Point  Barrow  was  the  same  account  of  short  supply  ot  food. 
At  the  latter  place  intimations  were  given  that  the  natives  in  their  dis- 


*Tlie  reindeer  have  long  since  been  driven  away.  (John  \Y.  Kelly,  in  Ethnographical 
Memoranda  Concerning  the  Arctic  Eskimos  in  Alaska,  A.  D.  1889,  page  9.) 

tress  would  break  into  the  Government  warehouse  and  help  themselves  to 
the  supply  that  is  in  store  for  shipwrecked  whalers.  At  Point  Barrow, 
largely  owing  to  the  insufficient  food  supply,  the  death  rate  is  reported 
to  the  birth  rate  as  15  to  1.  It  does  not  take  long  to  figure  out  the  end. 
They  will  die  off  more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  already  insufficient  food 
supply  becomes  less  and  less. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  REINDEER. 


In  this  crisis  it  is  important  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 
afford  relief.  Belief  can,  of  course,  be  afforded  by  Congress  voting  an 
appropriation  to  feed  them,  as  it  has  so  many  of  the  North  American 
Indians.  But  I  think  that  every  one  familiar  with  the  feeding  process 
among  the  Indians  will  devoutly  wish  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
extend  that  system  to  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska.  It  would  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  and,  worse  than  that,  degrade,  pau¬ 
perize,  and  finally  exterminate  the  people.  There  is  a  better,  cheaper, 
more  practical,  and  more  humane  way,  and  that  is  to  introduce  into  1 
Northern  Alaska  the  domesticated  reindeer  (Appendixes  F  and  G)  of 
Siberia,  and  train  the  Eskimo  young  men  in  their  management,  care, 
and  propagation.  ^ 

This  would  in  a  few  years  create  as  permanent  and  secure  a  food 
supply  for  the  Eskimo,  as  cattle  or  slieep-raising  in  Texas  or  New 
Mexico  does  for  the  people  of  those  sections. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  afford  temporary  relief  for  two  or  three  years 
to  the  Eskimo,  until  the  herds  of  domestic  reindeer  can  be  started,  but 
after  that  the  people  will  be  self-supporting. 

As  you  well  know,  in  the  Arctic,  and  sub-Arctic  regions  of  Lapland 
and  Siberia,  the  domesticated  reindeer  is  food,  clothing,  house,  furniture, 
implements,  and  transportation  to  the  people.  Its  milk  and  flesh  fur-  ! 
nish  food;  its  marrow  and  tongue  are  considered  choice  delicacies; 
its  blood  mixed  with  the  contents,  of  its  stomach  is  made  into  a  favorite 
dish  called  in  Siberia  “manyalla”;  its  intestines  are  cleaned,  filled  with 
tallow,  anil  eaten  as  a  sausage;  its  skin  is  made  into  clothes,  bedding, 
tent-covers,  reindeer  harness,  ropes,  cords,  and  fish  lines;  the  hard  skin 
of  the  forelegs  makes  an  excellent  covering  for  snow  shoes.* 

Its  sinews  are  dried  and  pounded  into  a  strong  and  lasting  thread; 
its  bones  are  soaked  in  seal  oil  and  burned  for  fuel;  its  horns  are  made 
into  various  kinds  of  household  implements — into  weapons  for  hunting 
and  war,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sleds. 

Indeed  I  know  of  no  other  animal  that  in  so  many  different  ways  can 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man  in  the  far  northern 
regions  of  the  earth  as  the  reindeer. t 


“The  reindeer  form  their  riches;  these  their  tents, 

Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth  supply; 
Their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups.” 


Under  favorable  circumstances  a  swift  reindeer  can  traverse  150  miles 
in  a  day.  A  speed  of  100  miles  per  day  is  easily  made.  As  a  beast  off 
burden  they  can  draw  a  load  of  300  pounds.  They  yield  a  cup-full  of 
milk  at  a  milking;  this  small  quantity  however  is  so  thick  and  rich  that 
it  needs  to  be  diluted  with  nearly  a  quart  of  water  to  make  it  drinkable. 


this:  In  the  destruction  of  the  whale  and  walrus 
by  the  American  whalers  the  Eskimo  have  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  this 
condition  it  is  both  an  act  of  humanity  and 
sound  public  policy  to  render  them  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  will  not  only  keep  them  from  present 
starvation,  but  also  provide  a  future  self-sup¬ 
port.  This  can  easily  and  cheaply  be  done 
through  the  introduction  into  Alaska  of  the 
domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia. 

Congress  has  at  different  times  made  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  assistance  of  agricultural  schools  in 
the  various  states  and  territories.  In  these 
1  schools  the  best  methods  of  raising  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  other  stock  is  an  important 
branch  of  instruction. 

If  Congress  will  extend  the  benefit  of  those 
acts  to  Alaska  a  suitable  way  will  be  provided 
for  introducing  the  tame  reindeer  ot  Siberia 
into  Alaska  and  teaching  the  Eskimo  young 
men  their  management,  cure  and  propagation. 
It  would  substitute  for  arctic  Alaska, _  where 
horses  and  cattle  could  not  live,  the  reindeer, 
that  is  fitted  by  nature  for  those  frozen  re¬ 
gions. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  sent  a  communication  to  the  Senate  calling 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  matter,  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  education  and 
labor. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Hon. 
Mr.  McComas  has  introduced  a  resolution  ex¬ 
tending  the  benefits  of  the  agricultural  acts  to 
Alaska.  This  resolution  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  on  education. 

The  work  is  well  commenced,  but  should  not 
be  left  to  die  in  the  committee  rooms.  The 
starvation  has  commenced  and  the  commence- 
•  ment  of  relief  should  be  at  once. 

Trusting  that  you  and  your  congressional 
readers  will  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  coun¬ 
try  take  an  interest  in  the  suffering  Esquimo 
of  the  far  north,  I  remain,  &c. 
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The  native  Alaskans  are  being 
starved  out.  IVhalers  have  driven  the 
whales  from  the  Bering  Sea.  The 
catch  has  decreased  from  over  one 
fourth  of  a  million  barrels  in  1845  to 
less  than  75,000  barrels  in  1890.  The 
British  cruisers  have  well  nigh  extin¬ 
guished  the  seals  and  the  sea  lions. 
Breech-loaders  are  killing  the  game, 
and  scaring  it  to  the  inaccessible  re¬ 
gions.  Canneries  are  making  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  natives  to  subsist  upon 
the  fish.  Primitive  methods  cannot 
compete  with  modern.  But  we  are 
debtors  to  those  whose  preserves  we 
invade  as  trespassers.  They  are  rap¬ 
idly  dying  off.  Their  blood  should  not 
be  found  upon  our  skirts.  In  North¬ 
ern  Alaska  tribes  that  numbered  thou¬ 
sands  in  1800  now  have  but  tens.  The 
Ootookas  are  reduced  to  a  single  hut. 


We  might  feed  them,  but  it  is  infinite¬ 
ly  better  to  teach  them  that  they  may 
support  themselves.  Southern  Alaska 
has  a  temperate  climate.  Northern 
Alaska  is  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  asks  Congress  for  an 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  in 
order  to  develop  its  natural  resources. 
The  introduction  of  the  reindeer  will 
solve  a  great  problem,  and  start  the 
tribes  naturally  toward  a  higher  plane 
of  living.  In  Siberia  this  animal  is 
food  and  clothing,  house  and  furniture, 
tools  and  transportation  to  the  people. 
It  can  travel  a  hundred  miles  a  day 
quite  easily,  and  can  draw  a  load  of 
three  hundred  pounds.  Its  milk  is  so 
rich  it  must  be  diluted  with  twice  as 
much  water.  Its  flesh  is  very  palata¬ 
ble.  Its  skin  is  made  into  clothes, 
bedding,  tent-covers,  harness,  cordage, 
fishlines  and  snowshoes.  Its  sinews 
make  thread.  Its  bones  soaked  in  seal 
oil  afford  fuel.  Its  horns  furnish  sleds 
and  weapons.  It  feeds  upon  moss 
meadows,  which  abound  in  sub  arctic 
Alaska.  Import  some  reindeers  for 
the  Alaskans.  It  would  be  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  picturesque. 


Ivennan’s  Tent  Life  in  Siberia,  page  1S8.  .  t  *  •  .  • 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  vol.  2,  page  199). 
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It  has  a  strong  flavor  like  goat’s  milk,  and  is  more Ln0"rd 
tailing  than  cow’s  milk.  Tire  Lapps  manufacture  frorn  ’t  butter  and 
cheese.  A  dressed  reindeer  in  Siberia  weighs  from  SO  to  100  pounds. 
The  reindeer  feed  upon  the  moss  and  other  lichens  that  abound  m  t  ie 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  farther  north  the  larger  and  stion^er  the 

re“o“riu  Central  and  Arctic  Alaska  are  between  300,000  and 
sauare  miles  (an  area  equal  to  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
combined  together  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois)  of  moss-covered 
tundra  and  rolling  plains  of  grass  that  are  specially  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  grazing  of  the  reindeer  and  is  practically  useless  tor  any  other 

purpose^  ^  gOTlnd  pu|)lic  p0iiCy  to  bore  artesian  wells  and  build  water- 
storage  reservoirs,  by  which  thousands  of  arid  acres  can  be  reclaimed 
from  ^barrenness  and  made  fruitful,  it  is  equally  a  sound  public  policy 
to  stock  tbe  plains  of  Alaska  with  herds  of  domesticated  remdher,  and 

cause  those  vast,  ^^ry,  desolate,  frozen,  and  storm-swept  regm 


cause  inose  vasi,  uiumj,  ,  —-7  ---  ,.  .  - . 

minister  to  the  wealth,  happiness  comfort,’ and  well -W 
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It  is  likely  tTiat  the  reindeer  of  the  domesti¬ 
cated  Siberian  variety  will  be  introduced  into 
Alaska  before  the  close  of  this  year  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  has 
been  brought  before  Congress  by  Di.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  whose  report  is  now  under  consideia- 
tion  in  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 
Dr.  Jackson  says  that  the  natives  living  along 
the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  are  in  a  state  of  starva¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  there,  that  but  slight  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  incurred  in  bringing  over  from 
Siberia  a  stock  of  reindeer,  and  that, by. the  prop¬ 
agation  of  this  animal,  a  constant  supply  of  food 
would  be  secured  for  the  Alaskans. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  committee 
on  Education  will  soon  report  to  the  House  a 
measure  by  which  tlie  means  needed  to  procure 
the  reindeer  from  Siberia  will  be  put  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  large  Si¬ 
berian  variety  of  reindeer  is  ridden  by  the  Tun¬ 
isians,  who  also  use  it  for  draught,  and  who 
value  it  for  its  speed,  endurance,  and  particular 
adaptation  to  travelling  on  snow.  Reindeer  meat 
is  delicious,  and  the  milk  of  the  herds  is  p 
f erred  to  cow’s  milk.  Clothing  that  is  almost 
impervious  to  the  cold  is  made  of  the  skin,  and 
in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  animal 
that  is  not  available  to  some  useful  pmpose. 
The  varieties  of  wild  caribou  that  are  found  m 
the  northern  regions  of  the  New  Dominion  would 
be  less  serviceable  in  Alaska  than  the  Siberian 
.domesticated  breed. 

Those  of  our  American  adventurers  who  aie 
always  on  the  lookout  for  novelties  may  yet 
have  the  pleasure  of  riding  the  reindeer,  m  lun- 
gusian  fashion,  on  the  soil  of  our  own  countiy. 


minister  to  tne  wonnu,  p  , 

What  stock-raising  has  been  and  is  on  the  vast  plains  ot  Texas, ,  C 
rado  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  reindeer-raising  can  be  in  Nortueru 
Alaska  In  the  corresponding  regions  of  Lapland,  in  Arctic  Norway, 
andin^  Sweden  and  Russia  afe  37,000 ’people  supporting themselves 
(besides  paying  a  tax  to  the  government  ot  ^400,000,  01  $1  per  head  tor 
their  reindeer)  and  procuring  their  food  and 

400  000  domesticated  reindeer  (Appendix  H).  Also  m  the  conesponc 
in <>? regions  of  Siberia,  with  similar  climate,  soil,  and  environment  (and 
only  40  miles  distant  at  the  straits),  are  thousands  of  Chukcliees,  Kora  s, 
and  other  tribes  fed  and  clothed  by  their  tens  of  thousands  ot  domesti- 

CaDnring1  the  summer  I  visited  four  settlements  of  natives  on  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  coalt,  the  two  extremes  being  700  miles  apart  and  saw  much  of 
the  people,  both  of  the  Koraks  and  Clnikchees.  .  I  found  them  a  good 
sized,  robust,  fleshy,  well-fed,  pagan,  half-civilized,  nomad people,  living 
lareelv  on  their  herds  of  reindeer.  Families  own  bom  1,000  t0  IO7O 
deer.  5  These  are  divided  into  herds  of  from  1,000  to  1,500.  ^ 

latter  I  visited  on  the  beach  near  Cape  Navarin.  In  Arctic  Siberia  tne 
natives  with  their  reindeer  have  plenty ;  in  Arctic  Alaska  without  the 

16 Then1  iimtead^of  feeding  and  pauperizing  them,  let  us  civilize,  build 
up  their  manhood,  and  lift  them  into  self-support  by  h^pmg  them  to 
the  reindeer.  To  stock  Alaska  with  reindeer  and  make  millions  ot 
acres  of  moss-covered  tundra  conducive  to  the  wealth  ot  the  countiy, 
would  be  a  great  and  worthy  event  under  any  circumstances. 

But  just  uow  it  is  specially  important  ami  urgent  from  tbe  fact,  stated 
in  the  opening  of  this  report,  that  the  destruction  of  the  whale  and 
walrus  lias  brought  large  numbers  of  Eskimo  face  to .face  with  starva¬ 
tion  and  that  something  must  be  done  promptly  to  save  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  reindeer  would  ultimately  atioid  them 
steady  and  permanent  tood  supply. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


SSSrtS  i“anlhiu  to  2  toperateTelt1”  it  is  probable 


that  there  are  areas  of  greater  or  less  extent  that  are  adapted  to  api¬ 
culture.  At  least  it  is  known  that  there  are  small  farms  or  vegetable 
gardens  011  Kodiak  and  Afognak  Islands,  on  the  shores  ol  Cook  s  inlet, 
and  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  It  is  also  known  that  wild  berries  glow 
in  great  profusion  and  abundance  in  many  sections.  But  no  intelligent 
and  continued  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  agricultural  and 

horticultural  capabilities  ot  the  country.  .  .  ,. 

Until  a  quite  recent  period  (1867)  the  European  population  were  tur- 
trading  Russians.  They  were  followed  by  fur- trading  Americans,  am 
more  recently  by  the  gold-seekers.  No  one  expected  to  remain  Ions ,111 
the  country,  and  there  lias  been  no  incentive  to  carry  forward  intelli¬ 
gent  experiments  in  agriculture.  /iqqk\T 

As  early  as  my  first  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (I880)  I 
1.  ,  ^1.,.  L-.w.i-  fi,o+  Uiut-p  wivs  n,  vorv  wide  diversity  ol  views 


concerning'  tlie  agricultural  and  horticultural  capabilities  of  Alaska,  and 
necessarily  very  great  ignorance;  that  no  systematic  effort  intelligently 
prosecuted  had  ever  been  made  to  ascertain  what  could  or  what  could  not 
be  raised  to  advantage;  that  it  was  of  very  great  importance,  both  to  the 
people  of  Alaska  and  the  country  at  large,  that  careful  experiments  should 
be  made,  extending  over  a  term  of  years,  to  ascertain  the  vegetables, 
grains,  grasses,  berries,  apples,  plums,  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  best  adapted 
to  the  country;  the  best  methods  of  cultivating,  gathering,  and  curing 
the  same;  the  planting  and  grafting  of  fruit  trees;  the  development  of 
the  wild  cranberry;  cattle,  hog,  and  poultry  raising;  butter  and  cheese¬ 
making,  etc.  In  1880  my  recommendation  was  taken  up  by  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  his  annual  report  for  that  year 
(page  20)  says:  “Something  in  the  line  of  experimental  work  might 
also  be  undertaken  in  Alaska,  possibly  with  profit.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  established  an  agency  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  that  territory. 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  a  line  of  experiments,  to  be  undertaken 
by  this  Department,  would  easily  prove  whatever  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  capability  may  exist  in  the  Territory.  No  careful  atten¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  given  there,  as  yet,  to  this  branch  of  industry, 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  quite  unknown  and  undeveloped. 

“The  Industrial  Training  School  at  Sitka  would  furnish  an  admirable 
basis  for  a  station,  where  could  be  conducted  careful  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  agricultural  products  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil 
of  the  Territory,  and  what  breeds  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals 
are  most  suited  to  its  climate  and  soil. 

“Such  an  experiment  ought  to  extend  over  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
result  would  amply  repay  any  expenditure  that  Congress  may  choose  to 
make  in  this  direction.” 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  national  importance  of  introducing  the 
domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia  into  Northern  Alaska,  and  testing  the 
agricultural  capacity  of  Southern  Alaska,  I  most  earnestly  recommend 
that  you  secure  the  establishment  of  an  “Agricultural  School  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Station”  in  connection  with  the  system  of  industrial  education 
in  Alaska. 

/"By  an  act  approved  July  2, 1802,  Congress  made  provision  for  schools 
for  the  “  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.”  By  an  act  ap¬ 
proved  March  2, 1887,  provision  was  made  for  “  agricultural  experiment 
stations  ”  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  schools.  And  by  the  act 
approved  August  30,  1890,  certain  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  were  set  aside  for  the  better  support  of  these  agricultural  schools. 

These  acts  of  Congress  require  the  assent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  or  Territory  in  order  that  their  provisions  may  become  available. 

But  Alaska  has  no  legislature,  and  is  governed  directly  by  Congress. 
On  this  account,  and  partly  because  nineteen -twentieths  of  the  children 
to  be  benefited  belong  to  the  native  races,  Congress  has  committed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duty  of  making  “  needful  and  proper 
provision  for  education  in  Alaska.”  It  is,  therefore,  eminently  proper 
that  he  should  be  authorized  to  extend  to  Alaska  the  benefits  of  the 
agricultural  acts  of  1887  and  1890,  (Appendix  J;),  and  secure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school  that  can  introduce  reindeer  into  that  region,  and 
teach  their  management,  care,  and  propagation,  and  also  to  conduct  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
country. 

To  reclaim  and  make  valuable  vast  areas  of  land  otherwise  worthless; 
to  introduce  large,  permanent,  and  wealth-producing  industries  where 
none  previously  existed ;  to  take  a  barbarian  people  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  and  lift  them  up  to  a  comfortable  self-support  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  is  certainly  a  work  of  national  importance,  j 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  my  visit  to  the  Eskimo  in  the  United 
States  revenue  steamer  Bear ,  commanded  by  Capt.  Michael  A.  Healy, 
who  has  made  an  annual  cruise  in  those  waters  for  ten  years  past. 
Having  seen  much  of  the  native  population  and  taken  a  great  interest 
in  their  welfare,  he  has  probably  a  better  knowledge  of  their  condition 
and  necessities  than  any  other  person.  His  attention  was  early  called 
to  the  advantage  that  the  introduction  of  domesticated  reindeer  would 
be  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Alaska,  and  he  has  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  considerable  thought. 

When,  therefore,  I  suggested  the  feasibility  of  introducing  the  domes¬ 
ticated  reindeer  of  Siberia  into  Alaska  in  connection  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  industrial  schools,  and  my  purpose  to  recommend  it,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  indorsed  the  proposition,  and  rendered  me  much  assistance  in 
pursuing  my  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  subject.  He  is  also  ready  to 
co-operate  in  carrying  out  any  plan  that  may  be  devised.^  Eeeliner  sure 


The  Mail  and  express. 

No.  23  Park  Row. 


Thursday  Evening:,  May  7,  1891. 


Send  Reindeer  to  Alaska. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  in  another  column  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  United  States  General  Agent-of 
Education  for  Alaska. 

Last  fall,  on  the  return  of  the  United 
States  revenue  steamer  Bear  from  her  an¬ 
nual  cruise  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  Dr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  sent 
along  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
native  races  and  establish  schools,  re¬ 
ported  the  Esquimaux  on  the  Arctic  coast 
in  a  starving  condition. 

The  whale  and  the  walrus,  their  old- 
time  food  supply,  have  been  killed  off  or 
frightened  away  by  the  whalers. 

A  bill  was  at  once  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  to  procure  for  Alaska 
the  domesticated  reindeer  of  Siboria, 
both  as  a  present  relief  to  the  famishing 
people  and  as  a  permanent  food  supply 
for  the  future.  This  provision  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  j 
of  Representatives,  but  failed  to  be 
reached  on  the  calendar  of  the  House. 
The  bill  will  be  reintroduced  in  the 
next  Congress  with  every  prospect  of 
success. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  some  of  the  people 
will  perish  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  and  as  it  is  important  that  a 
year  should  not  be  lost  in  makiug  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  industrial  featuie  of 
the  school  work  in  that  section,  some  of 
the  friends  of  Alaskan  education  and 
civilization  have  proposed  to  solicit  a 
fund  of  $10,000  with  which  to  tide  over 
the  present  season. 

The  money  so  procured  will  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  reindeer 
purchased  will  he  made  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  school  work  of  that  region,  the 
surplus  males  of  the  herd  being  used  to 
relieve  the  most  urgent  cases  of  distress 
among  the  people. 

All  northern  and  central  Alaska  is  emi¬ 
nently  adapted  to  the  raising  of  reindeer. 
Men  familiar  with  their  management, 
care  and  propagation  will  be  brought  over 
from  Siberia  to  give  instruction  in  the 
same  to  the  Esquimau  young  men. 

The  adoption  of  the  reindeer  as  a  means 
of  support  is  a  move  upward  from  a  bar¬ 
barous  to  a  nomadic  life,  and  is  a  step 
toward  civilization.  In  connection  with 
this  movement,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  Siberian  reindeer  men  will  remove 
their  families  to  Alaska. 

The  permanency  of  both  schools  and 
missions  and  of  the  population  itself  in 
that  region  is  dependent  upon  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  domesticated  reindeer. 

Whatever  is  done  must  he  done  at  once, 
as  Dr.  Jackson  will  sail  for  that  distant 
region  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  Jane. 
Sums  large  and  small  will  be  thankfully 
received.  Ten  dollars  will  purchase  a 
reindeer.  Many  of  our  readers  can  take 
stock  in  this  important  enterprise  to  the 
extent  of  from  one  to  twenty  head. 
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This  paper  has  been  invited  to  receive 
funds  for  this  purpose.  All  contributions 
should  be  sent,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the 
Mail  and  Express,  New  York.  They 
will  be  thankfully  received,  publicly 
acknowledged,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  for  purchasing 
the  reindeer  and  stocking  them  in 
Alaska. 

Will  not  those  who  have^  ever  enjoyed 
Christmas  send  a  full  St.  Nicholas  team, 
Dancer,  Prancer,  Dunder,  Blixen,  Comet 
and  Vixen? 

«  =—  -x 

GIVE  THEM  REINDEER. 


■  ^  - -  - —  «  .  , 

1  that  this  important  matter  will  have  your  hearty  assistance, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 

TJ.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 


Tli«  Esquimaux  of  Arctic  Alaska  in  n 
Starving  Condition. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mail  and  Express: 

From  time  immemorial  the  Esquimaux  of 
Arctic  Alaska  have  lived  upon  the  whale,  the 
walrus  and  the  seal  of  their  coasts,  the  fish 
and  aquatic  birds  of  their  rivers,  and  the 
caribou  or  wild  reindeer  of  their  vast  inland 
plains.  The  supply  of  these  in  years  past  was 
abundant  and  furnished  ample  food  for  all 
the  people.  But  fifty  years  ago  American 
whalers,  having  largely  exhausted  the  supply 
in  other  waters,  found  their  way  into  Bering 
Sea;  the  whales  took  refuge  among  the  ice 
fields  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thither  the 
whalers  followed.  In  this  relentless  hunt  the 
remnant  have  been  driven  still  farther  into  the 
inaccessible  regions  around  the  N  orth  u  ole, 
and  are  no  longer  within  reach  of  the  natives. 

Another  large  supply  was  derived  from  the 
walrus,  which  once  swarmed  in  gieat 
numbers  in  those  northern  seas.  But  com¬ 
merce  wanted  more  ivory,  and  the  whalers 
turned  their  attention  to  the  walrus,  destroy¬ 
ing  thousands  annually  for  the  sake  of  their 
tusks.  The  walrus  as  a  source  of  food  supply 
is  already  practically  extinct.  The  seal  ana 
sea  lion,  once  so  common  in  Bering  Sea,  are 

now  becoming  so  scarce  that  it  is  with  ditii- 

culty  that  the  natives  procure  a  sufficient 
number  of  skins  to  cover  their  boats. 

In  the  past  the  natives  caught  and  cured 
for  use  in  their  long  winters  great  quantities 
of  fish,  but  American  canneries  have  already 
come  to  some  of  their  streams,  and  will  soon 
be  found  on  all  of  them.  Five  million  cans 
of  salmon  annually  shipped  away  from 
Alaska— and  the  business  still  in  its  infancy 
—means  starvation  to  the  native  races  in  the 
near  future.  With  the  advent  of  improved 
breech-loading  firearms,  the  wild  reindeer  are 
both  being  killed  off  and  frightened  away  to 
the  remote  and  more  inaccessible  regions  of 
the  interior,  and  another  source  of  food  sup¬ 
ply  is  diminishing.  ,  .  , 

Thus  the  support  of  the  people  is  largely 
gone,  and  the  process  of  slow  starvation  and 
extermination  has  commenced  along  the 
whole  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska.  Villages  that 
once  numbered  thousands  have  been  reduced 
to  hundreds — of  some  tribes  but  two  or  three 
families  remain.  ^  .  ... 

At  Unalashka  both  the  agent  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  and  the  teacher  of  the 
government  school  testified  that  there  would 
be  great  destitution  among  the  people  this 
winter  because  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
sea  otter.  At  St.  George  Island  the  United 
States  Treasury  agent  testified  that  ther6 
was  not  sufficient  provision  on  the  island  to 
last  through  the  season,  and  asked  that  a 
government  vessel  might  be  sent  with  a  full 
supply.  At  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Point 
Hope  and  Point  Barrow  was  the  same  ac¬ 
count  of  short  supply  of  food. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  REINDEER. 

Relief  can,  of  course,  be  afforded  by  Con¬ 
gress  voting  an  appropriation  to  feed  them, 
as  it  has  so  many  of  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians  but  there  is  a  better,  cheaper,  more 
practical  and  more  humane  way,  and  that  is 
to  introduce  into  Northern  Alaska  the  do¬ 
mesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia,  and  train  the 
Esquimau  young  men  in  their  management, 
care  and  propagation.  This  would,  in  a  few 
years  create  as  permanent  and  secure  a  food 
supply  for  the  Esquimau.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  afford  temporary  relief  for  two  or 
three  years  to  tne  Esquimaux,  until  the 
herds  of  domestic  reindeer  can  be  started,  but 


Appendix  A. 

U.  S.  REVENUE  STEAMER  BEAR, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  6,  1S90. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D., 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

\  DEUndeSr  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  been  ten  years  on  the  Bering 
Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  station  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  Service. 

Mv  duties  have  brought  me  very  closely  in  contact  with  and  greatly  interested  me  in  the 

"“onTfunfonhis  interest,  I  hare  watched  with  pleasure  the  coming  among  them  of 
I  the  missionaries  of  the  several  churches  and  the  teachers  of  the  Government  schools. 

I  have  also  seen  with  apprehension  the  gradual  exhaustion  ot  the  native  food  supp  y. 

From  time  immemorial  they  have  lived  principally  on  the  whale,  seal,  walrus  salmon, 

I  and  wild  reindeer.  But  in  the  persistent  hunt  of  white  men  for  the  whale  and  walrus,  the 
latter  has  largely  disappeared,  and  the  former  been  driven  beyond  the  reach  of  the  natives. 
The  white  men  are  also  erecting  canneries  on  their  best  fishing  streams,  and  the  usm 
supply  of  fish  is  being  cut  off ;  and  with  the  advent  of  improved  fire-arms  the  wild  reindee 
are  migrating  farther  and  farther  away. 

Wltfi  the  disappearance  of  the  whale,  walrus,  salmon,  and  reindeer,  a  very  large  portion 
of  their  food  supply  is  taken  away,  and  starvation  and  gradual  extinction  appear  m  the 

On  my  recent  cruise  I  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  U.  S.  General  Agent  of 
Education,  and  together  we  have  made  the  question  of  a  future  food  supply  the  subject  ol 

5  special  thought  and  investigation.  .  .  .  , 

We  have  consulted  with  a  few  of  the  leading  teachers,  missionaries,  traders,  and  whaling 
captains  whom  we  have  met,  and  they,  without  a  single  exception,  agree  with  us  that  the 
most  practical  relief  is  the  introduction  of  domesticated  reindeer  into  that  portion  ot  North¬ 
ern  and  Arctic  Alaska  adapted  to  them.  .  .  .  AAA 

In  Lapland  there  are  400,000  domesticated  reindeer,  sustaining  a  population  oi  27, 000. 
In  Siberia,  but  a  few  miles  from  Alaska,  with  climate  and  country  of  similar  conditions, 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  tame  reindeer  supporting  thousands  of  people,  and  it  will  be  a 
a  very  easy  and  comparatively  cheap  matter  to  introduce  the  tame  reindeer  of  bibena  m  o 
Alaska  and  teach  the  natives  the  care  and  management  of  them. 

This  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  connection  with  the  industrial  schools  established  among 
the  natives  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  As  in  connection  with  the  industrial  schools  in 
Dakota  Indian  Territory,  and  elsewhere,  the  Indian  boy  is  taught  the  raising  oi  stock,  so 
in  the  industrial  schools  of  Alaska  it  is  proposed  to  teach  the  Eskimo  young  men  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  tame  reindeer.  .  ,  ,  ... 

A  few  thousand  dollars  expended  now  in  the  establishment  of  this  new  industry  will  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  hereafter.  For  if  the  time  comes  when  the  Government  will  je 
compelled  to  feed  these  Eskimo  it  will  cost  over  $1,000,000.  ,  , 

In  Northern  Alaska  there  are  about  400,000  square  miles  that  are  adapted  to  the  rein¬ 
deer  and  are  unfit  for  anything  else.  _  ^  ,,  „  ,  .  i 

This  region  has  a  present  population  of  about  20,000  all  of  whom  will  be  ultimate  y 

benefited  by  the  new  industry.  ^  ,  .  .  ,  , 

With  an  assured  support,  such  as  will  come  from  herds  of  tame  reindeer,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  present  population  shall  not  he  increased  in  numbers  and  advanced  to  ie 
position  of  civilized,  wealth-producing  American  citizens. 

Asking  for  your  favorable  consideration  and  earnest  advocacy  of  this  matter, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  M  A  HEALY, 

Captain,  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine. 


Appendix  13. 

DESTITUTION  AMONG  THE  ALASKA  ESKIMO. 

An  interview  with  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  Service,  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

December  12,  1890. 

For  several  seasons  past  the  Eskimo  of  Northwestern  Alaska  have  experienced  great 
hardships  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  deer  meat  for  their  winter  stores.  His  to  he 5  feared 
that  when  the  Bear  makes  her  annual  visit  to  the  Arctic  next  summer  many  of  the  villages 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  residents  from  starvation.  1  he  latest  advices  from  the 
Arctic  report  a  failure  not  only  in  the  autumn  deer  hunt,  but  in  the  entire  catch  ot  whales, 

W Naturally  oT a  timid  disposition  the  deer  have  learned  that  the  natives  with  breech- 
loading  arms  are  far  more  formidable  foes  than  when  bows,  arrows,  and  spears  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  chase.  Again,  the  Eskimo  spare  neither  young  or  old  when  a  herd  is  found, 
and  little  suckling  fawns  as  well  as  does  carrying  young  fall  victims  to  their  guns 

Formerly  on  the  lower  Yukon  around  St.  Michael  s,  on  Norton  Sound,  and  in  the  country 
known  as  the  Kotzebue  Sound  district,  numbers  of  deer  made  yearly  visits  Now  it  is  rare 
to  find  that  the  natives  living  at  these  points  have  seen  or  tasted  deer  meat. 

The  Alaskan  deer  of  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions  have  been  confounded  with  the 
reindeer  of  other  localities,  hut  while  certainly  belonging  to  the  rangiter  family  they  are 
the  true  barren-ground  caribou,  differing  from  the  upland  caribou  and  d°“estlc^  ’ 
deer  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  in  being  smaller  in  body  and  horns.  1  rom  July  to  ^ptembe 
i  the  instincts  of  the  deer  induce  them  to  come  from  the  interior  to  the  sea  coast  to  obtain 


/best  and  freedom  from  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  hordes  of  mosquitoes  that  infest  the  I 
'  inland  swamps,  and  also  to  get  saline  matter  from  the  herbage  and  moss  growing  in  prox- 1  j 
imity  to  the  ocean.  In  September  they  commence  their  inland  migration,  and  from  July  | 
until  the  middle  of  October  they  are  ruthlessly  pursued  by  the  natives.  Some  rest  is 
afforded  to  the  animals  during  the  dark  days  that  prevail  in  the  Arctic  zone  frorn  November 
until  January,  but  as  soon  after  the  early  part  of  hebruary  as  the  weather  permits  the  food- 

seekers  again  take  the  field.  The  does  have  their  young  during  April,  and  by  a  provision 
of  nature  the  horns  of  the  female  only  attain  size  during  the  time  she  is  suckling  the  fawn 
and  until  it  reaches  such  an  age  that  it  can  feed — about  two  months. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  deer  weighing  on  an  average  125  pounds  is  consumed  at  a 
single  sitting  by  five  or  six  natives  it  may  be  readily  perceived  that  the  average  returns  of  j 
a  successful  hunting  party  must  be  large  to  feed  a  village. 

During  the  past  season  in  the  Arctic  the  attention  of  Captain  Healy  of  the  United  States 
Revenue  Steamer  Bear,  has  been  directed  to  a  very  pointed  manner  to  the  attainment  of 
some  method  whereby  the  supply  of  deer  for  food  and  clothing  purposes  may  be  increased 
in  Northwestern  Alaska.  This  year,  taking  advantage  of  the  presence  on  the  Bear  of  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Alaska,  the  captain,  in  conjunction 
with  Commissioner  Jackson,  intends  to  present  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  data  upon 
the  subject. 

Within  a  radius  of  100  miles  inland  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  on  the  Siberian  coast, 
from  Cape  Navarin  to  Plover  Bay,  there  are  a  people  known  as  deer  men.  They  belong  to 
the  Chukchee  tribe  of  Siberians,  and  are  essentially  a  nomadic  race,  wandering  from  East 
Cape,  oh  the  northern  coast,  to  Cape  Navarin,  southward.  Accompanied  by  their  herds  of 
tame  reindeer,  aggregating  in  many  instances  thousands,  they  roam  in  search  of  food.  These 
reindeer,  while  resembling  the  Alaskan  species  in  the  main,  differ  in  the  texture  of  their 
skins,  the  pelts  being  spotted  brown  and  white,  with  a  smooth  surface.  These  deer  men 
subsist  mainly  on  the  products  of  their  herds,  bartering  the  skins  witli  the  coast  natives 
for  tobacco,  seal  oil,  walrus  hides  for  their  boot  soles,  and  other  minor  commodities  such  as 
powder,  shot,  lead,  and  Hour.  At  Cape  Navarin  and  East  Cape,  Siberia,  they  sometimes 
meet  the  whaling  ships  and  sell  them  deer  meat  and  skins  for  tobacco,  etc. 

Captain  flealy’s  ideas  are  to  propose  to  the  Government  that  he  be  empowered  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  number  of  these  deer  of  both  sexes  and  transport  them  on  the  Bear  to  some  point 
on  the  Alaskan  coast  where  moss  and  feed  are  plentiful.  These  deer  are  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  herd,  and  from  the  yearly  increase  they  can  be  distributed  over  other  portions  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  As  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  are  not  skilled  in  herding  the  deer,  Captain 
Healy  intends,  if  permission  be  granted  by  the  Government,  to  endeavor  to  enlist  the! 
services  of  some  experienced  Siberian  natives  to  instruct  them. 

Unless  some  measures  be  adopted,  as  suggested  by  Captain  Healy,  it  is  sure  that  a  decade 
will  witness  the  extermination  of  the  people  of  our  Arctic  province  on  its  northwest  shores. 
The  results  of  the  active  and  unscrupulous  chase  of  their  pelagic  food  supplies  by  the  whale¬ 
men  have  already  become  evident;  walrus  are  almost  invisible  on  the  ice-floes  within  reach 
of  the  native  hunters,  while  the  flurried  and  galled  whale  makes  its  passage  to  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  Arctic  ocean  at  a  speed  which  defies  the  natives  to  capture  it. 

The  proposition  of  Captain  Healy  will  be  communicated  to  the  Washington  authorities 
at  an  early  date. 

Appendix  C. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  WHALES. 

From,  Bancroft’s  History  of  Alaska,  pages  66S  and  669. 

Of  whaling  enterprise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Alaskan  coast,  mention  has  already  ; 
been  made ;  but  a  few  statements  that  will  serve  to  explain  the  enormous  decrease  that  has 
occurred  in  the  catch  within  the  last  three  decades  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Of  the  600  or  700  American  whalers  that  were  fitted  out  for.  the  season  of  1857,  at  least  J 
one-half,  including  most  of  the  larger  vessels,  were  engaged  in  the  north  Pacific.  The 
presence  of  so  vast  a  fleet  tended  of  course  to  exhaust  the  whaling-grounds  or  to  drive  the 
fish  into  other  waters,  for  there  are  no  permanent  whaling-grounds  on  any  portions  of  the 
globe  except  those  encircled  by  ice  for  about  10  months  in  the  year.  In  the  seas  of  Green¬ 
land,  not  many  years  ago,  whales  were  rarely  to  be  seen;  in  1870  they  were  fairly  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  waters  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  were 
a  few  decades  ago  favorite  hunting  grounds  but  are  now  almost  depleted,  while  in  1870  the 
coast  of  New  Siberia  was  swarming  with  whales.  Schools  of  sperm  whale  are  occasionally 
seen  between  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  hump-back  some¬ 
times  makes  its  appearance  as  far  north  as  Baranof  Island.  Between  Bristol  Bay  and 
Bering  Strait  a  fair  catch  is  sometimes  taken,  but  most  of  the  vessels  forming  what  is 
termed  the  north  Pacific  whaling  fleet  now  pass  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  quest  of  their 
prey.  Probably  not  more  than  8  or  10  of  them  are  employed  on  the  whaling-grounds  of 
the  Alaskan  coast.  ,  , 

In  1881  the  whaling  fleet  of  the  north  Pacific  mustered  only  30  and  in  the  following 
year  40  craft,  of  which  4  were  steamers.  The  catch  for  1881  was  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  that  has  occurred  since  the  date  of  the  transfer,  being  valued  at  $1,139,000,  or  an 
average  of  about  $57,000  for  eacli  vessel,  some  of  them  returning  with  cargoes  worth  $75  000 
and  few  with  cargoes  worth  less  than  $30,000.  In  1883  the  catch  was  inconsiderable, 
several  of  the  whalers  returning  “clean,”  and  few  making  a  profit  for  their  owners. 

The  threatened  destruction  of  these  fisheries  is  a  matter  that  seems  to  deserve  some  atten¬ 
tion.  In  1850,  as  will  be  remembered,  it  was  estimated  that  300  whaling  vessels  visited 
Alaskan  waters  and  the  Okhotsk  and  Bering  seas.  Two  years  later  the  value  of  the  catch 
of  the  north  Pacific  fleet  was  more  than  $14,000,000. 

After  1852  it  gradually  decreased  until  in  1862  it  was  less  than  $800,000;  for  1867  the 
amount  was  about  $3,200,000;  in  1881  it  had  again  fallen  to  $1,139,000;  and  for  the  season 
of  1883  there  was  a  still  further  reduction. 


after  that  the  people  will  be  self-supporting. 

In  t  he  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic  regions  of  Lap- 
land  and  Siberia,  the  domesticated  reindeer 
is  food,  clothing,  house,  furniture,  imple¬ 
ments  and  transportation  to  the  people.  Its 
milk  and  flesh  furnish  food;  its  marrow  and 
tongue  are  considered  choice  delicacies;  its 
blood  mixed  with  the  contents  of  its  stomach 
is  made  into  a  favorite  dish  called  in  Liberia 
“manyalla;”  its  intestines  are  cleaned,  filled 
with  tallow,  and  eaten  as  a  sausage;  its  skin 
is  made  into  clothes,  bedding,  tent  covers, 
reindeer  harness,  ropes,  cords  and  fish  lines; 
the  hard  skin  of  the  forelegs  makes  an  excel-  ! 
lent  covering  for  snow  shoes. 

Its  sinews  are  dried  and  pounded  into  a 
strong  and  lasting  thread;  its  bones  are  soaked 
in  seal  oil  and  burned  for  fuel;  its  horns 
are  made  into  various  kinds  of  household  im-  i 
plements — into  weapons  for  hunting  and  war,  I 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  sleds.  In  Central 
and  Arctic  Alaska  are  between  300,000  and 
400,000  square  miles  (an  area  equal  to  the  New 
England"  and  Middle  States  combined,  to¬ 
gether  with  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois)  of 
moss-covered  tundra  and  rolling  plains  of 
grass  that  are  specially  adapted  by  nature  for 
the  grazing  of  the  reindeer  and  are  practically  ! 
useless  for  any  other  purpose.  I 

What  stock  raising  has  been  and  is  on  the 
vast  plains  of  Texas,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  reindeer  raising  can  be  in  Northern 
Alaska.  In  the  corresponding  regions  of 
Lapland,  in  Arctic  Norway,  and  in  Sweden 
and  Russia  are  27,000  people  supporting  them¬ 
selves  (besides  paying  a  tax  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  8400,000,  or  $1  per  head  for  their 
reindeer)  and  procuring  their  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  largely  from  their  400,000  domesticated 
reindeer.  Also  in  the  corresponding  regions 
of  Siberia,  with  similar  climate,  soil  and  en-  I 
vironment  (and  only  forty  miles  distant  at  j 
the  straits),  are  thousands  of  Chukchees, 
Koraks  and  other  tribes  fed  and  clothed  by 
their  tens  of  thousands  of  domesticated  rein¬ 
deer.  * 

But  just  now  it  is  specially  important  and 
urgent  from  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of 
the  whale  and  walrus  has  brought  large  num-  j 
bers  of  Esquimaux  face  to  face  with  starva¬ 
tion,  and  that  something  must  be  done  | 
promptly  to  save  them.  An  effort  was  made  ;j 
to  secure  relief  from  the  last  Congress,  but  in  j 
the  multitude  of  bills  and  the  rush  of  a  short  j 
session  it  was  not  reached.  But  the  case  is  j 
t  so  urgent,  and  so  many  lives  are  at  stake, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  appeal  to  the 
public,  taxe  what  funds  can  be  gathered  in 
the  next  three  weeks  and  make  a  commence- 
1  ment  this  summer. 

The  large  island  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Bering  Sea  will  be  util¬ 
ized  as  a  base  of  supplies  and  a  distributing 
point  for  the  neighboring  coasts.  The  rein¬ 
deer  will  cost  about  $10  each.  Consequently 
every  one  that  contributes  $10  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  have  fur¬ 
nished  one  reindeer  to  the  herd  and  have  a 
share  in  the  creation  of  an  industry  that  will  j 
ultimately  save  thousands  of  people  from  | 
starvation.  The  Mail  and  Express  has 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the  treas¬ 
urers  of  the  fund.  And  all  who  will  help  in 
this  great  movement  can  send  moneys  to  that 
newspaper  not  later  than  May  20. 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

United  States  General  Agent  of 
Education  for  Alaska. 


The  Mail  and  express. 

No.  23  Park  Row. 


Monday  Evening,  May  11,  1891. 


SEND  REINDEER  TO  ALASKA! 


The  Mail  and  Express  Will  Receive  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  the  Bells  Will  Jingle. 

The  Mail  and  Express  will  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  fund  for  introducing  rein¬ 
deer  into  Arctic  Alaska  at  its  offices,  No.  23 
Park  row,  until  May  20.  That  the  Esquimaux 
of  Northern  Alaska  are  in  a  starving  con¬ 
dition  has  been  clearly  shown.  Relief  is 
needed  at.  once.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  introduce  reindeer  fully  meets  the 
needs  of  the  case. 

The  adoption  of  the  reindeer  as  a  means  of 
support  is  a  move  upward  from  a  barbarous 


ito'a  nomadic  life,  and  is  a  step  toward  civil¬ 
ization.  It  will  furnish  the  food  supply 
needed  for  the  present  and  will  develop  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  will  solve  the  problem  of  the 
future. 

Ten  dollars  will  buy  a  reindeer.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  those  good  folk  who  love  Father 
Christmas.  Let  them  send  a  full  St.  Nicholas 
team — Dancer  and  Prancer,  Dunder  and 
Blixen,  Comet  and  Vixen,  one  and  all!  Be¬ 
fore  long  the  reindeer  bells  will  jingle  and 
sing  through  all  that  desolate  land.  The 
Esquimaux  shall  stop  starving,  and  work 
and  grow  fat. 

This  is  a  charity,  but  it  is  sound  and 
economic,  and  deserves  full  and  generous 
support. 

The  Mail  and  Express  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  following  subscriptions,  and 
will  record  others  from  day  to  day: 


The  Mail  and  Express 

James  Little . 

Frederick  Stomback . 

J.  H.  Charles . 

V.  Thompson . 

W.  T.  Bliss . 

Howard  Wilsqn . 


$ 50  CO 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
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SEND  REINDEER  TO  ALASKA 


The  Mail  and  Express  Will  Receive  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  the  Bells  Will  Jingle. 

The  Mail  and  Express  will  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  fund  for  introducing  rein- 
j  deer  into  Arctic  Alaska  at  its  offices,  No.  23 
Park  row,  until  May  20.  That  the  Esquimaux 
of  Northern  Alaska  are  in  a  starving  con¬ 
dition  has  been  clearly  shown.  Relief  is 
needed  at  once.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  introduce  reindeer  fully  meets  the 
i  needs  of  the  case. 

I  The  adoptiorf  of  the  reindeer  as  a  means  of 
support  is  a  move  upward  from  a  barbarous 
to  a  nomadic  life,  and  is  a  step  toward  civil¬ 
ization.  It  will  furnish  the  food  supply 
needed  for  the  present  and  will  develop  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  will  solve  the  problem  of  the 
future. 

Ten  dollars  will  buy  a  reindeer.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  those  good  folk  who  love  Father 
Christmas.  Let  them  send  a  full  St.  Nicholas 
team — Dancer  and  Prancer,  Dunder  and 
Blixen,  Comet  and  Vixen,  one  and  all!  Be¬ 
fore  long  the  reindeer  bells  will  jingle  and 
sing  through  all  that  desolate  land.  The 
Esquimaux  shall  stop  starving,  and  work 
and  grow  fat. 

This  is  a  charity,  but  it  is  sound  and 
economic,  and  deserves  full  and  generous 
support. 

,  The  Mail  and  Express  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  following  subscriptions,  and 
will  record  others  from  day  to  day: 


The  Mail  and  Express . $50  00 

James  Little.  ...  . 5  00 

Frederick  W.  Stoneback .  5  00 

J.  H.  Charles .  5  00 

Y.  Thompson . 5  00 

W.  T.  Bliss .  5  00 

Howard  Wilson .  5  00 

G.  K.  Harroun .  5  00 

G.  H.  Fleming .  5  00 

1W.  S.  Quigley . . . ■  5  00 

I  - — _ 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  12,  1891. 


alaskansVtarving. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  Last  fall,  on 
the  return  of  the  United  States  revenue  steamer 
Bear  from  her  annual  cruise  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United 
States  general  agent  of  education  for  Alaska, 
who  had  been  sent  along  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  native  races  and  establish  schools, 
reported  the  Eskimos  on  the  arctic  coast  in  a 
starving  condition.  The  whale  and  the  walrus, 
their  old-time  food  supply,  have  been  killed  off 
or  frightened  away  by  the  whalers. 

A  bill  was  at  once  introduced  into  the  last 
Congress  to  procure  for  Alaska  the  domesticat¬ 
ed  reindeer  of  Siberia,  both  as  a  present  relief 
to  the  famishing  people,  and  as  a  permanent 
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Appendix  D. 

DECREASE  OF  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  IN  WESTERN  ALASKA. 

From  Petroff’s  census  report,  1SS0. 

The  whaling  industry  may  be  expected  to  decline  gradually  here  as  it  has  done  in  other 
sections  of  the  globe.  The  danger  indicated  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trading  vessels  coming 
to  this  region,  chiefly  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  have  carried  such  quantities  of  alcoholic 
I  liquor  that  the  natives  have  acquired  a  craving  for  the  same  that  can  no  longer  be  subdued, 

!  and  this  causes  them  to  look  for  no  other  equivalent  for  their  furs,  oil.  and  ivory,  than  the 
means  of  intoxication.  At  the  same  time  they  become  utterly  reckless  in  their  pursuit  of 
fur-bearing  and  other  animals,  thinking  only  of  satisfying  their  desire  for  the  present  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  thought  of  the  future;  and  ii  this  state  of  affairs  be  continued  the  extei- 
mination  of  the  people,  consequent  upon  the  exhaustion  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  can  only  be 
a  question  of  time. 


Appendix  E. 

CATCH  OF  WHALES  IN  ALASKAN  WATERS. 


From  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  34.  The  Forty-second  Congress,  Second  Session.  Pages 

4  and  5. 


Year. 

No. 

of  ships. 

Average 

barrels. 

Total  catch, 
oil,  sperm 
and  whale. 

Total  value, 
including  bone. 

I 

1845  _____ 

163 

953 

Barrels. 
250,  600 

$5,  337,  780 

|  1846  _  —  - 

192 

869 

253, 800 

5,  542,  990 

1  1847  __ 

177 

1,  059 

187,  443 

4,  519,  330 
4,  198,  637 

1848  _  __  - _ 

159 

1,  164 

185,  256 

1  1849  --  _ 

155 

1,334 

206,  850 

5,  085,  716 

1850 

144 

1,692 

243,  648 

7, 186,  549 

1  1851  _  __  —  — 

138 

626 

86,  360 

2,  812,  350 

1852  __  __  _ 

278 

1,343 

373,  450 

14,  118,  900 

1853  _  _  _  _  _ 

238 

912 

218, 135 

7,  264,  470 

1854  -  -- 

232 

794 

184,  063 

6,  506,  976 

1855  _  _  _ _ - 

217 

873 

189,  579 

8,  038,  914 

1856  __  --  __  _ 

178 

822 

146,  410 

6,  651, 156 

1857  __  _  - 

143 

796 

113,  900 

5, 158,  760 

1858  _  —  _  -  - 

196 

620 

121,  650 

4,  625,  620 

1859  -  _ 

176 

535 

94,  160 

3,  459,  060 

I860  -  _  _  .  _  _ 

121 

518 

62,  678 

2,  297,  511 

1861  ______  _  _ 

76 

724 

55,  024 

1,  792,  900 

1862 

32 

610 

19,  525 

785, 217 

1863  _  _  --  -  - 

42 

857 

36,  010 

1,  855,  770 

1864  _____  _  _ 

68 

522 

35,  490 

2,  725,  612 

1865  -  _______  ____ 

59 

617 

36,  415 

3,  092,  160 

1866  —  _  _  __  _  _ 

95 

598 

56,  925 

4,  301,  250 
3, 192,  380 

1867  _  _  _  __  -  - 

90 

640 

57,  620 

1 885 

20,  817 
12,  231 

18«q  _  _ 

49 

IRqq 

48 

7,  452 

Appendix  F. 

REINDEER. 

From  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  volume  7,  pages  24  and  25. 


The  reindeer  ( Tarandus  rangifer),  the  only  domesticated  species  of  deer,  has  a  range  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  elk,  extending  over  the  entire  boreal  region  of  both  hemispheres,  from 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  in  the  north  to  New  Brunswick  in  the  south.  I  here  are  several 
J  ,  well-marked  varieties  differing  greatly  in  size  and  in  form  of  the  antlers— the  largest  forms 
■  |  occurring  furthest  north,  while  by  many  writers  the  American  reindeer,  which  lias  never 
been  domesticated,  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  The  antlers,  which  are  long  and 
branching,  and  considerably  palmated,  are  present  in  both  sexes,  although  in  the  female 
they  are  slender  and  less  branched  than  in  the  males.  In  the  latter  they  appear  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  in  any  other  species  of  deer,  and  Darwin  conjectures  that  in  this  circum¬ 
stance  a  key  to  their  exceptional  appearance  in  the  female  may  be.  found.  The  reindeer 
has  long  been  domesticated  in  Scandinavia,  and  is  of  indispensable  importance  to  the  Lap- 
land  race  to  whom  it  serves  at  once  as  a  substitute  for  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  and  goat.  As 
a  beast  of  burden  it  is  capable  of  drawing  a  weight  of  300  pounds,  while  its  fleetness  and 
endurance  are  still  more  remarkable.  Harnessed  to  a  sledge  it  will  travel  without  diffi¬ 
culty  100  miles  a  day  over  the  frozen  snow,  its  broad  and  deeply  cleft  hoofs  being  admirably 
adapted  for  travelling  over  such  a  surface.  During  summer  the  Lapland  reindeer  leeds 
chiefly  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  willow  and  birch  ;  and  as  this  season  migration  to  the 
coast  seems  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  species,  the  Laplander,  with  his  family  and 
herds,  sojourns  for  several  months  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  In  winter  its  food  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  the  reindeer  moss  and  other  lichens,  which  it  makes  use  of. its  hoofs  in 
seeking  for  beneath  the  snow.  The  wild  reindeer  grows  to  a  much  greater  size  than  the 
tame  breed,  but  in  Northern  Europe  the  former  are  being  gradually  reduced  through  the 
natives  entrapping  and  domesticating  them.  The  tame  breed  found  in  Northern  Asia  is 
much  larger  than  the  Lapland  form  and  is  there  used  to  ride  on.  There  are  two  distinct 
varieties  of  the  American  reindeer,  the  barren-ground  caribou  and  the  woodland  caribou. 
The  former,  which  is  larger  and  more  widely  distributed  ol  the  two,  frequents  in  summer 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  retiring  to  the  woods  in  autumn  to  feed  on  the  tree  and  other 


(/lichens.  The  latter  occupies  a  very  limited  tract  of  woodland  country,  and,  unlike  thej 
f  barren-ground  form,  rnigrates  southward  in  Spring.  The  American  reindeer  travel  in  greatl 
herds,  and  being  both  unsuspicious  and  curious  they  fall  ready  victims  to  the  bow  andj 
arrow  or  the  cunning  snare  of  the  Indian  to  whom  their  carcasses  form  the  chief  source  of, 
food,  clothing,  tents,  and  tools. 


Appendix  G. 

WILD  REINDEER  IN  ALASKA. 

Charles  H.  Townsend  in  the  Report  of  the  Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  Steamer  Corwin , 
1SS5,  Captain  M.  A.  Healij,  commanding,  pages  87  and  88. 

Reindeer  are  found  more  or  less  regularly  throughout  Alaska.  They  were  found  by  Mr. 
McLenegan  on  the  Noiitak,  as  well  as  by  our  party  on  the  Kowak.  Traders  in  the  service  j 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  told  me  of  their  common  distribution  over  the  Yukon, 
Kuskokvim,  and  Aleutian  divisions  of  the  country.  They  have  even  been  shot  on  Ounimak 
Island,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula.  But  reindeer  are  restless  animals,  irregular  in  their 
migrations  and  habits.  Sometimes  they  desert  whole  sections  of  the  country  for  months  | 
together,  and  they  appear  to  have  withdrawn  from  many  regions  where  fire-arms  have  been 
introduced.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large  lieards  of  reindeer  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
domestication  by  the  Chukchees,  at  East  Cape  and  other  well  known  places  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  Bering  Straits,  with  whom  the  natives  of  the  Alaskan  side  communicate  regularly, 
there  appears  to  be  no  domestication  of  the  species  whatever  in  Alaska,  nor  indeed  in  any 
part  of  North  America. 

In  time,  when  the  general  use  of  fire-arms  by  the  natives  of  upper  Alaska  shall  have  re- 
duced  the  numbers  of  this  wary  animal,  the  introduction  of  the  tame  variety,  which  is  a  , 
substantial  support  to  the  people  just  across  the  Straits,  among  our  own  thriftless,  alcohol- 
bewitched  Eskimos,  would  be  a  philanthropic  movement,  contributing  more  toward  their  | 
amelioration  than  any  system  of  schools  or  kindred  charities.  The  native  boats  could 
never  accomplish  the  importation,  which  would,  however,  present  no  difficulty  to  ordinary 
seagoing  vessels.  The  taming  of  the  American  reindeer  is  impracticable ;  for  domestica¬ 
tion,  with  this  animal  at  least,  is  the  result  of  subjection  through  many  generations.  Some¬ 
thing  tending  to  render  a  wild  people  pastoral  or  agricultural  ought  to  be  the  first  step 
toward  their  advancement.  In  our  management  of  these  people,  “purchased  from  the 
Russians.”  we  have  an  opportunity  to  atone,  in  a  measure,  for  a  century  of  dishonorable 
treatment  of  the  Indian. 


Appendix  H. 

DOMESTIC  REINDEER  IN  LAPLAND. 

From  Du  Chaillu’s  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  volume  pages  167  and  16S. 

The  Fjeld  Lapp’s  time  is  engaged  in  adding  to  his  herd,  to  which  he  and  his  family 
/  devote  all  their  energies,  for  their  welfare  depends  on  the  growth  of  the  animals.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  increase  or  decrease  of  reindeer  according  to  the  districts,  ! 
for  the  people  often  change,  and  there  has  been  of  late  years  in  the  north  a  large  immi¬ 
gration  of  Norwegian  Lapps  to  the  territory  of  Sweden,  especially  to  Keresuando,  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  population  and  the  reindeer  are  increasing.  There  is  a  greater 
number  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  owing  to  the  number  of  stationary  bonder  (farmer)  and 
sea  Lapps  which  far  outnumber  the  nomads.  According  to  the  late  census  there  are : 

In  Sweden  (1870)  6,702  Laplanders,  with  220,800  reindeer;  in  Norway  (1865;  17,178 
Laplanders,  with  101,768  reindeer;  in  Finland  (1865)  615  Laplanders,  with  40,200  rein-  ! 
deer;  in  Russia  (1859)  2,207  Laplanders,  with  4,200  reindeer. 

With  those  that  belong  to  farmers  and  others  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  the  rein¬ 
deer  number  about  400,000.  The  Samoi'des  have  the  largest  and  finest  breeds  which  are 
not  numbered  among  those  of  the  Lapps.  In  Kautokeino  th£re  are  Lapps  who  own  2,000 
reindeer;  in  Sorsele,  in  Sweden,  one  is  said  to  own  5,000,  and  others  1,000  and  2,000. 
Some  of  the  forest  Lapps  have  1,000.  In  Lulea  Lappmark  there  are  herds  of  over  2,000  ; 
in  Finmarken,  of  5,000 ;  and  some  Lapps  have  owned  as  many  as  10,000.  A  herd  of  2,000 
to  2,500  is  said  to  give  about  200  to  250  calves  yearly. 

Every  owner  has  his  own  mark  branded  upon  the  ears  of  all  his  reindeers,  and  no  other 
person  has  a  right  to  have  the  same,  as  this  is  the  lawful  proof  of  ownership;  otherwise,  | 
when  several  herds  are  mingled  on  the  mountains,  the  separation  would  be  impossible. 
According  to  custom  no  one  can  make  a  new  mark  but  must  buy  that  of  an  extinct  herd ; 
if  these  are  scarce  the  price  paid  to  the  families  that  own  them  is  often  high  ;  the  name  of 
the  purchaser  and  each  mark  have  to  be  recorded  in  court,  like  those  of  any  other  owner 
and  property.  The  tax  paid  is  according  to  the  pasture  land  occupied. 


Appendix  J. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

To  extend  to  Alaska  the  benefit  of  the  laws  encouraging  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Whereas  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  entitled  “Ari  act  to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with 
the  colleges  established  in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  acts  supplementary  thereto ;  ”  and  an 
act  approved  August  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  “An  act  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support 
of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  under  the 


food  supply  for  the  future.  This  provision 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  failed  to  be  reached  on  the 
calendar  of  the  House.  The  bill  will  he  rein¬ 
troduced  into  the  next  Congress,  with  every 
prospect  of  success. 

In  the  meantime,  as  some  of  the  people  will 
perish  before  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and 
as  it  is  important  that  a  year  should  not  be  lost 
in  making  a  commencement  of  this  industrial 
feature  of  the  school  work  in  that  section,  some 
of  the  friends  of  Alaska  education  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  proposed  to  solicit  a  fund  of  $10,000, 
with  which  to  tide  over  the  present  season. 

The  money  so  procured  will  he  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  and  the  reindeer  purchased  will  be  made 
a  part  of  the  industrial  school  work  of  that  re¬ 
gion,  the  surplus  males  of  the  herd  being  used 
to  relieve  the  most  urgent  cases  of  distress 
among  the  people. 

All  northern  and  central  Alaska  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  reindeer.  Men  famil¬ 
iar  with  their  management,  care  and  propaga¬ 
tion  will  be  brought  over  from  Siberia  to  give 
instructions  in  the  same  to  the  Eskimo  young 
men. 

The  adoption  of  the  reindeer  as  a  means  of  j 
support  is  a  move  upward  from  a  barbarous  to  a 
nomadic  life,  and  is  a  stop  towards  civilization. 
In  connection  with  this  movement,  it  is  proba-  , 
ble  that  some  of  the  Siberian  reindeer  men 
will  remove  their  families  to  Alaska. 

The  permanency  of  both  schools  and  missions, 
and  of  the  population  itself  in  that  region,  is 
dependent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  domes¬ 
ticated  reindeer. 

Knowing  the  deep  interest  you  take  in  every 
movement  which  has  for  its  aim  the  bettering 
of  the  condition  of  suffering  humanity,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  you  to  act  as  treasurer  for  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  benevolently  inclined  in  New 
England. 

The  cost  of  the  reindeer  will  be  about  $10  per 
head.  Doubtless  many  of  your  readers  will  be 
ready  to  take  from  one  to  ten  head. 

All  contributions  should  be  made  by  the  25th 
of  May,  as  that  will  be  the  latest  opportunity 
of  sending  them  to  the  Arctic  for  this  season. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner, 

P.  S.  It  is  the  urgency  of  the  case— the  im¬ 
portance  of  saving  a  year  in  the  introduction  of 
the  reindeer,  and  especially  in  the  instruction 
of  the  natives  in  the  propagation  and  nature  of 
this  animal— that  emboldens  me  to  make  you 
this  appeal.  W.  T.  Harris. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Following  is  a  condensation  of  Dr.  Jackson’s 
report : 

From  time  immemorial  the  Eskimo  of  Arctic 
Alaska  have  lived  upon  the  whale,  the  walrus, 
and  the  seal  of  their  coasts  and  the  fish  of  their 
rivers.  The  supply  of  these  in  years  past  was 
abundant  and  furnished  ample  food  for  all  the 
people;  but  following  the  destruction  of  the 
whale,  which  cut  off  one  large  source  of  food 
supply,  the  whalers  turned  their  attention  to 
the  walrus,  destroying  thousands  annually,  for 
the  sake  of  their  tusks. 

Where  a  few  years  ago  they  were  so  numerous 
their  bellowings  were  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  waves  and  the  grinding  and  crashing  of  the 
ice  fields,  this  year  I  cruised  for  weeks  without 
seeing  or  hearing  one.  Indeed,  the  walrus  as  a 
source  of  food  supply  is  already  practically 
extinct. 

So,  too,  the  seal  and  sea-lion  are  now  becom¬ 
ing  so  scarce  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  na¬ 
tives  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  skins  to 
cover  their  boats,  and  their  flesh  for  food  is  now 
a  luxury. 

In  the  past  the  natives,  with  tireless  industry, 
caught  and  cured  for  their  long  winters  great 
quantities  of  fish,  but  American  canneries  have 
already  come  to  some  of  their  streams,  and  will 
soon  be  found  on  all  of  them,  both  carrying  the 
food  out  of  the  country  and  by  their  wasteful 
methods  destroying  the  future  supply. 

Thus  the  support  of  the  people  is  largely  gone, 
and  the  process  of  slow  starvation  and  exter¬ 
mination  has  commenced  along  the  whole 
Arctic  coast  of  Alaska.  At  Point  Barrow  where 
there  were  formerly  a  thousand  people,  there 
are  now  not  over  a  hundred.  Cape  Franklin 


■ — iL  .  .  -  '  ■  .  _ 

having  formerly  a  largo  population  is  now 
without  an  inhabitant. 

At  Point  Hope  the  population  is  reduced  from 
two  thousand  to  350.  The  official  reports  of  de¬ 
population  I  am  able  to  confirm  from  my  obser¬ 
vation  this  summer,  finding  a  number  of  aban¬ 
doned  villages  and  crumbling  houses,  and 
wherever  I  visited  the  people  I  heard  the  same 
tale  of  destitution. 

In  this  crisis  a  plan  was  introduced  before 
Congress,  and  passed  the  Senate,  to  introduce 
into  northern  Alaska  the  domesticated  rein¬ 
deer  of  Siberia  from  the  shore  across  Bering 
Straits,  and  thus  create  as  permanent  and  as 
secure  a  food  supply  for  the  Eskimos  as  cattle 
or  sheep  raising  in  Texas  or  New  Mexico  does 
for  the  people  of  those  sections.  But  in  the 
multitude  of  bills  and  the  rush  of  a  short  ses¬ 
sion  it  was  not  reached. 

It  is  therefore  now  proposed  to  appeal  to  the 
public  and  take  what  funds  can  be  gathered  in 
the  next  three  weeks  and  make  a  commence¬ 
ment  this  summer,  utilizing  St.  Lawrence  Isl¬ 
and  in  northern  Bering  Sea  as  a  distributing 
point  for  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Alaska.  The 
reindeer  will  cost  about  $10  each,  consequently 
everyone  that  contributes  $10  can  have  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  feeling  that  they  have  contributed 
one  reindeer  to  the  herd,  and  have  a  share  in 
the  creation  of  an  industry  that  will  ultimately 
save  thousands  of  people  from  starvation. 


All  moneys  for  this  purpose  can  be  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Transcript,  or  J.  W.  Davis,  206 
Sears  Bulding,  who  on  May  25  will  remit 
them  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made 
with  the  Boston  subscription,  account  of  which 
will  be  duly  made  in  the  Transcript. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  14,  1891. 


FOR  STARVING  ALASKAN  ABORIGINES. 

The  fund  proposed  by  Professor  W.  T.  Harris, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  bridge  over  the  failure  of  the  last  House 
of  Representatives  to  reach  on  its  calendar  the 
Senate  bill  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  for  introducing  among 
the  starving  Eskimos  of  the  Alaska  coast  the 
domesticated  reineder  of  Siberia,  should 
be  made  up  before  the  25th  of  May,  as 
that  will  be  the  latest  day  for  reaching  the  last 
steamer  for  the  Arctic  this  season.  The  walrus 
catching  and  whaling  pursuits  of  these  Eskimos 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  only  alternative 
to  starvation  for  them  is  the  use  of  reindeer. 
The  sum  of  $10,000  is  asked  for  by  Professor 
Harris  upon  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  report  con¬ 
cerning  the  desperate  situation  of  our  Alaskan 
wards  after  a  personal  visit  to  them  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

All  moneys  for  this  purpose  can  be  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Transcript,  or  J,  W.  Davis,  206 
Sears  Building,  who  on  May  25  will  remit  them 
to  the  commissioner  of  education,  Washington. 
The  following  sums  have  been  received: 

A.  E.  N . £10 

L.  H.  W .  10 

H.  O.  . .  50 

Total . $1° 


SEND  THEM  REINDEER! 


hundred  ana  sixa¬ 


in  Arctic  Alaska  This  Means  Everything 
Material  to  the  Poor  Natives. 

The  Mail  and  Express  reindeer  fund  goes 
merrily  forward,  and  is  increasing  every  day. 
Every  $10  subscribed  furnishes  a  reindeer  for 


iiffS  an  acT^TJongress  "proved  Judysecond,  eq 

and  ,  al  acts  require  the  assent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  or  Tern  <  n  > 

h  fore^heir  provisions  become  available ;  and  t  Congress  has  committed  the 

be  WAeteas  Alaska  has  no  legislature  an or J*at  account^Cong  ^  ^  ^ 

charge  of  education  in  that  section  to  ^  -  J  f  the  United  State*  of  America  m  Con- 

Evolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  ’  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 

grmZ emb?ed  That  the  receive  and  disburse  through 

benefit  of  the  said  Territory  all  moneys  now  or  hereafter 

appropriated  under  said  acts. 


Appendix  K. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  IS,  1890. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


2 iSsisitsSifassSi 

bon.  In  1381  when  I  first  vis  ted  a  single  animal  had  been 

the^deer  haunt^  to-daj  they1  traverse  twice  that  distance.  These  contingencies  arise  from 

thieeTheTndiscriminate  slaughter  of  young  and  old  animals  primi- 

2.  The  use  at  the  present  day  of  improved  weapons  of  the  chase,  m  lieu  ot  p 

five  bows,  arrows,  and  spears.  when  the  deer  go  to  and  from  the 

"The  proposition  to  introduce  deer  from  the  Siberian  herds  can  be  effected  a.  a  cost  of 

the  Eskimo  in  the  style  of  herding.  _  .  resuit.  Ten  years  ago  the 

I  have  made  inquiries  upon  the  subject  and  now  g  J .  .m(i  0Jjcers  0f  the  Alaska 

^Tta’revenne  steamm'^ear’cai^belltilized  for  transportation,  and  I  know  no  man  more 

T^fth^ 

!  in  tb5r  ptsagA  while  the  extermination  of  the  walrus  is  almost  a  fact. 

These  remarks  I  present  as  requested. 

I  Yours  very  truly,  HENRY  D.  WOOLFE. 


Appendix  L. 


Mr  Henry  W.  Elliott,  who  has  published  a  monogram  on  the  Fur-Seal  Islands  of 

i  Alaska,  Government  Printing  Office >1884 y  page  limatio  couditions  it  is  of 

I  “  Stock  and  poultry  raising.- On  account  ot  the  severe ^c. a  ^  Th(J  experimeut 

course  impracticable  to  keep  stock  lieie  hniU  beef  cattle  up  in  the  spring  on 

has  been  tried  faithfully.  It  is  found  best  to  bring  beef  cattieup^  ^  0ctpbe»and 

I  the  steamer,  turn  them  out  to  pasture  u  ,  "  q  keep  them  refrigerated  the 

November,  and  then,  if  the  enow  conies l  to '  proportioS  of  severe 

rest  of  the  year.  Stock  can  not  be  profitably  raised  tore,  tn^p  year  they 

weather  annually  is  too  great— from  thi  1  ;fP  ftirnish  an  animal  with  hay  and 

require  feeding  aud  watering,  wi  „  ]  ss  Gf  the  ^rowing  summer  season  on 

grain  up  there  is  a  costly  matter,  and  the  jTTia ^ Vfow head  of  hardy  Si- 
both  islands  renders  haymaking  impracticabi  •  8hlore  of  gt>  paui;  among  the 

herian  cattle  might  pick  up  f.  Jn  l  qTi  r  uore  than  shelter  and  water  given  them, 
grasses  and  sand  dunes  there,  with  nothin^  th  re  of  them  would  hardly 

I  but  they  would  ueed  both  of  those  attentions.  Then  the  care  o  number  of  ani. 

return  expenses,  as  the  entire  grazi .  g e  q  half  of  this  area  is  unproductive, 

mals.  It  is  less  than  2  square  mile in an(1  vitality  of  these 

Then,  too,  a  struggle .for ,  existe 8  doubtf id  whether  they  could  be  put  through  another 
cattle  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  mas  ' then  and  am  now,  strongly  inclined  to  think 

]  sSfSr 

tu  Govern,  end  «<  «*. 

may  be  living  upon  the  islands . ? 


\l 


i  A 


k , 
?■ 


51st  Congress,  \  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

2d  Sessio?i.  f 


Report 
No.  34]  4. 


1 


v  O  1 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  IN  SOUTHERN  ALASKA. 


January  9,  1891.- 


-Couimitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  McComas,  h'om  the  Committee  ou  Education,  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing 


REPORT: 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  258.] 


.The  Committee  on  Education  reports  favorably  House  joint  resolution 
with  sundry  amendments  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Congress  has  passed  several  acts  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools  and  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  and 
Territories. 

These  several  acts  require  the  assent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  before  their  provisions  become  available;  but  as 
Alaska  lias  no  legislature,  it  is  the  only  Territory  which  is  unable  to 
avail  itself  of  the  benefits  aud  provisions  of  these  acts. 

This  bill  proposes  to  extend  to  Alaska  the  benefits  and  provisions  of 
the  agricultural  acts  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  like 
manner  to  the  other  Territories.  The  acts  are  recited  in  the  preamble 
to  the  joint  resolution. 

There  has  been  very  wide  divergence  of  views  with  regard  to  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  capabilities  of  Alaska,  or  whether  it  has 
any  agricultural  capabilities  at  all. 

This  bill  would  secure  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  station  in 
southern  Alaska,  which  has  a  temperate  climate,  aud  test  the  question 
of  what  can  and  what  can  not  be  raised  to  advantage. 

This  would  be  of  very  great  service  both  to  the  natives,  who  through 
the  Government  schools  are  coming  into  our  civilization,  and  to  the 
white  settlers  who  may  locate  in  that  vast  region,  which  embraces  about 
580,000  square  miles. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  area  within  the 
Aictic  regions  of  Alaska  that,  there  is  no  question,  can  never  be  adapted 
to  oi dinary  agricultural  pursuits,  nor  utilized  for  purposes  of  raising 
cattle,  horses,  or  sheep ;  but  this  large  area  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
support  of  reindeer. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  industrial  schools,  to  make  the  stock  raising  of  reindeer  the 
great  industrial  feature  of  that  region. 

This  will  utilize  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory, 
will  build  up  a  large  and  profitable  industry,  and,  above  all,  will  pro¬ 
vide  a,  comfortable  support  for  the  native  population  of  that  region. 

This  is  the  more  important  at  the  present  time,  because  the  American 
whalers  have  practically  destroyed  and  driven  out  the  whale  and  the 
walrus  from  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

The  destruction  of  the  whale  and  walrus  has  taken  away  three-fourths 

?ion  tUr  a‘',H  °*  SMPPly  of  the  Eskimo  population,  and  thatpopula 
tion  to-day  ou  the  Arctic  coas  tof  Alaska  is  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
The  large  canneries  will  soon  take  away  the  ttsh  supply? 

a  twofold1 importanc°ef:ta[ne  remdeer  fr0m  Siberia  iut0  Alaska  has 

(1)  As  the  establishment  of  a  profitable  industry  ' 

more  taluabl^lffh^^^  P,?0ple’  a/e,ief  that  wil1  become  more  and 
PpetaatesUs^f.  J  8  rouB<,>  8  re"«f  that  «"<*  established 

This  project  is  wiser  than  to  pauperize  the  people  of  Alaska. 

peopfe  se™nsusteTnTng  WarraUt?  this  attemP‘  ™ake  these 

The  lease  of  the  Seal  Islands  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 


the  starving  Esquimaux  in  Northern  Alaska, 
feomething  must  be  done  for  them  at  once, 
and  here  is  a  novel  way  to  do  it.  Kris  Krinule 
is  as  welcome  in  Alaska  as  on  Manhattan 
slaud,  but  his  bells  will  never  jingle  and 
tinkle  across  the  snow  if  he  can  get  no  rein¬ 
deer  to  carry  him  about. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  scheme  to  introduce 
reindeer  into  starving  Alaska  fully  meets  the 
need  of  the  case,  and  is  a  step  toward  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Its  full  adoption  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  future  and  will  develop  a  great 
industry.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  at 
this  office,  23  Park  row,  until  May  20. 

The  Mail  and  Express  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  following  subscriptions,  and 
will  lecord  others  from  day  to  day: 

The  Mail  and  Express .  00 

James  F.  E.  Little .  . [ii 

f rederick  VV.  Stoneback . .A'" .  2  XX 

V.  Thompson .  £ 

W  T  Rlicc  . 5  °0 

Howard  wiison .  £  ^ 

G.K.Harroun .  J,  $ 

G,H.  Fleming......:; . 

H  G.  Ludlow.......:....;..;. .  ,2  ^ 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Ludlow .  .  T,,  Lv 

Mrs.  R  C.  Crane . M 

. SS 

Mrs.  e.  m.  cnad  wick. . m  XX 

Mr!"  William  Th;?rbleday  ••••''.v:::;;;;;;;;  IS  m 

A.  E.  Barnes .  .  ?  99 

Charles  H.  Wells. ......  A*  A* . 

A.  R.  Slmgushard . AUUUIUUUUiO  00 


He  made  known  His  ways  unto  Moses, 
His  doings  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 


The  Mail  and  Express. 


No.  23  Park  Row. 


Friday  Evening,  May  13,  1891. 

gnu  -  1  T".  .  1 F"  1  ''  , 


SEND  THEM  REINDEER! 


Iu  Arctic  Alaska  Tliis  Means  Everything 
Material  to  the  Poor  Natives. 

The  Mail  and  Express  reindeer  fund  goes 
merrily  forward,  and  is  increasing  every  day. 
Every  .$10  subscribed  furnishes  a  reindeer  for 


the  starving  Esquimaux  in  Northern  Alaska 
(something  must  be  done  for  them  at  once, 
and  here  is  a  novel  way  to  do  it.  Kris  Kringle 
is  as  welcome  in  Alaska  as  on  Manhattan 
Island,  but  his  bells  will  never  jingle  and 
tinkle  across  the  snow  if  he  can  get  no  rein¬ 
deer  to  carry  him  about. 

Di.  Sheldon  Jackson  s  scheme  to  introduce 
reindeer  into  starving  Alaska  fully  meets  the 
need  of  the  case,  and  is  a  step  toward  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Its  full  adoption  will  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  oi  the  future  and  will  develop  a  great 
industry.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  at 
this  office,  23  Park  row,  until  May  20. 

The  Mail  and  Express  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  following  subscriptions,  and 
will  record  others  from  day  to  day: 

The  Mail  and  Express....  " 

James  F.  E.  Little .  . ™ 

Frederick  W.  .Stoneback . . ; "  | .  tl, 

w.  t.  Rifes . ;;;;;; .  °°° 

Howard  Wilson .  .  2 

G.  II.  Fleming .  .  U  $ 

w.  s.  Quigley . .  j?  “ 


h.'g.‘  Ludlow;;;;;;;;;;y.;;;;;;;;y;; .  ®  w 


Mrs.  H.  G.  Ludlow .  10  W  | 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Crane . . . ’ .  ™  W  j 

Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Benedict . .  10  uu 

Mrs.  M.C.  Cobb..... .  ft  ^ 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Cnadwick .  ft  XX 

Rev.  William  T.  Doubleday .  ft  XX 

Mrs.  William  Thaw .  ft  $ 

A.  E.  Barnes . ln  on 

Charles  H.  Wells . $  XX 

A.  R.  . ft 

.T.  Van  Santvoord.  .  X  uu 


Mary  L.  Parsons .  on 

James  M.  Ham .  ln  m 

Mrs.  James  M.  Ham . 

Amelia  J.  Burt......... . . . .  , a  aa 

Mrs.  Robert  I.  Brown . . . . .  •  11 

Five  children  in  one  family,  one  reindeer 
each .  00 


1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 


IK 


CRY! 


'£)(d.9I 

ays  Mere 
His  Way 


Uu^r^f 

Send  the  P.einfleer— Only  a  Fe 
to  Subscribe — Dr.  Jackson 
Thither. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  project  for  introduc¬ 
ing  the  reindeer  into  starving  Alaska  has  met 
with  the  substantial  indorsement  of  a  large 
!  number  of  citizens  in  various  parts  ot  the 
country,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures 
given  below,  the  Mail  and  Express  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  philan- 


tl,n  Morth  American  Commercial  Company,  on  the  basis  of 
to  yield  a  revenue  of  about  $1,000,000  annually. 

Under  the  old  lease  the  revenue  was  $317, oOO  annually. 

The  extending  to  Alaska  of  the  benefits  ot  the  agricultural  nil  .  p- 
proved  August  30,  1890,  would  give  for  the  year  ending  June— 

......  Sl5, 000 

.  .  16, 000 

. 1 J ; .  i  : ,  oo  o 

48, 000 

From  the  act  establishing  agricultural  experiment  stations  approved 
Tnlv  2  1862.  the  sum  of  $15,000. 

The  joint  resolution  would  therefore  carry  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1892,  $93,000,  and  for  the  following  year,  $o3,000. 

The  committee  report  therefore  this  joint  resolution  with  the  o 
ing  amendments  and  recommend  that  it  pass.  , 

In  line  4,  page  2,  after  the  word  “to”  insert  “give  any  assent  re- 

ouired  bv  either  of  said  acts,  and  to.  >> 

In  line" 4,  page  2,  after  the  word  “ benefits7  insert  and  provisions. 

In  line  6,  page  2,  after  “  Territory  ”  insert  “  ot  Alaska. 

In  line  7,  page  2,  after  the  word  “  acts  ”  add  “  in  like  manner  as  for 

any  other  Territory.” 


APPENDIX. 


thropic  and  humane  enterprise.  But  a  few 
days  now  remain  to  this  list,  and  it  should  be 
swelled  considerably  meanwhile. 

The  advent  of  the  reindeer  means  so  much 
to  the  poor  Alaskan,  in  transportation,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  development  of  industries, 
that  this  appeal  should  unlock  the  purse  of 
every  man,  woman  or  child  who  is  able  to 
give  one  reindeer  ($10)  or  any  portion  of  a 
reindeer,  however  small. 

DR.  JACKSON  OFF  TO  ALASKA. 

The  following  letter  upon  this  subject  has 
just  been  received; 

Department  op  the  Interior,  ) 
Bureau  of  Education.  > 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  25,  1SS91.  ) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mail  and  Express: 

Dear  Sir — I  learn  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
that  you  have  taken  a  very  kind  interest  in  the 
phila'nthrooic  enterprise  of  introducing  the  do¬ 
mesticated*  reindeer  of  Siberia  into  Alaska,  and 
have  opened  a  subscription  in  your  paper.  Dr. 
Jackson  bas  started  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  from 
which  place  he  will  sail  on  the  United  States 
revenue  marine  steamer  Bear  about  June  1.  It 
will  bo  desirable  for  him  to  know  a  few  days  be- 
foro  sailing  how  much  money  is  available  with 
which  to  "purchase  goods  to  barter  with  the 
Siberians  for  the  reindeer.  I  would  therefore  re¬ 
spectfully  request  that  you  notifyme  by  telegraph 
at  t.he  expense  of  this  bureau,  on  the  30th  inst., 
how  much  you  will  be  able  to  remit  to  the  rein¬ 
deer  fund  from  subscriptions  made  through  your 
paper.  Very  respectfully,  . 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 

The  MAIL  AND  Express  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  following  subscriptions,  and 
will  record  others  from  day  to  day: 

The  Mail  and  Express . $50  00 

Mrs.  William  Thaw . .  50  00 

Five  children  in  one  family,  one  reindeer 


AX  Hi  A*  . . . .  --  -  - 

The  young  ladies  of  Rye  Seminary,  Rye,  N.  Y.  50  00 


eagh 


50  00 

n . . 50  oo 


Mrs.  F.  L.  Achey. 


20  00 

Mary  L.  Parsous .  20  00 

Y  P  S.  C.  E.,  Reformed  Church,  Mt,  Vernon.  13  05 

Three  ladies  of  East  Orange,  N.  J .  IS  00 

G.  K.  Harroun .  10  00 

Si.  G.  Ludlow... .  10  .00 

Mrs.  II.  G.  Ludlow .  10  CO 

Mr.--.  R.  O.  Crane, . ‘ .  10  00 

Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Benedict .  10  00 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Cobb .  10  QO 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Chadwick .  10  00 

Augusta  Moore.. . . ,  10  oo 

Hev.  William  T.  Doubleday .  10  00 

E.  M.  Eames . 10  00 

Charles  H.  Wells. . 10  00 

A.  K.  Slingusliard .  10  00 

James  M.  Ham.. .  10  00 

Mrs.  James  M.  Ham..i .  10  00 

Mrs.  Robert  I.  Brown . .  — . .  10  00 

William  Rust .  10  00 

Mrs.  Levi  S.  Gates. . 10  U0 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  December  15,  1890. 

.  T  h,vp  honor  to  inclose,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  let- 

introduced  from  eastern  Siberia  and  northern  Luiope. 

Very  respectfully,  Ge0.  Chandler, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Committee  on  Education, 

Friday,  January  9,  1891. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a  m.,  Hon.  James  _0 11  number  12691  and 

SSSSttfi1  -  -- 

the  He  is  w  fot  that 

P' tZ‘ D°:  Jackson,  the  committee  will  he  please,!  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  DELEON  yACKSON^NEHAE  AGENT  OF  EDU- 

I)r,  Jackson  said:  Mr.  Chairman 

the  education  of  the  children  of  Alaska  without  distinction  of  race,  and  to  enable 
Sm  to  do  that  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 'Wi,000  to  cover  w,^ I,  schools ,» 
area  reaching  nearly  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of  the  United  btates. 
All  we  could  do  the  first  year-the  work  was  started  in  i885,. although  the  appropria¬ 
tion  was  passed  in  1884-was  to  establish  schools  in  southeastern  Alfeska. ■  *  1 ^ 

pointed  general  agent  of  education  for  Alaska.  All  wester, a  and  northern  Alaska 
was  beyond  ray  reach,  and  I  could  not  by ^ny  possible  way  get  there 
game  summer.  If  I  had  made  the  attempt  I  would  have  bail  to  wait,  until  thespxuig 
of  ii  then  go  to  San  Francisco  and  take  the  Alaska  commercial  steamer  noith  to 
Ounalaska,  and  get  back  perhaps  in  October  of  that  year. 


tn©  Eskimos  in  the 


t  '! 

Last  season,  in  attempting  to  establish  schools  among 
region,  I  was  compelled  to  take 
mouths 
best  I 

most  pom*  — -  - - -  -  ,  ,  ~ 

August  at  Point  Barrow.  There  is  no  regular  mail  line  in  Alaska  to  the  westward  ot 
Sitka.  Our  communication  with  western,  central,  and  northern  Alaska  is  by  vessels 
chartered  by  fur-trading  companies  aud  salmon-canning  companies  and  by  the  whalers 
who  make  their  annual  trips  into  the  Arctic  in  search  of  whales.  For  that  reason 
the  commissioner  of  education  iu  western  Alaska,  where  we  can  only  visit  our  schools 
once  a  year,  where  they  can  not  be  under  constant  supervision,  has  very  largely  gone 
into  the  system  of  contract  schools.  That  is,  he  says  to  the  Presbyterians,  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  the  Methodists,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Congregationalists,  or  Roman  Catholics, 
“If  you  put  up  a  good  school  at  such  a  point  and  give  ns  a  good  teacher,  one  who 
will  be  capable  of  teaching  a  grammar  school  at  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  or  Cleveland, 
we  will  give  you  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.”  So 
the  educational  system  through  western  aud  northern  Alaska  is  largely  the  contract 

"  Mr.  Caruth.  These  red  marks  on  the  map  indicate  the  places  where  you  have 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  shows  the  diligence  of  the  Bureau,  that  in  the  five 
years  since  the  matter  was  placed  in  its  hands  in  1885  it  has  been  able  to  establish 
so  many  schools. 

Mr.  Caruth.  How  many  schools  are  there  altogether  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  We  have  about  fourteen  day  schools  there  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  and  about  eleven  contract  schools. 

Mr.  Caruth.  How  many  pupils  are  in  attendance  at  these  schools? 

Dr.  Jackson.  In  round  number,  from  1.200  to  1,500. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  your  enrollment  statistics  for  1889  that  you  had  921 
scholars  and  14  teachers  as  against  814  in  1890  and  14  teachers,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  has  gone  from  $25,000  in  1884  to  $50,000  in  1890. 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  will  explain  that.  The  1884  Congress  gave  us  two  funds.  It  gave 
one  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  ordinary  common  schools.  Then  it  gave  the  j 
Indian  Bureau  $15,000  for  the  old-fashioned  Indian  schools.  At  that  time  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  whole  native  population  of  Alaska  as  Indians.  The  appropriations  ran 
in  that  way  for  three  years  ;  then,  as  the  common  school  fund  set  forth  that  it  was  to 
be  used  without  distinction  as  to  race,  the  two  funds  were  thrown  together  in  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill ;  and  the  larger  part  of  the  money,  at  least  half  of  it, 
goes  for  the  contract  schools.  .  „ 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  1890  there  was  used  some  $30,000  of  appropriation  lor 
these  schools  divided  among  the  different  denominations,  and  I  notice  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  had  some  $18,000  of  this  and  the  balance  was  divided  between  the  Episco¬ 
pal,  Moravians,  Methodist,  Catholic,  and  Congregationalists. 

Dr.  Jackson.  That  comes  from  the  pro  rata  per  pupil.  The  Presbyterians  have 
been  settled  for  about  thirteen  years  at  Sitka  and  have  put  in  from  $30,000  to  $40,000 
in  buildings  aud  improvements  aud  they  have  about  170  children  in  the  schools,  and 
by  allowing  the  pro  rata  per  child,  it  ran  the  fund  for  the  Presbyterians  up  to  $18,000 
last  year.  °That  is  the  reason  for  this  proportion,  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  pro 

rata  per  pupil.  ,  .  ,  .  ^  ,,  . .  .  ,  „ 

The  Chairman.  And  in  this  enrollment  you  speak  of,  how  about  the  14  teachers  ( 
Dr.  Jackson.  They  belong  to  the  day  schools  ouly.  We  have  with  the  day  and 
contract  schools  about  66  employes. 

The  Chairman.  These  day  schools  are  governmental  entirely. 

Dr.  .Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McComas.  When  you  left  Alaska  how  many  pupils  were  there  in  all,  it  you 
include  the  contract  and  day  schools  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  should  say,  in  round  numbers,  1,500. 

Mr.  Geissenhainer.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  population  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  We  estimate  that  the  school  population  is  about  10,000  and  we  have 
only  about  1,500  in  school.. 

Mr  Geissenhainer.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ?  .  , 

Dr.  Jackson.  Simply  that  Congress  has  not  given  the  funds  to  establish  schools 
enough.  Some  of  these  schools  are  500  miles  apart  aud  from  1  to  250  miles  is  e 

ordinary  distance  between  schools.  ,  ,  , . 

Mr.  McComas.  That  is  a  pretty  long  walk  before  school  tune. 

Mr.  Langston.  How  many  Government  schools  are  there  and  how  many  con ti act 

schools  are  there  ?  .  ,  . 

Dr.  Jackson.  Fourteen  Government  aud  eleven  contract. 

Mr  Langston.  What  denominations  are  at  work  there  .  .  , 

Dr.  Jackson.  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
Moravians,  Friends,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr  Geissenhainer.  Any  Lutherans  ?  ...  ,  ...  ,  , ,  „ 

Dr.'  Jackson.  Two  Swedish  Lutherans  have  made  application,  and  it  we  have  the 
fund  for  1891  they  will  be  placed  under  contract.  The  Commissioner  would  ha 
■done  so  last  year  if  the  appropriation  asked  for  had  tieen  granted. 

Mr  McCormick.  Have  you  any  native  teachers  ?  .  .,  .  , 

Dr  Jackson.  We  have  three.  The  oldest  native  school  teachers  is  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  of  course  it  takes  time  to  take  these  people  out  ot  barbarism  and 
bring  them  to  a  position  where  they  are  capable  teachers.  We  have  three  who  ha\  e 

a  Mr.  Langston.  What  progress  do  you  find  these  people  make  in  their  studies  . 

Dr.  Jackson.  We  find  they  make  rapid  progress.  All  our  teachers  are  from  the 
East  and  they  have  had  experience  in  the  various  departments  ot  the  eastern  schools 
and  they  testify  that  practically  there  is  no  difference  between  the  native  mind  and. 
that  of  the  ordinary  American  child  iu  the  States,  at  least  in  the  first  stages  ot  educa¬ 
tion.  .  ,,  ,  ,  » 

Mr.  Langston.  What  ages  have  you  m  the  schools  ?  .  „ 

Dr.  Jackson.  We  have  all  ages  from  babyhood  up  to  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 
In  one  instance  we  have  had  the  grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter  in  the  same 
class.  Especially  among  the  native  tribes  of  southeastern  Alaska  there  is  an  exceed¬ 
ing  earnest  desire  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.  .  « 

Mr.  Langston.  What  is  the  age  of  these  three  native  teachers  you  have  theie  . 
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That’s  What  the  Alaskans 
Are  to  Have, 


ACCORDING  TO  DR..  JACKSON. 


Noted  Missionary  and  Hia 
Work  Among'  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Heathen. 


Dr.  Sheldon  JacksoD,  superintendent  and 
general  agent  of  government  schools  in 
Alaska,  has  been  working  with  congress 
to  get  an  appropriation  for  purchasing  and 
transporting  reindeer  from  Siberia  to 
Alaska.  He  lectured  last  night  in  the 
Fort  Street  presbyteriau  church  on  eastern 
Siberia  aud  Arctic  Alaska,  with  stereopti- 
con  views,  and  was  seen  yesterday  by 
The  news. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  been  a  missionary  and 
superintendent  of  missions  for  the  presby- 
terian  church  in  the  American  territories 
all  his  life.  His  first  work  in  Alaska  was 
in  1877,  in  establishing  schools  aud  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  -southeastern  portion.  He 
found  the  whole  country  unorganized. 
/During  the  10  years  from  its  purchase 
from  Russia  (in  1867)  the  territory  had 
remained  without  law  or  government  of 
any  kind.  Men  robbed,  murdered  and 
violated  every  law  in  the  decalogue  with¬ 
out  restraint.  Under  these  conditions  mis¬ 
sionary  work  made  slow  progress,  and  Dr. 
Jackson  at  once  set  out  to  secure  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  United  States  laws 
over  this  region,  which  was  fin¬ 
ally  effected  in  1884,  largely  through 
the  influence  of  President  Harrison, 
then  chairman  of  tho  senate  committee  on 
|  territories.  An  appropriation  of  8825,000 
I  was  made  for  educational  purposes,  and 
Dr.  Jackson  was  appointed  the  first  super¬ 
intendent  and  general  agent  of  tho  govern¬ 
ment  in  establishing  and  managing  its 
school  interests  iu  southeast,  south  and 
southwest  Alaska. 

Called  to  Arctic  Alaska. 

After  several  years,  a  call  was  made  to 
extend,  the  schools  into  Arctic  Alaska, 
among  the  Esquimaux  Indians.  In  1890, 


— 


Jr.  Jackson  was  furnished  transportation 


on  the  U.  S.  revenue  steamer  Bear,  on  her 


annual  trip  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  O.i  that 
:  rip  he  found  that  the  na¬ 
tives  along;  the  coast  were 


Dr.  Jackson. 


There  K  I  teaeher.  am!  I  .houW  say  she  was  twenty  year,  of  age. 


actually  starving  because  oT  the 
destruction  of  their  principal  food  supply 

—the  whale,  walrus  and  seals, by  rapacious 

white  fishermen.  A  full  growu  wa*r“®» 

> ays  Dr.  Jackson,  weghs  about 
pounds,  and  las.  ivory  lusts  average  about  , 
20  pounds  a  pair.  Often  2,000  of  these 
animals  have  been  killed  bv  the  crew  ot 
one  ship,  for  their  ivory.  'hen- 
carcasses  being  left  on  the  noas. 

Whales  and  seals  in  like  manner  were  ; 
slaughtered,  thu3  robbing  the  natives  cl  j 
i heir  food  supply.  Where  formerly  fleets 
of  300  and  400  ships  fished  in  these  waters, 
there  are  not  even  70,  so  great  has  been 
the  decima'.iou  of  the  whales,  walrus  and 
seal. 

.  Reindeer  for  tire  Alaskans. 

He  reported  their  deplorable  condition  to 
congress.  Two  courses  were  open— either 
to  feed  them  or  introduce  among  them  the 
dofnestic  reindeer  of  Siberia.  As  the 
former  course  could  only  result  in  pauper¬ 
izing  them,  the  latter  was  adopted.  For 
this  purpose  the  senate  ot  1890-1  voted 
to  appropriate  $15,000,  but  the 
lower  house  killed  the  bill.  The 


same  bill  lias  been  reintroduced  into  the 


ftclLUO  liCAo  wy**  *  - -  . 

present  senate  and  reported  favorably  upon 
by  the  committee  on  agriculture,  of  which 
our  Senator  McMillan  is  a  member,  au*A  lie 
is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  measure. 
There  are  good  assurances  also  that  the 
bill  will  pass  the  present  house. 

On  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  last 
year,  a  fund  of  $2,200  was  raised  by  pn-  ; 
vale  subscrip  ion  in  New  York,  Phila-  i 
deiphia  and  Boston  and  placed  in  tho  j 
bauds  otibe  government,  which  commis¬ 
sioned  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  summer  of  1801 
to  proceed  to  Siberia  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Bear  and  procure  information  concerning 
the  purchase  and  transportation  of  rein¬ 
deer.  He  purchased  16  head,  costing  $8 
to  $10  each,  which  he  left  as  an  expert-, 
meet  on  a  small  islaud  in  the  harbor  of 
Unalaska,  in  southeast  Alaska.  He  is  now 
under  orders  to  proceed  io  Siberia  this 
summer  and  purchase  500  herd,  more  or 
less.  These  are  to  be  placed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  territory. 
Herders  wil  he  induced  to  come  with 
them  to  care  for  them  and  to  instruct  and 
I  rain  tho  brightest  of  the  young  native 
Alaskans  selected  out  of  tho  government 
schools,  who  in  lime  are  expected  to  be¬ 
come  experts.  These  animals  subsist  on 
lichen  and  arctic  moss,  without  further  at¬ 
tention  than  herdiDg.  They  are  used  for 
transportation  purposes  the  samo  aB 
horses,  their  skins  are  good  for  tents,  bed¬ 
ding,  clothing,  etc.,  aud  tlieir  flesh  for 
food.  Arctic  Alaska  can  sustain  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  100,000,  but  is  now  decreased  to 
about  15,000. 

A  Curious  Behring  Strait  Fact. 

Behring  straits  is  45  miles  broad,  out  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  say3  Dr.  Jackson,  that 
midway  the  strait  are  two  small  inhab¬ 
ited  islands,  only  two  miles  apart,  aud 
that  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  ami  Bussia  passes  between  them, 
thus  bringing  these  two  great  countries 
almost  within  speaking  distance  of  each 
other. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  asked:  “What  about 
the  missionary  work  in  Alaska?” 

“The  presbyterian  church  was  the  first 
on  the  ground,”  he  said,  “and  now  has 


one  Of  Alaska  ? 

“f-  DSTlwofluiled  their  ^education  outside  of  Alaska,  but  the  womau 

twenty-fiveSyears  of  age  received  »UeJ~ was  uot 
A  few  minutes  ago  the  chairman  called  my  attention  to  tne  ^  ^  that>  and  that 

a  large  increase  but  rather  a  decreas  ‘  t  •  „  us  compulsory  education, 

u  why  a  bill  ha.  Su.  wLk  they  are 

The  native  parents  will  not  avail  tnenise  school  and  the  next  week  possibly 

exceedingly  anxious  to  have  1  the  whole  family  will  go  for  probably  two 

may  be  favorable  for  going  fishing,  and  the  wll”ie  iam  •>  |  d  has  been  a  great 

weeks.  That  breaks  up  «m1»nuons  progre* ^  J e  oh, by  ^ 

kiVth-0  SiaSS^  of  f,e  e/ery  year  iu  school. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Would  the  statute  be  enforced  Qur  plan  is  to  appoint  a 

would  expect,  be  would  see  that  every  child  was  m  school. 

M  t  tursTON  Wbat  is  the  population  as  you  estimate  it  . 

Dr  JACKS™  it 7s  “bout  34,00(1  to  35,000  of  which  33,000  .»  native. 

“!•  Indians  iu  Alaska.  Commencing  along  with  the 

Arctic' ’Aeau  Une  and  crossiugbowu  to  Behring  Sea  is  Esquimaux  population.  Half 
the  native  population  of  Alaska  is  Esquimaux. 

&  =  -tsep^mhcr,  I  think. 

Mr.  McComas.  What  is  your  estimate  .  ,  but  x  should  sav  there  are 

Dr  Jackson.  Of  course  we  have  a  good  many  .  >  ,  .  ,  Ann  +  „  *  qqq 

i  TX«trrr^«f 

Sr  Jackson  .  Yes.  sir;  and  the  United  States  have  in  1880. 

Mr  McComas.  What  was  tbe  census  ot  load  ■ 

Dr  Jackson.  About  34,000,  I  tbink,  for  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  McCormick.  And  you  estimate  about  tbe  same  now  . 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  bas  not  increased  very  much. 


7  stations,  5  organ  zed  native  churches, 


Mr.  McComas.  During  a  century  bas  tbe  population  increased  or  decreased? 

Dr.  Jackson.  The  census  reports  have  been  so  imperfect  that  there  is  no  telling 
anything  about  that. 

Mr.  McComas.  Wbat  is  tbe  Russian  population  there  now  ( 

Dr.  Jackson.  About  3,000. 

Mr.  McComas.  Has  that  decreased  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes  ;  1  think  it  is  dying  out. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Who  composes  the  other  population  ! 

Dr.  Jackson.  We  have  about  6,000  Tblingets. 

Mr.  McComas.  Where  are  the  Thlingets  ?  .. 

Dr.  Jackson.  They  are  one  of  ten  separate  tribes  in  southeast  Alaska,  speaking 

Thlinget  language. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Indians? 

Dr.  Jackson.  That  is  a  debated  poiut. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Are  tbey  white  or  red? 

Dr.  Jackson.  They  are  partly  colored,  very  light. 

Mr.  Cobb.  As  light  as  the  Iudians? 

Dr.  Jackson.  They  are  not  as  dark  as  the  Indiaus. 

Mr.  McComas.  How  many  are  Aleuts?  .  .  .. 

Dr.  Jackson.  There  are  probably  2,000  or  3,000  Aleuts.  These  were  originally 
Esquimaux,  and  are  practically  civilized.  They  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
islands  They  are  a  very  inoffensive,  mild  people,  and  that  is  found  to  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  native  population  of  Alaska.  There  lias  never  been  a  war,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  force  them  into  war  with  the  whites.  Of  course  they  have  had  inter¬ 
tribal  wars. 

Mr.  Langston.  You  speak  of  Esquimaux. 

Dr.  Jackson.  Of  all;  Thlingets  and  Esquimaux.  .  , 

When  vou  have  your  long  session  of  Congress  usually  the  appropriation  tor  educa¬ 
tion  in  Alaska  is  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  and  is  among  the  last  things  enacted,  and 
the  last  vessel  which  leaves  Sau  Francisco  which  reaches  the  teachers  of  western 
Alaska  leaves  in  April  or  May,  and  the  result  bas  been  each  long  term  ot  Congress 
when  tbe  bill  is  passed  in  July  the  Commissioner  can  not  communicate  with  them 
for  another  year.  Iu  the  spriug  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it  and  there  is  no 
wav  for  the' Commissioner  to  know  whether  to  appoint  the  teachers  or  not,  so  we 


Wily  I  or  tllO  to  ..  r - -  ,  , 

have  gone  on  keeping  our  schools  going,  supposing  Congress  would  make  the  appro- 


and  600  members.  The  Moravians  have  2 
stations,  the  protestant  episcopalians  3, 
Roman  catholics  4,  congregationahsts  1, 
methodisls  2,  baptists  1,  Swedish  Lu- 
therans  2,  Quakers  1.  Ou  an  average  these 
denominational  missions  are  about  500 
miles  apart.  They  have  from  2,000  to 
3,000  natives  under  instruction  and  prob¬ 
ably  1,000  converts.  Many  of  these  mis¬ 
sions  are  only  recently  established.” 

•Tt  is  said,  Dr.  Jacksnn,  that  the  Alaska 


priation.  ,  .  .  ,  - 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  schools  taught  in  continuous  session  tor  a,  term  l 
Dr.  Jackson.  It  is  a  continuous  session  of  nine  months  with  a  holiday  vacation. 
The  Chairman.  When  is  the  vacation  ? 

Dr  Jackson.  During  Christmas  and  New  Year,  and  we  have  a  vacation  ot  June, 
July,  and  August.  We  commence  the  1st  of  September  and  close  tbe  31st  of  May. 
These  schools  have  been  very  economically  managed,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  if  all 
of  you  gentlemen  could  make  a  trip  up  there  and  examine  into  them. 

Mr.  McCormick.  How  do  you  manage  it,  so  far  as  getting  the  children  together  is 

concerned  ? 

Dr  Jackson.  We  have  taken  tbe  largest  villages  first,  and  our  schools  are  in  vil¬ 
lages’  of  from  500  to  2,000  inhabitants.  Iu  a  village  of  500  people,  one-halt  ot  the 
population  is  under  twenty-one  yers  of  age,  so  we  have  a  much  larger  school  popu- 
lation  than  you  would  expect  from  the  total  population  ot  the  leriitory. 

Mr.  Geissenhainer.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  Esquimaux  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  Well,  I  saw  only  one  old  man  this  whole  entire  season  among  them 
and  I  do  not  think  he  was  over  sixty  years,  but  he  looked  as  though  he  was  ninety 

or  one  hundred.  .  .  , 

Mr.  Dork.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  developing  that  people  i  ..... 


Dr.  Jackson.  A  great* ileal, 'sir.  The  Government  toolt  measurements  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  population  at  Point  Barrow  and  the  average  stature  was  5  feet  7  inches, 
and  the  average  weight  was  167  pounds,  so  you  see  these  are  fair-sized  men.  | 

Mr.  Cobb.  A  o-ood  deal  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  the  character  of  i 
the  people  in  regard  to  their  licentiousness,  etc. 

Dr.  Jackson.  Most  native  people  are.  They  do  not  look  at  it  in  the  same  light 
that  we  do.  The  women  there  regard  it  in  the  same  light  as  washing,  just  as  a  means 
of  earning  money,  and  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  sin.  They  do  not  lose  caste  by 
their  immorality,  but  are  raised  iu  the  estimation  of  their  companions,  and  they  think  | 
that  a  woman  is  fortunate  who  has  cohabitation  with  a  white  man.  They  seem  to 
have  no  conception  that  there  is  any  wrong  about  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Do  you  think  that  they  can  be  developed  out  of  that? 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  because  in  southeastern  Alaska  where  we  have  had  them 
for  some  eight  or  ten  years  in  schools,  a  portion  of  them  have  become  just  as  virtuous  . 
'  and  in  as  fair  a  proportion  as  you  find  among  our  own  people.  That  is  a  matter  of  [ 
education. 


Now  to  go  back  to  the  point  of  why  it  is  important  that  that  bill  should  be  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  appropriation  so  that  the  Commissioner  would  know  when  he  had  to  send 
word  early  in  May  that  he  could  commission  the  teachers  to  go  on  with  the  contract 
schools,  etc. - 

Mr.  McComas.  What  is  the  distance  in  miles  and  in  time  from  Washington  and 
your  schools  of  Alaska? 

Dr.  Jackson.  It  is  two  weeks  to  the  schools  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  McComas.  From  Washington? 

Dr.  Jackson.  From  Washington,  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Langston.  Two  weeks  from  here  to  where  you  reside  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  To  Sitka.  If  you  go  to  Ounalaska,  it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days 
from  San  Francisco,  and  of  course  six  days  from  here  would  make  it  eighteen  days, 
but  if  you  fail  to  get  a  steamer  you  have  to  wait  a  year  for  the  next  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  steamers  run  once  a  year  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  schools  of  northern  and  central  Alaska,  but  they  run 
two  or  three  times  up  to  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Mr.  McComas.  Unless  you  have  this  appropriation - 

Dr.  Jackson.  The  Commissioner  has  to  go  on  supposing  you  are  going  to  do  it, 
which  the  law  does  not  permit. 

Mr.  McComas.  And  it  commenced  with  $25,000  and  later  it  has  got  to  $50,000  a 
year,  which  I  have  reason  to  know  is  very  inadequate. 

Dr.  Jackson.  We  asked  last  year  $75,000,  but  any  of  you  gentlemen  can  see  the 
Commissioner  not  only  has  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  but  has  to  build  the 
schoolhouses  and  build  residences  for  the  teachers.  We  could  not  send  a  cultivated 
man  up  there  with  his  wife,  a  first  class  teacher,  and  put  them  in  these  Esquimaux 
houses.  These  Esquimaux  live  in  underground  houses,  filthy  and  low  beyoud  all  de¬ 
scription.  It  would  ruin  the  health  of  a  teacher  to  make  him  live  iu  one  of  those 
houses,  so  the  Government  has  to  build  the  teachers’  residences  as  well  as  school- 
houses. 

Mr.  Langston.  What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  building  the  structures  of  which 
you  speak  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  can  not  give  you  the  entire  number.  There  were  two  residences 
and  three  school  buildings  erected  iu  central  Alaska  last  year,  and  two  school  build¬ 
ings  in  southeastern  Alaska  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Langston.  By  the  churches? 

Dr.  Jackson.  The  churches  wherever  they  enter  into  a  contract  build  all  the  school 
buildings. 


Mr.  Langston.  Can  you  tell  how  many  buildings  the  churches  have  already  erected 
and  how  many  the  Government  have  erected  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  could  not  do  it  now  but  I  can  send  it  to  the  committee  before  the 
next  meeting.  lean  tell  the  number  of  stations  that  have  buildings.  The  Presby¬ 
terians  have  possibly  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  worth  of  buildings  at  Sitka.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings- 
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Mr.  Langston.  The  Presbyterians  are  doing  quite  a  large  work. 

Dr.  Jackson.  They  have  been  longest  on  the  ground.  The  other  denominations, 
however,  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  work. 

Mr.  Langston.  How  are  the  Roman  Catholics  proceeding  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  have  been  unable  to  visit  them.  They  have  three  stations 
have  five  or  six  priests,  two  or  three  sisters,  and  two  or  three  lay  brothers. 

Mr.  Langston.  The  educational  work  of  Alaska  at  the  present  is  really  in 
hands  of  churches,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  entirely. 

Mr.  Langston.  But  I  mean  by  contract  with  the  educational  department  of 
Government  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  churches? 

Dr.  Jackson.  About  half  and  half.  The  Bureau  has  fourteen  day  schools  and 
churches  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Geissenhainer.  Do  I  understand  this  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  churches 
simply  because  there  was  no  other  contractor  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  That  seemed  to  be  the  most  practical  thing  to  do.  For  instance  it 
lias  two  or  three  advantages - 

Mr.  Geissenhainer.  That  is  not  my  question  exactly.  There  is  uo  one  else  there 
to  do  that - 


the 


the 


Dr.  Jackson.  Not  outside  of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Geissenhainer.  Iu  that  connection  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question;  the 
duration  of  life  among  these  people  I  understand  to  be  exceedingly  short  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  Y«-s,  sir. 

Mr.  Geissenhainer.  What  relation  will  that  bear  proportionately  to  the  delay  and 
retardment  of  the  development  of  that  people? 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Geissenhainer.  Do  they  live  long  enough,  in  your  opinion,  for  there  to  be  a 
possibility  of  development  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  Take  the  children  as  they  grow  up  and  they  will  not  die  as 
soon  as  the  fathers  and  mothers,  because  they  have  learned  some  of  the  laws  of  health 
I  he  death  rate  is  due  largely  to  exposure  and  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Mr.  Langston.  Then,  as  far  as  you  have  observed,  what  is  the  effect  of  edi 
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Ituhau  is  hard  to  convert,  and  harder  still 
to  keep  in  a  state  of  grace.  How  is  this?” 

A  meat  mistake.  Na'.ive  Alaskans  are 
generally  a  docile  race,  have  good  average 
intellect,  are  as  readily  converted  as  any 
heathens,  and  no  more  liable  to  fall  away 
lrom  grace  than  any  Caucasian  who  has 
been  truly  renewed.  I  know  a  silver¬ 
smith  in  Sitka  who  keeps  a  collection  of 
Alaskan  curios  for  sale  iu  his  shop  which 
is  also  his  dwelling  house,  who  invariably 
Jocks  his  doors  and  leaves  his  house  if 
a  ship  happens  to  arrive  on  Sundae,’  to 
.  keep  the  tourists  trom  compelling  him  to 
keep  open  doors  for  the  selling  of  his 
ware0,  and  he  depends  on  their  Tale  for 
his  support.  He  will  not  violate  the 
sauc'.ily  or  the  Sabbath  for  gain.” 


EXAMINER,  SAH  ERA! 

REINDEER  FROM  SIBERIA  : 

Dr.  Jackson’s  First  Attempt  in  Bring- 
c  ing  Them  to  Alaska. 

SIXTEEN  TRANSPORTED  SAFELY. 


Great  Herds  of  3,000  Each  at  Cape  Serze 
—  One  Rifle  for  Four  Deer  —  Their 
Curious  Food— The  Schools  of  Alaska. 


Among  the  passengers  from  the  north  on 
the  revenue  cutter  Rush  yesterday  was  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Government  Agent  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Alaska. 

Dr.  Jackson  joined  the  revenue  cutter 
Bear  last  May  at  Seattle  and  accompanied 
that  vessel  during  her  entire  Arctic  cruise. 

In  addition  to  his  duty  of  making  an  an¬ 
nual  inspection  of  the  schools  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  region  he  was  charged  with  the  special 
mission  of  purchasing  tame  reindeer  in  Si¬ 
beria  and  transporting  them  to  Alaska. 

This  is  putting  into  operation  a  plan 
which  he  recommended  last  season  to' the  j 
Government  to  introduce  tame  reindeer  into 
Alaska,  and  teach  the  northern  natives  their 
management. 

Under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  for 
this  purpose. 

Favorable  action  was  had  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Education  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  bill  was  not 
reached  in  the  House  and  thus  failed  for 
want  of  time. 

SUPERSTITIOUS  NATIVES. 

A  public  appeal  was  then  made  through 
several  Eastern  papers  and  sufficient  money 
was  sent  in  to  make  a  small  commencement 
Captain  M.  A.  Healy  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Bear  was  directed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  render  Dr.  Jackson 
every  facility  and  transport  the  deer  to 
Alaska. 

This  he  was  most  ready  to  do,  as  he  had  j 
previously  rendered  Dr.  Jackson  hearty  co¬ 
operation  in  pressing  the  project  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Government. 

Dr.  Jackson  testified  to  his  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Healy’s  services  in  securing 
the  deer. 

“  Yes,  this  was  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  transport  reindeer  from  Siberia  to 
Alaska,”  said  the  doctor,  “  and  like  all  un¬ 
tried  movements  met  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties. 

“We  were  told  that  on  account  of  their 
superstitions  the  Tuchctchees  of  Asia  would  i 
not  sell  live  deer  for  love  or  money,  and  I 
that  if  they  did  sell  them  the  deer  would 
not  bear  transportation  on  shipboard;  that  ! 
they  were  so  dainty  that  they  would  not  eat 
food  that  had  been  handled  by  man;  that 
they  would  not  drink,  and  many  other 
things. 


‘•This  was  repeated  so  constantly  and 
earnestly  by  those  claiming'  to  be  experts 
on  the  subject  that  we  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  purchase  many  this  season,  but  rather 
give  the  season  to  securing  information  for 
future  use. 

“However,  to  meet  the  objections  that 
had  been  raised,  we  took  on  shipboard  six- 
1  teen  of  the  100  that  were  offered  us.  Four 
were  on  shipboard  three  weeks  and  twelve 
for  over  one  week. 

THE  DEER  WERE  CHEAP. 

“Most  of  the  reindeer  we  got  at  Senia- 
vine  straits.  Siberia.  The  reindeer  were 
very  plentiful  in  that  vicinity.  We  sawf  as 
many  as  3,000  in  one  drove.  They  were 
clean-limbed  and  very  fine-looking,  though 
rather  small,  considering  what  they  endure, 
and  many  of  them  bad  magnificent  horns. 
The  animals  were  cheap.  For  one  improved 
rifle  and  100  rounds  or  so  of  cartridges  we 
were  able  to  get  four  and  sometimes  five  of 
them. 

“  It  is  wonderful  what  loads  they  will 
carry  on  their  backs,  and  in  sledges,  and 
how  far  they  will  go  in  a  day.  The  natives 
use  them  as  pack  animals,  and  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  we  use  our  horses  and  mules. 
They  also  race  them  and  make  surprising 
time,  but  I  had  no  data  at  hand  regarding 
that.  One  of  the  greatest  herds  we  saw 
was  near  Cape  Serze. 

“At Indian  Point,  Siberia,  where  we  got 
interpreters,  there  is  an  Indian  who  is 
worth  about  $  100,000.  He  has  a  very 
large  lot  of  goods,  including  rum,  reindeer 
and  a  whale  head,  which  is  exceedingly 
valuable  for  the  bone  in  it.  He  did  not 
want  to  sell  us  any  reindeer,  for  he  argued 
if  provisions  should  run  short  the  Indians 
would  have  to  be  fed  on  the  reindeer  meat. 
Sometimes  they  get  short  of  walrus  meat 
and  their  other  limited  food,  and  then  they 
fall  back  on  the  reindeer. 

“  The  deer  we  got  and  took  on  board  were 
fed  on  moss  and  grasses  picked  by  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  and  stored  in  bags.  While  on 
board  they  passed  through  one  severe 
storm,  and  yet  when  they  ieft  the  ship  they 
were  as  fat  and  plump  as  when  they  came 
■  aboard. 

“By  actual  experience  we  know  that 
they  can  be  purchased  in  large  numbers, 
and  that  they  are  as  easily  transported  as 
so  many  cattle. 

“  Having  secured  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  operations  next  season  will  be  con 
ducted  on  a  more  extended  scale.” 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  ESQUIMAU. 

Dr.  Jackson  says  the  native  schools  in 
Alaska  are  very  prosperous.  Last  year 
tlwee  schools  were  established  in  the 
Arctic,  one  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  one 
at  Point  Hope  and  one  at  Point  Barrow. 
The  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  school  had  an 
enrollment  of  304  Esquimau  children,  and 
an  average  monthly  attendance  for  nine 
months  of  115.  The  Point  Hope  school 
,  had  an  enrollment  of  about  60,  and  every 
child  of  school  age  attended  except  three. 

>  Owing  to  the  unusual  quantity  of  ice,  ves¬ 
sels  could  not  reach  Point  Barrow.  The 
teacher  came  down  the  coast  overland  sev- 
rl  enty  miles  to  meet  the  Bear  and  get  mail. 

■  He  reported  a  prosperous  school  year. 

The  Methodist  mission  school  at  Unalaska 
Dr.  Jackson  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
Western  Alaska,  hut  room  wa3  sadly  needed 
and  a  number  of  applications  were  denied 
-because  of  it.  The  schools  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
on  the  Yukon,  Dr.  Jackson  stated,  were 
(doing  well. 

“  The  schools  of  that  section,”  he  added, 
“are  opening  up  a  new  future  for  the 
Esquimau  people.” 

Dr.  Jackson  will  leave  for  Washimrton, 
i  D.  C.,  in  a  few  days  to  make  his  official 
report.  _ 


Eg;  Jackson”1  I  just  deceived  a  few  days  ago  a  report  from  the  surgeon  of  the 
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industrial  school,  ami  ms  ratP  of  the  children  outside  of  the 
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t shoe  making,  and 

Boston  in  the  same  way  and  the  Alaskan  boys  in  three  months  will  gam  what  will 
tal  c  the  Boston  boys  four  or  five  months.  They  are  natural  born  mechanics. 

The  Chairman,  f  see  that  more  than  half  the  amount  expended  tor  teachers  last 
vesr  was  exnended  at  the  Sitka  industrial  school,  $1S,UUU. 

y  Dr  Jackson.  That  is  because  they  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  The 
Commis^ner  gives  so  much  per  pupil,  hut  in  this  was  $3,000  extra,  because  $15  000 
•  i  i  1  a  rrl  •  dj.o  aaa  rraa  nr j tt 6 ii  to  try  to  develop  ci  sawmill.  A.fc  t liar 

;imeetieTwara ‘SSitoriJl  loKf  eduSion  of  Alaska,  and  key  were  exceedingly 
anxiou \  that  a  sawmill  should  be  established  at  Sitka,  and  that  was  a  sort  ot  bonus 

given  to  secure  the  sawmill.  ,  ,  , 

ft  *»  — >• 

which  ought  to  be  granted. 

ft  a  regiou  of  hundreds  of  square  miles 

rilVustritiim  on  map]  where  there  is  not  a  single  school.  1  here  is  a  native 
t  m  there  of  nerhaps  a  thousand  or  more  people  and  they  are  applying  for  a  school. 

'  £  game  thino’i^up  at  Great  Cook  Inlet  where  there  is  a  Russian  popiilat.on-sev- 
Iral  Russian  Ullages.  These  had  schools  under  the  Russian  r6gune  but  have  not  had 

I  tb^Tf  I^right,  this  same  bill  No.  12691  basbeeu  reported 

lifto^No^trrbTs^ot-paaS.  ““iftoffsfate  in  regard  to  that  bill,  un¬ 
less  the  Commissioner  "mold  state  it  perhaps  aTk  S'  for 

I  SIT' to  «f  the  ueat 

Democratic  House.”  It  never  occurred. 

Mr  McComas.  That  would  hardly  occur  here.  .  .  unr 

Dr  1  ackson  It  occurred  in  the  Senate.  Immediately  the  Commissioner  saul,  Ot 
course  Hirow  ft  out -Twill  not  ask  for  five  years.”  That  feature  of  it  never  occurred 

tC*Mr  'mcComas.  Was  that  said  during  the  debate  in  the  Senate  ? 

Dr  J  ackson.  Not  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  but  in  conversation  outside. 

Mr.  Caruth.  Well,  we  are  very  jealous  ot  our  rights.  „  N  x 

Dr.  Jackson.  Of  course  the  Commissioner  at  once  said  throw  it  out.  i\o  v,  1 

will  take  up  the  subject  of  the  reindeer.  .  i  ,  ai.„ 

Mr  McComas  First  on  this  bill  which  was  reported  favorably  by  the  senate, 
ok  JIckson.  4t  the  same  time  it  has  been  amended,  and  if  I  understand  it  it  now 

runs  for  two  years  instead  of  five. 

Mr.  McComas.  If  I  understand  it  it  is  a  bill  for  two  years. 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir  ;  $60,000  for  IH92  and $70,000  for  1393. 

Mr.  McComas.  This  is  the  Senate  bill  as  it  is  now  ■ 

Or.  Jackson.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  McComas.  Is  it  so,  Mr.  Commissioner! 

Dr"  JacksoT  Kf.  up  bVahSitlonof'the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  estab¬ 
lish  ihete  schools  a, SoniTtb'e  Arctic  region  I  had  the  privilege  o  n- 

r„ ontter  for  1  could  not  get  up  m  any  other  way,  and  we  did  not  travel  con 
tinnously,1  hut  made  a  good  many  stops  in  order  to  take  presents  there  to  some  Siberian 
neoiile  which  the  Government  had  voted  tor  the  rescue  ot  American  sailors.  I  hat 
Kled  me  io  stnd,  the  native  population.  I  found  this  poop lie  o  be^ow  dot ynm 
civilization  a  barbarous  native  population,  but  well  ted  and  clothed  because  tney 
had  Hr  S  herds  of  domestic  reindeer  of  which  I  have  brought  you  samples  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of^e  people  and  the  character  of  the  skins.  When  we  got  to  the  Alaska  side, 

especially  north  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  from  there  to 

erv  everywhere  of  starvation.  These  people  for  generations  past— no  one  knows  flow 
I  ]on o' — tlieir  principal  food  product  has  been  whales  and  walrus  which  have  abounded 

throughout  Pthe  southern  Arctic  Ocean,  and  seal  and  fish  w  a  J  driven  <S 

and  the  reindeer  of  the  interior.  American  whalers  have  killed  out  and  driven  o 
the  whales  from  that  portion  of  the  ocean  so  that  the  whaling  industry  is  practically 
about  t"  be  closed  in  these  Northern  Pacific  waters.  They 
I  ivory  tusks  killed  off  tbe  walrus,  so  that  two  large  sourMS  of  food  supply  for  the 
I  natives  that  the  natives  have  bad  ior  time  lmmemonal  has  gone.  T  ?  f 

I  were  dependent  upon  tbe  seal  and  the  fish  and  the  reindeer.  \\  ith  the  cornu  ^ 
breech  loading  fire  arms  in  that  country  they  have  driven  the  wild  reindeer  in  No.  th¬ 
em  Siberia  back  into  tlie  hills  and  mountains.  nT„  8tarvine 

From  these  causes  the  people  along  that  northern  coast  ot  Alaska  are  star  ing. 
The  question  forced  itselfupon  my  attention  and  also  upon  the  attention  of  Captain 
Healv  of  the  revenue  cutter,  who  has  been  there  tor  ten  consecutive  seasons  W  hat 

is  the  best  thing  to  do  ?  Shall  we  go  back  to  Washington  and  a^k  Congress  to 
priate  a  fund  lo  feed  these  people  or  what  else  shall  we  do ■.  I  hat  ot  con i  ^ 

be  tbe  simplest  process,  to  have  an  appropriation  to  feed  them.  1  hat  n  l  1 
one  vear  or  even  the  next  year,  hut  then  they  would  rely  upon  that  toocl  ami  «o  i  u 
miftlert “VemMlveeaBthey  might.  So  wesaiil,  why  not  take  the  reindeer  o  Siberia 
and  introduce  it  into  Alaska  in  connection  with  tbe  industrial  schools.  When  I  got 
back  to  Washington  the  Bureau  of  Education  suggested  (Congress  bad  passed  a  , 
approved  August  30.  1890,  increasing  ami  providing  for  *h.e  A^^  mdlrt hat  hlnd? 
cultural  schools  and  mechanical  instruction),  why  not  get  Alaska  nu  tb.  t  l 
A  1  the  other  states  and  Territories  are  under  it,  why  not  Alaska?  1  .V  . - 

1 _ fniwl.  as  von  know,  requires  the  sanction  ot  the  legislative  «-i 


stives  of  a,  State  or  lerntory  It  must  have  That  to  enable  them  To  carry  out  its  pro-  - - - - _ _ 

visions,  and  Alaska  has  no  legislature,  consequently  Congress  in  passing  the  civil  act  TUT?  nTTTn  a  „„  ,  ~~ 

providing  for  any  legislature,  provided  no  legislature  existed,  in-order  it  might  not  be  1  HHi  CHICAGO  HF1RATJ) 

deprived  of  the  educational  advantages,  <  ives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  - -  •HJjXIAxJJ/ 

authority  to  provioe  for  schools.  So  the  question  came  up,  why  not  have  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  before  <  ongress  extending  the  provisions  of  these  agricultural  laws  to 
Alaska  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior?  Then  he  can  establish  the 
agricultural  school  and  experimental  stations  by  which,  instead  of  experimenting 
°n  the  raising  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses,  as  they  would  in  a  similar  school  in  Texas 
or  Nebraska  or  Michigan,  why  not  make.the  reindeer  the  principal  stock  of  it  ? 

As  early  as  1885,  in  my  first  annual  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  .  I  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  there  was  great  diversion  of  views  in  regard  to  the  a  gricultural 
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capacity  of  Alaska.  Ion  will  hud  some  official  report  gives  to  Alaska  a  wonderful 
agricultural  capacity  and  other  official  reports  say  there  is  no  agricultural  capacity 
there  at  all.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think  that  you  cau  raise  wheat  and  barley,  and 
others  say  you  can  not  raise  potatoes  as  big  as  a  walnut.  So  I  concluded,  why  not 
Jet,  say  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  industrial  schools  and  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education,  have  an  experimental  school  and  station  up  there  by  which  com¬ 
petent  persons  can  experiment  and  tell  whether  you  can  raise  tomatoes  or  peaches  or 
oranges  in  Alaska  oi  Dot,  or  even  raise  potatoes,  or  wheat,  or  barley,  or  what  kind  of 
products  yon  can  raise.  It  this  was  definitely  determined  then  the  natives  who  are 
coming  up  to  civilization  through  these  schools  would  be  producing  potatoes  or  cab¬ 
bages  or  whatever  they  could  raise.  Now  the  purpose  of  the  bill  for  the  States  and 
Territories  is  just  this:  It  is  to  test  the  agricultural  production  with  experimental 
stations  and  to  promote  the  industry  of  cattle-raising,  etc. 

Now  we  want  that  simply  extended  to  Alaska  and  let  it  have  a  chance  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  can  be  raised  in  the  way  of  agricultural  experimental  stations  aud  in  the 
way  of  stock-raising  of  these  tame  reindeer  of  Siberia.  Now,  practicallv,  they  have 
there  a  mild  climate.  This  portion  up  here  is  Arctic,  but  Sitka  is  no  colder  than 
Washington.  Along  this  entire  coast  here  is  a  range  of  mountains,  and  when  von 
pass  over  the  range  of  mountains  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  you  »et  into  the  Arc¬ 
tic  climate.  The  thermometer  falls  to  20  and  possiblv  up  as  high  as\l00°  below  zero 
beyond  this  mountain  range  and  that  whole  country  has  a  frozen  subsoil.  You  can 
go  anywhere  in  July  or  August  aud  with  a  spade,  by  digging  down  about  18  inches 
you  come  to  this  frozen  subsoil.  At  Point  Barrow  the  Government  attempted  to  see 
how  far  that  went  and  they  dug  down  30  feet  and  did  not  get  through.  Ou  top  of 
that  frozen  subsoil  grows  the  Arctic  lichen  or  moss,  which  is  the  natural  food  of  the 
reindeer,  so  we  have  practically  almost  entirely  through  Alaska,  leaving  out  the 
southeast  coast,  400,000  square  miles  of  territory  upon  which  you  will  "probably 
never  raise  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep,  and  which  is  the  natural  borne  of  the  reindeer. 
Years  ago  the  wild  reindeer  roamed  there,  but  now  they  have  all  been  killed  off,  and 
if  we  bring  over  the  tame  reindeer  it  would  be  for  Alaska  like  restocking  the  plains 
with  the  great  family  of  buffalo,  and  you  will  have  secured  a  vast  industry  for  that 
country. 

Mr.  McComas.  Are  the  tame  reindeer  easily  propagated? 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  some  ten  years  ago,  put, 
some  statements  say  14  and  other  20,  on  these  islands.  They  have  now  about  200  as 
a  result  of  the  14  in  ten  years,  although  in  Norway  and  Sweden  among  Lapps,  the  in¬ 
crease  is  very  much  smaller  than  that.  That  is,  all  the  testimony  from  Lapland 
gives  a  slow  increase.  These  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  these  islands  show 
rapid  increase.  The  only  trouble  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  this  is  that  the  relief  is 
going  to  be  slow  and  starvation  is  actually  now  upon  them.  If  we  start  this  rein- 
deei  propagation  by  getting  a  bill  through  this  session  the  Commissioner  will  start 
me  hack  in  April  and  we  will  go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  McComas.  What  will  you  be  compelled  to  pay  for  them? 

Dr.  Jackson.  About  $10  a  head.  That  pays  the  expenses  of  the  men  aud  gathering 
them  up  ;  of  course  the  transportation  would  be  ou  the  Government  vessel.  We 
have  not  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hut  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
place  a  revenue-marine  vessel  at  our  service.  • 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  Captain  Healey  says  that  in  northern  Alaska  there  is 
about  400,000  miles  adapted  to  the  reindeer. 

Dr.  Jackson.  That  takes  practically  all  Alaska;  no,  that  takes  up  north  of  these 
mountains  here.  The  wild  reindeer  roamed  here  aud  wherever  they  are  found  tame 
reindeer  will  live. 

Mr.  McComas.  Will  you  fence  them  in  and  confine  them  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  No  ;  they  herd  them  as  they  did  cattle  in  the  early  days  in  Texas 

Mr.  McComas.  Will  they  not  become  wild? 

Dr.  Jackson.  They  become  by  domestication  an  almost  entirely  different  species  of 
animals,  so  much  so  that  some  scientists  say  that  they  are  different.  They  claim  that 
what  we  call  the  reindeer  in  Alaska  are  the  caribou,  a  very  similar  animal. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  state  what  the  population1  of  Alaska  is?  I  see  that 
Captain  Healey  estimates  *20,000  for  northern  Alaska. 

Dr.  Jackson.  I  should  say  the  entire  population  is  from  34,000  to  35,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  statement  is  one-half  of  the  whole  population  ? 

Dr.  Jackson.  No;  these 20,000  are  not  all  starving.  These  people  in  soufhern  Alaska 
have  not  felt  the  pressure  yet.  The  starving  ism  the  Arctic  coast  region  among 
four  or  five  thousand  along  the  coast  north  of  Bering  Strait,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion  of  time  that  the  same  things  are  going  to  affect  the  interior  people  farther  south, 
and  we  are  providing  for  it  and  we  are  making  the  first  steps  towards  civilization. 
ISow,  it  you  would  take  the  money  and  establish  these  experimental  stations  and  make 
the  people  down  here  farmers,  it  would  be  a  great  civilizing  process,  the  magnitude 
ot  which  we  can  scarcely  grasp,  to  take  them  at  once  from  their  present  slovenly 
methods  of  life  and  make  them  herdsmen.  That  is  the  first  step  towards  civilization.  I 
1  hey  are  athletic,  healthy  people,  except  where  they  have  caught  syphilitic  diseases 
from. sailors  along  the  coast.  We  are  trying  to  make  American  citizens  of  them  and 
this  is  the  first  step  towards  bringing  them  up  to  manhood.  Now,  another  point : ! 
for  instance,  m  Norway  and  Sweden  27,U00  people  have  400,000  reindeer.  For  three 
tour,  or  live  years  we  would  have  to  buy  reindeer  to  get  a  surplus  stock  of  reindeer!  1 
After  we  get  the  reindeer  stocked  in  well  we  cau  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
money  among  agricultural  experiments. 

i  he  Chairman.  1  understand  that  these  Alaskaus  are  great  eaters. 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  and  all  savage  people  are  that.  The  Indians  on  the  plains 


Satisfactory  Reports  from  a  Government 
Educational  Expedition  to  Alaska. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  2. -Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  United  States  general  agent  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  Alaska,  who  returned  here  on  the 
revenue  cutter  Rush,  reports  that  the  three 
government  schools  in  Alaska  have  had 
a  prosperous  year.  Dr.  Jackson  had 
accompanied  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  on  her 
|  Arctic  cruise  and  made  a  successful  com¬ 
mencement  in  introduction  into  Alaska  of 
j  domesticated  -lindeer  of  Siberia,  small  bands 
|  being  placed  upon  the  islands  of  Omaknak  and 
I  Oonalaska.  The  Bear  returned  to  Oonalaska 
Sept.  10,  owing  to  unusual  light  winds.  The 
ice  pack  had  not  left  the  shore  up  to  the  last 
of  August,  consequently  the  Bear  and  the 
whaling  fleet  were  unabie  to  reach  Point 
Barrow,  but  communication  with  that  station 
was  opened  up  overland.  Three  whalin^  ves¬ 
sels  that  wintered  at  Herschel’s  Island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  had  secured  but  one  whale 
between  them.  The  Point  Barrow 
station  of  the  Pacific  Whaling  Company  was 
remarkably  successful,  securing  $100  000 
^rth  ,  of  whalebone.  The  inhabitants 
being  found  in  a  starving  condition  Cap- 
tain  Healy  raised  a,  sufficient  sum  from 
the  officers  and  others  on  the  Bear  to 
purchase  a  supply  of  food  to  sustain  the 
people  until  next  season  for  seal  and  walrus. 

Th«i-Unlted  ®^tes  vessels  Mohican  and 
ta’het's  ^ere  ,stl11  111  BeHng  Sea  at  the  time 
the  Rush  let t,  and  the  ship  Ericson  was  dis¬ 
charging  a  cargo  of  coal  ordered  for  govern 
ment  vessels.  a 
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They  Will  Soon  Jog  Over 
Alaskan  Snows. 
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Experimental  Herds  Bought 
in  Asia. 


Sheldon  Jackson  Tells  About  His  In¬ 
teresting-  Project — Alaskan 
Schools. 


Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United 
States  general  agent  of  -education  in 
Alaska,  arrived  on  the-- "'revenue  cutter 
Rush  yesterday.  I)r.  Jackson  has  held 
his  present  office  since  1885,  and  for  eight 
years  before  that  time  was  superintendent 
of  the  PresbyterianJ  missions  in  Alaska. 
He  is  ou  his  way  to  Washington,  where 
he  spends  his  winters. 

The  most  interesting  subject  that  Mr. 


.Tackson  talked  about  with  a  Chronicle 
r.poiter  yesterday  was  his  scheme  to  in- 
I  troduce  reindeer  among  the  natives  of 
Alaska.  lie  has  advocated  this  plan  so 
enthusiastically  and  effectively  that  the 
Government  has  begun  the  experiment 
under  his  directions.  From  Dr.  Jackson’s 
report  it  seems  likely  that  the  experiment 
will  be  a  success. 

“I  went  north  on  the  Bear  in  May  to 
take  charge  of  the  reindeer  project,  as 
well  as  to  make  my  annual  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  schools,”  said  Mr.  Jackson. 
“Siberian  experts  claimed  that  domes¬ 
ticated  reindeer  could  not  be  purchased 
alive,  and  if  secured  would  die  on  ship¬ 
board  while  en  route  to  Alaska.  The 
statements  were  so  frequent  and  positive 
that  manjT  thought  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  carry  out  the  project.  However,  I 
went  with  Captain  Healy  to  the  eastern 
j  coast  ot  Siberia,  and  we  skirted  the  coast 
from  Holy  Cross  bay  north  to  Itschan  in 
’  the  Arctic  regions  making  inquiries.  At 
Senavine  straits  and  Itschan  we  bought 
sixteen  domesticated  reindeer.  Two  were 
geldings  for  driving,  and  the  rest  were 
bucks  and  does  lor  breeding.  We  paid 
about  $10  apiece  for  them,  bartering  guns, 
ammunition,  tobacco,  cloth,  flour,  etc., 
for  them.  The  feet  of  the  animals  were 
tied,  and  when  they  were  placed  on  board 
|  they  were  put  in  pens.  There  are  any¬ 
where  from  50,000  to  200,000  reindeer  in 
Eastern  Siberia.  Some  owners  hare  herds 
of  as  many  as  3000  head. 

“We  contracted  for  100  more,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  next  year,  and  then  sailed  for 
Alaska.  The  reindeer  were  successfully 
transported  and  were  placed  on  Amakuak 
and  Oonulaska  islands  in  charge  of  Dep¬ 
uty  United  States  Marshal  N.  B.  An- 
j  thony.  I  propose  next  season  to  establish 
a  herd  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Clar¬ 
ence.  Siberians  familiar  with  their  care 
and  training  will  be  brought  over  to  help 
in  their  introduction.  Captain  Healy  has 
for  a  long  time  been  interested  in  such  a 
project  and  gave  it  his  earnest  support. 
With  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
tives  and  their  con tidence  in  him  his  as-  ; 
sistance  is  of  great  value.  _  j 

“I  expect  to  meet  some  difficulties  and  i 
disappointments,  but  I  am  sansruine  that  | 
the  plan  is  leasible  and  that  it  will  secure 
tbe  perpetuation  and  civilization  of  the 
native  population,  utilize  the  frozen  re¬ 
gions  of  the  north  and  add  a  valuable  in- 
„  dustry  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Captain  Healy  found  tbe  natives  of  King’s 
island  starving,  and,  making  up 
a  purse  on  tbe  Bear,  he  went 
over  to  St.  Michael’s,  200  miles 
away,  and  procured  provisions  enough 
to  sustain  the  population  until  the 
seal  and  walrus  return  again.  When  the 
reindeer  are  established  in  the  country, 
seasons  of  periodic  starving  will  be  pre¬ 
vented.  In  Alaska  the  reindeer  will  ha  ve 
the  same  climate  as  in  Siberia  as  well  as 
an  abundance  of  the  same  food,  the  rein¬ 
deer  moss.  The  Laplander  anil  the  na-  ; 
live  of  Siberia  are  largely  dependent  on  j 
the  reindeer.  It  supplies  them  with  milk  j 
and  meat,  its  skins  give  them  their  clo  h-  i 
mg,  and  it  is  their  means  of  travel.  The 
reindeer  will  do  all  this  for  the  natives  of 
Alaska.  They  travel  now  with  dogs,  but 
dogs  must  bo  fed,  while  the  reindeer  will 
live  on  moss.  It  is  stronger  and  iasier 
than  the  dogs,  and  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  will  travel  150  miles  a  day.  Tne 
natiycs  of  Alaska  now  subsist  mainly  on 
seal,  walrus  and  fish,  which  are  scarce 
during  portions  of  the  year.  Their  cloth¬ 
ing  is  largely  reindeer  skins  bought  of  the 
Siberians.  Every  year  about  100  canoes 
come  from  Siberia,  and  a  great  fair  is  held 
at  Kotzebue  sound,  where  reindeer  skins 
are  exchanged  for  seal  oil,  etc.  A  few  of 
the  more  intelligent  natives  who  have 
been  talked  to  are  an  xious  for  the  reindeer 
to  be  br.. light  there.  ” 

Concerning  the  schools  in  Alaska  Mr. 
Jackson  said:  “I  lound  those  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska  making  fair  progress. 

1  There  are  in  the  territory  sixteen  public 
I  schools  supported  by  the  Government  ami 
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that  a  deer  weighing  125 


fast  for  two  weeks  and  then  eat  ar  one  si  wing  » 

Tho  Chairman.  I  understood  Captain  Healy  to  say 
pounds  is  consumed  at  a  single  sitting  by  five  or  six  natives 

Thr  Tackson.  I  have  lip  doubt  of  that.  . 

The  Chairman  At  that  rate  you  wouidhave  to  have  about  5,000  deer  a  da}  . 
DrfjACKSON  But  they  make  one  big  meal  and  then  go  two  or  three  days  without 
eating1  at  all  Here  is  a  starving  people  and  the  question  is,  shall  ve  pauperize  the 
ami  fled  them  or  put  in  their  hands  a  permanent  industry  that  will  support  them 

r  .'iVa  x G sx o'n! ' I  do  not  believe  I  quite  understood  you  in  regard  to  tbe  white  pop¬ 
per  ° if  a c K s ON  C  We  have  none,  except  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  at  only  three 
piaces  At Tneau  there  is  a  gold  mine.  There  we  have  one  of  the  richest  gold  mines 
that  has  been  developed  and  that)  has  attracted  there  from  one  to  three  thousand 
white  men  around  it,  and  this  composes  the  largest  portion  of  our  white  population 

of  Alaska.  .  ^  ,  ...  » 

Mr  Langston.  About  3,000  m  that  locality "  w 

Dr."  Jackson.  They  are  all  in  that  locality.  Then  when  you  get  to  Wrangell  there 
are  20  or  30  white  men  who  are  mostly  traders,  saloon-keepers,  and  sawmill  meu, 

and  at  Sitka  there  are  the  Government  officials  living  there,  perhaps  100  white  men, 

mclmlmg^thc  traders.^at  -nfluence  the  white  population  upon  this  population 

now?  ,  , 

Dr  Jackson.  As  usual  the  first  whites  who  come  to  a  country  are  not  the  best 
class,  yet  we  have  of  course  as  good  men  living  among  the  whites  of  Alaska  as  any 

^  Mr .^cComas.  I  want  you  to  state  in  this  connection  that  if  this  revenue  goes  to 
Alaska  as  to  every  other  State  and  Territory  under  existing  law,  what  revenue  there 
is  we  are  now  deriving  from  Alaska  of  which  we  will  get  the  benefit. 

Dr.  Jackson.  If  the  seal  islands  do  not  fail  we  get  a  million  a  year. 

Mr.  McComas.  So  we  would  be  spending  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  support  a  starv¬ 
ing  people,  whereas  under  contracts  now  existing  we  may  possibly  get  a  million  aoi- 

llMr.  Caruth.  I  understand  the  provisions  of  this  law  extends  to  every  Territory 

Mr.  McComas.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  it  would  be  to  Alaska  if  it  had  a  legislature,  but  it  has 

not  anv.  This  is  simply  an  enabling  act  to  extend  it  there.  . 

The  Chairman  (holding  up  pamphlet).  I  will  state  that  this is  a  preliminary  im¬ 
port,  and  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  bearing  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion’  together  with  the  doctor’s  report.  , 

Dr.  Jackson.  What  I  have  said  to-day  is  practically  m  that  report. 

Mr.  Langston.  That  is  your  report  to  the  Commissioner  . 

Dr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  ,  ,  -p, 

Dr.  Harris.  I  have  not  anything  to  add  to  what  has  been  fully  presented  by  . 
Jackson  and  drawn  out  by  your  questions.  I  would  say  we  wish  to  tide  over  the 
long  session  of  Congress  ;  that  is  all,  and  we  wish  to  have  a  little  increase,  so  we  can 
lay  our  plans  from  year  to  year  wisely  in  regard  to  that ;  and  with  regard  to  this 
matter  of  southwest  Alaska  I  will  say  what  perhaps  Dr.  Jackson  stated  before  I 
came  in.  The  whole  of  this  is  practically  in  the  United  States.  We  can  communicate 
with  this  portion  once  in  two  weeks,  hut  all  the  other  region  up  here  we  can  not 
communicate  with  but  once  a  year,  and  it  is  this  part  here  we  are  concerned  about 

in  this  Arctic  region.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  have  for  the  current  year  an  appropriation  of  $5U,UUU  . 

Dr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ask  for  the  coming  year  . 

Dr.  Harris.  We  ask  for  an  increase  of  $20,000.  .  ..  . 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $70,000.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  buy  the  rem- 

I  d<Dr.  Harris.  No,  sir;  that  is  to  come  out  of  another  fund  for  experimental  agn- 
cultural  colleges.  If  we  had  $20,000  or  $30,000  or  $40,000  we  could  not  use  it  all  at 
once,  but  if  it  is  increased  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  year  we  can  use  all  that  amount  andean 
!  increase  our  facilities  there,  and  if  we  can  know  that  the  increase  of  one  year  will  be 
followed  by  an  increase  of  another  we  can  use  that  up  wisely.  We  should  like  an 
!  increase  of  $10,000— but  Dr.  Jackeou  has  told  you  about  that. 

Mr.  McComas.  This  resolution  contemplates  that  as  there  is  nobody  uQ<tei.  the  law 
now  who  can  accept  the  benefit  of  such  laws  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
|  be  authorized  to  accept  said  benefit  in  the  same  manner  as  a  legislature  ot  a  State  or 
!  Territory  could.  You  have  pot  now  but  you  will  have,  I  presume,  at  ouce,  a  letter 
i  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  approves  this,  does  he  not ! 

Dr.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McComas.  The  committee  ought  to  have  it  at  once.  ...... 

Dr.  Jackson.  You  have  it  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  a  communicatiou  to  the 

j  S6Here  the  committee  went  into  executive  session  and  the  resolution  was  reported 
i  favorably,  amended  in  the  last  clause  as  follows  : 

“  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oJ  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  to  give  anv  assent  required  by  said  act,  and  to  extend  to  Alaska  the  benefits 
of  the  abave-cited  act,  and  to  receive  and  disburse  through  the  Bureau  ot  Education 
for  the  benefit,  of  said  Territory  all  moneys  now  or  hereafter  appropriated  under  said 
act  for  the  benefit  of  Alaska  in  like  manner  as  for  any  other  Territory. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned. 
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there  are  a  number  oi  contract  schools  run 
by  various  denominations  which  are  sub¬ 
sidized  tor  from  $LuOO  to  $10,u00  a  year.  In 
wes;ern  Alaska  the  contract  school  of  the 
Methodist  women  at  Oonalaska  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations.  Tne  great  drawback  is  the  want 
of  room  to  accommodate  the  pupils  seek¬ 
ing  admission.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck,  who 
are  in  charge,  are  born  teachers.  On  the 
iiuskoquiu  and  Nushagak  rivers  are  con¬ 
tract  schools  under  the  care  of  tne 
Moravian  church.  In  the  Yukon  river 
valley  there  are  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and  on  the  coast  above  St.  Michael,  at 
Unalaklik,  is  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
Mission.  Alt  these  schools  are  well  at¬ 
tended  by  native  children  and  gaining  the 
continence  of  the  people.  1  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  hear  from  the  three  schools  estab¬ 
lished  last  year  among  the  Arctic  Esqui¬ 
maux.  That  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  had 
an  enrollment  ot  3U4  Esquimau  children, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
nine  months  of  the  school  year  of  115.  The 
results  are  very  gra  ifying.  At  Point 
Hope  every  child  of  school  age  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  with  three  exceptions,  was  in  school. 
Owing  to  heavy  ice  the  Bear  could  not 
reach  Point  Barrow.  The  teacher,  how¬ 
ever,  came  down  the  coast  seventy  miles 
over  the  ice  to  meet  the  steamer  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  annual  mail.  He  reported  suc¬ 
cess  with  his  school.” 

Dr.  Jackson  will  leave  for  Washington  at 


once. 


Last  week  we  published  Bishop  Hare’s  state¬ 
ment,  which  he  “  felt  bound  ”  to  make,  under 
date  of  January  7th,  that  evidence  compelled 
the  conclusion  that  among  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indians,  at  least,  hunger  has  been  an  import¬ 
ant  element  in  the  causes  of  discontent  and  in¬ 
subordination.  Called  into  the  agency  and 
kept  there  for  a  month  by  the  Sioux  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  crops  of  these  wards  ol  the  nation 
were  despoiled  in  their  absence,  drought  also 


did  its  work,  and  rations  issued  when  care¬ 
fully  used  lasted  only  two-thirds  of  the  time 
for  which  they  were  intended,  and  the  sick 
died  from  want  as  well  as  from  disease.  The 
evidence  given  is  indisputable.  The  pangs  of 
hunger  have  been  acting  as  motive  power  in 
our  Indian  troubles. 

Our  Government  may,  before  long,  have  to 
give  rations  to  the  starving  in  Alaska.  In 
December  last  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner, 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
at  Washington  a  report  from  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  General  Agent  for  Education  for  Alas¬ 
ka,  in  which  Dr.  Jackson  stated  that  the  Eski¬ 
mo  of  Arctic  Alaska  were  on  the  verge  of  star¬ 
vation,  and  asked  that  according  to  certain 
acts  Congress  would  provide  a  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  Alaska  the  domesticated  reindeer 
of  Siberia.  The  native  tribes  on  the  Siberian 
side  are  thriving  with  their  herds  of  reindeer. 

Dr.  Jackson  wishes  to  have  extended  to 
Alaska  the  benefits  of  the  act  approved  March 
2,  1887,  creating  “agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,”  and  an  act  approved  August  30,  1890, 
for  the  better  support  of  agricultural  schools  in 
the.  several  States  and  Territories.  If  this  is 
granted  and  a  suitable  school  is  established,  it 
will  be  easy  to  purchase  in  Siberia  a  herd  of 
domesticated  reindeer,  transport  them  to  Alaska 
where  the  moss  meadows  they  delight  in 
abound,  and  give  instruction  in  their  care  and 
management.  “Once  started,”  says  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris,  the  business  would  grow  into 
large  proportions,  and  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lem  that  threatens  Alaska  will  be  solved.  M. 
A.  Healy,  Captain  Unit-  [ 
ed  States  Revenue  Ma¬ 
ri  ue,  says:  “A  few 
thousand  dollars  ex¬ 
pended  now  in  the 
establishment  of  this 
new  industry  will  save 
hundreds  of  thousands 


hereafter.  For  if  the  time 
comes  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  compelled 
to  feed  these  Eskimo,  it 
will  cost  over  $1,000,000. 

In  Northern  Alaska  there 
are  about  400,000  square 
miles  that  are  adapted  to 
the  reindeer,  and  are 
unfit  for  anything  else. 

The  present  population 
of  this  region  is  about 
20,000,  all  of  whom 
would  be  benefited.”  It 
is  feared  that  when  the 
Bear,  our  revenue  cutter, 
makes  her  annual  visit  to 
the  Arctic  next  Summer 
many  of  the  villages  will 
be  found  to  have  lost 
their  residents  from 
starvation.  Not  only 

the  Autumn  deer  hunt  failed,  but  there  was 
failure  also  in  the  entire  catch 
of  whales,  walrus  and  seals. 
The  timid  deer  had  fled 
before  the  firearms  intro¬ 
duced.  The  Eskimos  could 
not  afford  to  spare  even  the 
infant  fawns,  so  great  their 
need,  and  many  natives  are 
living  now  who  have  never 
even  seen  or  tasted  deer 
meat,  once  the  staple  supply. 
The  whales  are  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing,  too,  and  fur-bearing 
animals  as  well. 
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His  Marvelous  Escapes— 
Twice  in  Siberia. 


Gets  Some  Reindeer  and  Con¬ 
tracts  for  More. 


Royal  Carroll’s  Wedding:  Trip— Arctic 
Schools  a  Great  Success. 


Special  Correspondence  of  the  Mail  axd  Express. 
Senavine  Straits,  Siberia,  Sept.  12.— 
AN  ith  an  equinoctial  gale  raging  outside  an< 
the  ship  securely  at  anchor,  I  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  you  an  account  of  the  trip  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

I  sailed  May  31  on  the  United  States  revenue 
steamer  Bear  from  Port  Townsend,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Our  first  landing  was  at  Yakutat,  Alaska, 
where  I  inspected  the  school  and  mission  of 
the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Society. 

ST.  ELIAS  SEEN  FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM. 
From  thence  we  sailed  to  Icy  Bay.  at  the 
foot  of 'Mount  St.  Elias,  to  land  Prof.  Russell 
and  party,  of  the  National  Geographical 
Society.  This  party  is  to  make  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  ascend  the  mountain.  At  Icy  Bay 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wonderful 
glacier  and  mountain  scenery.  We  had  a 
very  fine  view  of  St.  Elias  from  base  to  sum¬ 
mit  and  the  marvelous  glaciers  that  cluster 
around  its  base. 

During  the  landing  one  of  the  ship’s  boats 
capsized  and  one  lieutenant  and  five  men  were 
drowned.  It  was  a  very  dangerous  surf. 

UNALASKA— ESQUIMAUX— FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

From  Icy  Bay  we  went  to  Sitka,  and 
thence  to  Unalaska,  calling  at  Unga,  Sand 
Poino  and  Pirate  Cove  in  the  Shumagin 
Islands.  At  Unga  and  Cnalaska  are  mission 
schools  in  charge  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

!  On  June  30  we  left  Unalaska  for  the  north, 
calling  at  the  two  seal  islands  en  route.  On 
the  morning  of  July  4, in  a  dense  fog,  we  came 
very  near  being  shipwrecked  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island.  When  the  fog  lifted  for  a  moment  we 
were  almost  in  the  breakers.  A  few  minutes 
more  and  we  would  have  been  ashore.  It  was 
a  very  narrow  escape.  On  the  5th  we  reached 
Port  Clarence  and  anchored  in  the  midst  of 
twenty-one  vessels  of  the  whaling  fleet  On 
the  7th  we  sailed  from  Port  Clarence  with 
eight  large  umiaks  (native  skin  boats)  in  tow 
the  170  Esquimaux  being  on  deck,  ’ 

ARCTIC  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  Sth  the  school  and  Congveuationni 
mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wafes  was  in  j 
spectecl.  It  is  one  of  the  three  Arctic  schoo  Is' 
that  were  established  last  year  and  has  been 
remarkably  successtul.  It  was  considered  at 
the  time  tbe  mo»t  dangerous  of  the  three 
places  and  proved  the  most  prosperous  as  far 


as  attendance  is  concerned.  The  average 
daily  attendance  at  school  for  ten  months 
was  105,  and  the  total  enrollment  304. 

SIBERIAN  REINDEER. 

From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  the  ship  went 
over  to  Siberia,  where  we  spent  three  weeks 
coasting  and  making  inquiries  among  the 
Tchuctchees  for  reindeer.  During  this  time 
we  went  300  miles  inland  to  Holy  Cross  Bay, 
at  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Anadyr 
Gulf  and  within  ten  miles  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
At  this  place  we  purchased  a  number  of  reiu- 
deer  to  be  delivered  next  year.  While  in 
Holy  Cross  Bay  the  captain  shot  and  secured 
two  walruses. 

On  July  24  we  called  at  the  Esquimaux  vil¬ 
lage  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  where  1  selected 
and  staked  out  a  location  for  a  school  build¬ 
ing,  the  materials  for  whicn  are  en  route  on  a 
chartered  schooner  from  San  Francisco. 

KOTZEBUE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

On  the  27th  we  were  at  Kotzebue  Sound 
where  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
natives  hold  an  annual  international  and  in¬ 
tertribal  fair. 

On  the  30th  we  were  at  Point  Hope,  which 
is  the  second  of  the  Arctic  schools.  This 
station  is  under  the  care  of  the  Mission 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

ONE  NIGHT  TWENTY-FOUR  DAYS  LONG. 

The  school  had  a  prosperous  year,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  sixty-eight.  Dr.  Driggs. 
the  teacher,  claims  that  every  child 
in  the  village  with  but  three  excep¬ 
tions  was  in  the  school.  At  this  point 
the  duration  of  the  longest  night  was  twenty- 
tour  days.  The  severest  cold  marked  bv  the 
thermometer  was  31  degrees  below  zero.  A 
tew  miles  from  the  coast  the  cold  was  much 
more  severe  During  the  spring  the  polar 
bears  prowled  around  his  house;  one  of  them 
trying  to  open  his  window  shutter. 

WALRUS. 

On  August  3  the  ship,  picking  its  Wav 
through  great  masses  of  boating  ice,  reached 
Cape  babine  Being  stopped  from  farther 
progress  northward  by  the  great  Arctic  ice 
pack,  the^captain  sailed  the  next  day  to  the 
westward  along  the  edge  of  the  ice.  That 
afternoon  we  fell  in  with  hundreds  of  walrus 
A  boat  was  lowered  and  the  captain  and  sur¬ 
geon  went  oft  and  secured  four.  On  tbe  9th 
I  ice  having  opened  a  little  we  again  started 
northeastward  along  the  coast,  and  on  the 
11th  reached  Point  Belcher,  where 
we  were  again  stopped  by  the  ice  This 
was  as  far  north  as  we  reached,  and  here  we 
remained  until  the  23d;  one  day  getting  a 
few  miles  north  and  the  next  steaming  to  the 
south,  accordingly  as  the  wind  forced  the  ice 
away  or  upon  us. 

THE  CARROLL  WEDDING  TRIP. 

During-  one  of  these  days  of  aDxietv  a 
strange  iron  steamer  was  seen  in  the  ice  iibat- 
Japanese  colors.  Upou  the  revenue 
cutter  overhauling  her,  we  found  that  she 
Was  a  pi  ivate  yacut,  an  i  had  been  chartered  ! 
by  a  Mr.  Royal  Carroll,  of  New  York,  who 
J1  we(Jding  trip  around  the  world. 

At  loKonama  he  and  his  bride  had  concluded  J 
they  would  like  to  hunt  walrus  and  polar 
bears  in  the  Arctic,  and  had  chartered  this  I 
steamer  for  the  purpose.  It  is  probably  the 
iirst  bridal  trip  to  the  Arctic.  On  their  wav 
up  the  coast  of  Kamschatka  Mrs.  Carroll  had 
herself  shot  several  browu  bear. 

PROF.  STEVENSON  COMES  DOWN. 

At  Point  Belcher  we  were  within  seventy 
miles  °f  1  oint  Barrow.  We  ha  i  on  board  of 
ship  the  supplies  lor  Doth  the  school  and  the 
Government  Refuge  Station.  Knowing  tha 
the  ships  would  he  unable  this  season  to 
reach  the  station,  Prof.  Stevenson,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  Esquimaux,  came  uown  the 
coast  to  meet  us.  When  there  was  a  little 
water  they  floated  their  skin-covered  boat 
and  when  the  water  failed  them  they  pulled’ 
the  boat  up  on  the  ice  and  dragged  it  after 
them  I  hey  were  nearly  a  week  making  the 
seventy  miles.  The  supplies  for  the  school 
Mere  landed  at  Point  Belcher  and  will  be 
taken  to  Point  Barrow  in  canoes  and  on  dog 
sleds  Prot.  btevenson  reported  the  mission 
sc.  ool  in  successful  operation  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  thirty-eight  pupils.  He  had 
met  with  difficulties  and  hindrances,  out  per 
haps  no  more  than  should  be  expected.  The 
school  was  opened  on  October  6.  1890,  aud 
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closed  for  the  summer  vacation  on  May  27 
last. 

WHALEBACK  LEARNING. 

For  the  first  four  months  the  whole  school 
was  drilled  from  the  chart,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  class  was  started  in  the  first  reader. 

borne  of  the  writing  of  tne  pupils  was  done 
while  out  on  the  ice  hunting  whales! 

The  success  of  the  first  year  has  been  very 
gratifying. 

As  you  know,  last  year  we  were  unable  to 
procure  transportation  lor  the  materials  for  a 
school  building  at  Point  Barrow,  and  there 
fore  were  compelled  to  utilize  a  room  in  the 
Government  Retuge  Station.  This  year,  after 
much  trouble  and  wor*.,  a  small  schooner 
was  chartered  to  take  up  a  small  school  and 
residence  building  from  San  Francisco,  but 
as  the  ice  did  no  open  this  year  to  Point 
Barrow,  1  was  compelled  to  turn  the  schooner 
hack  and  unload  the  building  materials  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Thus  the  school  is  left  in  God’s  providence 
a  second  winter  without  a  building  of  its 
own. 

REINDEER. 

With  regard  to  the  reindeer  this  season  has 
been  one  of  experiment. 

Notwithstanding  the  natives  promised  us 
last  year  that  they  would  sell  us  deer,  there 
M  ere  so  many  white  men  who,  claiming  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  Siberia,  asserted  in 
the  most  positive  manner  that  on  account  of 
certain  superstitions  the  natives  could  not  be 
induced  to  sell  live  deer,  that  the  undertak¬ 
ing  began  to  seem  very  doubtful. 

Amoug  these  was  George  Kennan,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  Siberian  prisons. 

This  question  has  been  happily  settled  by 
the  actual  purchase  of  live  deer. 

Again  we  were  told  by  seemingly  good 
authority  that  they  would  not  eat  any  food 
that  had  been  handled,  and  would  not  live 
over  forty-eight  hours  on  a  steamer. 

This,  too,  has  been  found  untrue  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Four  of  the  reindeer  were  kept  on 
shipboard  over  three  weeks  and  sixteen  over 
one  week  without  losing  in  flesh. 

Through  unavoidable  circumstances  I  failed 
in  securing  a  competent  white  man  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  management  of  reindeer,  and 
therefore  have  been  unable  to  establish  a 
herd  as  expected  on  the  mainland  in  Alaska. 
HoMrever,  a  commencement  has  been  made  by 
placing  small  bands  of  reindeer  on  the  islands 
©f  Amaknak  land  Unalaska.  where  they 


I  were  turned  loose  and  left  in  charge  of  United 
btates  Deputy  Marshal  Anthony. 

CAVE-DWELLERS  STARVING. 

t  .tJle  30th  of  August  we  called  at  King’s 
island.  On  this  bleak  rock,  rising  out  of  the 
sea  with  perpendicular  sides,  is  a  village  of 
cave-dwellers  numbering  200  people. 

VV  e  found  that  the  catch  of  seal  and  walrus 
the  past  season  had  been  unusually  small  and 

tiim  tlie  people  were  oa  lhe  vei*ge  of  starva- 

Their  storehouses  were  visited  and  found 
empty.  In  some  of  the  houses  I  found  them 

APnS^uk?lp , for  food-  ]n  one  P^ce 
they  hau  killed  their  sledge  dog  for  food.  The 

marks  of  hunger  were  everywhere  visibl" 
among  the  people.  A  purse  of  $150  was  mad 
up  on  shipboard,  and  the  captain  steam# 
over  to  fat.  Michael,  nearly  two  hundred  mile 
distant,  for  food,  and  returned,  distributini 
it  among  them.  It  is  hoped  that  this  suppb 
will  keep  them  from  starving  until  the  sea 
come  back  this  winter. 

On  the  7th  of  September  we  again  reachec 
the  coast  of  Siberia  and  have  been  detainee 
until  the  present  by  fogs  in  the  Straits  o 
oeniavine,  procuring  the  deer  which  had  beer 
promised  us. 

At  Seniavine  Straits,  Siberia,  we  securer 
twelve  more  reindeer,  which  we  brought  with 
us  to  Unalaska.  At  Unalaska  we  placed 
them  on  Amaknak  Island  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  Deputy  Marshal. 

Sheldon  Jackson. 
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Sixteen  Reindeer  Already  Landed  at  Una- 
laslta— TUe  Tame  Species  to  Be  Distributed 
All  Over  tiro  Country— How  They  Are  to 
Transform  tlie  Eskimo  From  Savages  Into 
an  Industrial  l’eople. 


Written  for  Tlie  Evening  Star. 

AMINE,  MORE  NEAR 
at  hand  than  Russia, 
calls  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sive  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  the  United 
States.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  at  once  a 
not  inconsiderable  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of 
this  country  will  perish 
of  starvation.  Death 
for  lack  of  food  stares 
the  Eskimo  of  north¬ 
west  Alaska  in  the  face, 
and  thousands  of  them 
are  likely  to  pci’ish  from  that  cause  during 
the  prosent  winter. 

This  Congress  will,  it  is  thought,  make  an 
appropriation  of  money  for  the  immediate  aid 
of  the  people  of  Uncle  Sam’s  arctic  province, 
but  action  of  another  kind  will  be  required  to 
save  the  population  from  absoluto  extermina¬ 
tion  within  a  decade.  A  bill,  introduced  at  the 
last  session,  but  not  acted  upon,  will  be  urged 
through,  providing  a  sum  for  the  purchase  and 
importation  into  Alaska  of  reindeer  trom  Sibe¬ 
ria.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  first  step  was  taken 

in  this  direction  by  landing  sixteen  of  these 
animals  at  Unalaska,  where  they  are  now  win¬ 
tering  on  a  small  island  in  the  harbor,  in  charge 
ot  a  United  States  deputy  marshal.  They  were 
brought  over  by  the  steamer  Rear,  and  next 
spring  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  main¬ 
land,  where  they  are  expected  to  breed  and 
form  a  herd  eventually. 

now  TnEY  WERE  PROCURED. 

Tho  Bear  went  along  the  Asiatic  shore  near 
the  arctic  circle  and  bargained  with  success 


ALASKAN  NATIVES. 

for  sixteen  of  the  beasts,  which  only  cost  about 
$  10  each,  inclusive  of  presents  given  to  tho 
head  men  of  the  tribes.  More  would  have  been 
secured  only  for  the  fact  that  the  herds  were 
grazing  far  inland,  but  it  was  promised  that 
hundreds  should  be  on  hand  for  sale  next  sum¬ 
mer,  so  that  the  supply  is  practically  unlim¬ 
ited.  Those  obtained  stood  a  stormy  voyage 
of  three  weeks  most  admirably  and  arrived  at 
Unalaska  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

THE  METHOD  OF  RAISING  HERDS. 

When  this  nucleus  of  a  herd  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  main  land  a  few  expert  Chukchees 
will  be  fetched  from  Siberia  to  serve  as  herds¬ 
men.  They  will  be  given  for  help  young 
Eskimo  men,  who  will  learn  how  to  care  for 
and  propagate  the  reindeer.  For  pay  eaeh 
young  man  will  receive  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  apprenticeship  ten  of  the  animals  with 
which  to  start  a  herd  for  himself.  By  pursuing 
this  plan  it  is  expected  that  within  twenty-five 
years  thi3  most  useful  of  beasts  ought  to  be 
widely  distributed  throughout  arctic  Alaska. 
There  are  two  species  of  reindeer  already  wild 
in  that  country,  called  the  “barren  ground” 
and  “wood  land”  caribou;  but  it  is  thought 
that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  domesti¬ 
cating  them,  and  any  way  it  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  import  tho  tame  beasts  from  the 
other  continent;  where  they  have  been  bred 
to  gentleness  for  centuries. 

Tho  reindeer  represents  to  the  people  of  the 
arctic  who  domesticate  it  the  horse,  the  cow, 
the  sheep  and  the  goat,  all  put  together.  To 
them  it  is'  food,  clothing,  house, _  furniture, 
tools  and  transnortation.  Its  Uesh  is  excellent 
meat.  Tho  blood  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  makes  a  favorite  dish  in  Siberia, 
called  “manyalla.”  The  intestines,  cleaned  and 
filled  with  the  tallow,  are  eaten  in  the  shape  of 
sausages.  The  skin  serves  for  clothes^  bedding, 
tent  covers,  harness,  ropes  aud  fishing  lines. 
The  sinews  are  dried  and  pounded  into  thread 
of  wonderful  strength,  which  is  woven  into 
fishing  nets.  The  hones  are  soaked  in  seal  oil  and 
burned  for  fuel.  Of  the  horns  various  house¬ 


hold  imxileinents  are  made,  as  well  as  sleds  and 
weapons  for  war  and  tho  chase.  A  reindeer 
yields  only  a  cupful  of  milk  at  a  milking,  but 
the  fluid  is  so  thick  and  rich  that  the  quantity 
mentioned  has  to  be  diluted  with  a  quart  of 
water  in  order  to  render  it  palatable.  First- 
rate  butter  and  cheese  are  made  from  the 
milk.  The  animal  will  draw  a  sled  swiftly  150 
milea  a  day  over  the  snow  and  ice. 

THE  SIBERIAN  DEER  MEN. 

Just  across  Bering  strait,  which  is  only  forty 
miles  wide,  in  a  region  corresponding  as  to  soil 
and  climate  with  the  northwest  coast  of  Alaska, 
thousands  of  Siberian  natives  are  fed  and 
clothed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  reindeer.  Fam-  | 
ilies  commonly  own  herds  of  from  1,000  to 
10,000.  These  chukchees  are  known  as  “deer 
men.”  They  are  nomadic  in  their  habits  and 
roam  about  in  search  of  food  for  themselves 
and  their  animals,  accompanied  by  their  herds. 
They  subsist  mainly  upon  the  products  of  this 
live  stock,  bartering  the  skins  with  the  coast  I 
people  for  tobacco,  seal  oil,  powder,  shot,  flour 
and  walrus  hides  for  boot  soies.  During  the 
summer  the  beasts  feed  chiefly  on  the  young 
shoots  of  willow  and  birch  trees,  while  in  winter 
they  depend  for  sustenance  mostly  on  mossj 
and  other  lichens,  which  they  often  dig  up 
with  their  hoofs  from  beneath  the  snow.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  their  domestication  tends  to 
make  tho  species  smaller  it  is  easy  tor  the 
owner  to  detect  the  wild  reindeer  which  some-i 
times  get  into  his  herd.  They  are  promptly 
shot,  lest  they  contaminate  the  breed. 

THE  ALASKA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  tame  reindeer 
can  be  successfully  introduced  to  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Alaska  the  Eskimo  will  become  self- 
■ustaining.  At  tho  same  time  they  will  be  lifted 
from  savagery  into  comparative  civilization. 

Being  given  a  domestic  animal  to  rear  it  is 
claimed  that  they  will  be  transformed  from 
wild  hunters  into  an  industrial  people.  Instead 
of  devoting  his  attention  to  sitting  for  hours 
together  at  the  edge  of  a  hole  in  the  ice,  spear 
in  hand  and  waiting  for  the  bobbing  up  of  a 
seal  to  preserve  him  and  his  family  from  starva¬ 
tion  for  the  time  being,  the  Alaskan  native  of 
the  future  will  have  plenty  to  eat,  good  clothes 
to  wear  and  a  swift  vehicle  to  ride  in.  By  and 
bv  he  will  accumulate  property  and  marry  a 


WHAT  THE  REINDEER  IS  GOOD  FOR 
girl  of  white  race.  He  will  establish  a  fish  can-, 
nery,  spend  his  winters  in  San  Francisco  and 
build  a  palace  on  Nob  Hill.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  compelling  savages  to  take  up  agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  tried  in  vain  with  .  tho  Indians. 
They  regard  farming  as  women  s  work.  But 
there  is  no  degradation  from  the  savage  point 
of  view  in  taking  care  of  domestic  animals.  At 
present  the  only  creature  domesticated  by  the 
Eskimo  is  the  dog  and  all  their  onergies  are  re- 
quired  to  keep  themselves  alive.  Money  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Congross  to  buy  food  for  them 

will  afford  temporary  relief,  but  such  aid  must 
be  given  every  year  and  its  efforts  eventually 
will  bo  to  pauperize  them. 

GREAT  TRACTS  SUITABLE  FOR  RAISING  REINDEER 

To  stock  Alaska  with  reindeer  and  thus  add 
millions  of  productive  acres  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  would  be  an  important  achievement  in 
any  case,  but  its  accomplishment  is  especially 
urgent  now,  when  it  affords  the  only  hope  for 
saving  the  Eskimo  from  starvation.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  square  miles  in  Alaska  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  raising  and  herding  of 
thoso  animals,  though  useless  for  any  other 
purpose.  This  great  area,  much  larger  than  the 
New  England  and  middle  states  combined,  is 
covered  with  moss  and  grass,  seemingly  in- 
i  tended  by  nature  for  the  grazing  of  reindeer. 
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Traders  in  that  country  are  most  anxious  to 
secure  tho  beasts  for  draught  purposes  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  dogs.  Some  difficulty  is  likely  to  be 
met  with  on  account  of  a  weakness  on  the 
dogs’  part  for  doer  meat,  but  this  will  have  to 
be  got  over  by  training,  supplemented  by  the 
judicious  killing  off  of  canine  incorrigibles. 

THE  BASE  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  project  is  to  use  tho  large  island  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  north  part  of  Bering  sea  as  a 
base  for  the  distribution  of  reindeer.  Just  as 
in  Dakota  and  Indian  territory  the  Indian  boys 
are  taught  how  to  raise  stock,  so  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  schools  of  Alaska  the  Eskimo  young  men 
will  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  rearing  tame  i 
reincleer.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
schemes  of  philanthropy  ever  thought  of.  and 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  generally  should  interest  them¬ 
selves  personally  in  it.  As  to  its  being  entirely 
practicable  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  and  any  one  who  cares  to  do  so  can  con¬ 
tribute  now. 


IN  LAPLAND 

400,000  domesticated  reindeer  sustain  27,000 
people.  According  to  the  law  in  that  country 
each  owner  has  his  mark  on  the  ears  of  all  his 
reindeer,  and  to  this  mark  he  has  an  exclusive 
right,  nobody  else  being  allowed  to  use  it.  If 
such  a  device  were  not  employed  the  herds 
mingling  at  pasture  could  not  be  separated. 
No  one  can  invent  and  assume  a  mark  his  own. 
and  the  only  way  to  get  one  is  to  buy  that  of 
an  extinct  herd.  If  unused  marks  are  scarce 
the  families  owning  them  often  ask  high  prices 
|  for  them. 

SCARCITY  WHERE  FORMERLY  THERE  WAS  PLENTY. 

Hitherto  the  Eskimo  have  depended  for 
food  upon  the  whale,  walrus  and  seal  of  the 
coast  and  the  fish  of  the  rivers.  The  first  three 
animals  have  also  supplied  them  with  clothing, 
boats  and  all  other  ‘necessaries  of  life.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  whalers,  having  exhausted  other 
waters,  sought  the  North  Pacific  for  whales, 
pursuing  them  into  Bering  sea  and  carrying 
the  war  of  extermination  into  the  Arctic  ocean. 
At  length  the  few  surviving  whales  have  been 
driven  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  pole,  and 
their  species  has  become  well  nigh  extinct  on 
the  Alaskan  coast.  Kesponding  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  demand  for  ivory  the  whalers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  walrus  and  proceeded  to 
wipe  them  out  of  existence  likewise.  Some¬ 
times  as  many  as  2,000  of  these  valu¬ 
able  beasts  would  be  slaughtered  on  a 
single  cake  of  ice,  merely  for  their  tusks. 

!  Thus  a  walrus  is  hardly  to  be  found  today  in 
those  waters  where  so  short  a  time  ago  the 
animals  were  so  numerous  that  their  bellow¬ 
ing  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waves 
and  tho  grinding  of  tho  ice  floes.  Seals  and 
sea  lions  are  now  getting  so  scarce  that  the 
natives  have  difficulty  in  procuring  enough  of 
their  skins  to  cover  boats.  They  used  to  catch 
and  cure  great  quantities  of  fish  in  the  streams, 
but  their  supply  from  this  source  has  greatly 
diminished,’  owing  to  tho  establishment  of 
tu-eat  canneries,  which  send  millions  of  cans  of 
salmon  out  of  the  country  annually  and  destroy 
vastly  more  by  wasteful  methods.  Improved 
firearms  have  driven  tho  wild  caribou  into  the 
inaccessible  regions  of  the  remote  interior. 


SLOW  STARVATION. 

Thus  the  process  of  slow  starvation  and  de¬ 
population  has  begun  along  the  whole  arctic 
coast  of  Alaska,  and  famine  is  progressing 
southward  year  by  year  on  the  shore  of  Bering 
sea.  Where  villages  numbering  thousands  were  ! 
a  few  years  ago  the  populations  have  been  re-  : 
duced  to  hundreds.  At  Point  Barrow,  the  far-  ! 
thest  point  of  Alaska  to  tho  north,  the  death 
rate  has  been  to  the  birth  rate  for  some  time 
past  in  the  ratio  of  fifteen  to  one.  A  town  on 
Schismareff  inlet  which  contained  2,000  people 
fifty  years  ago  now  has  only  three  houses.  The 
Island  of  Attu,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  chain,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  sea 
otter  skins.  For  the  last  nine  years  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  only  an  average  of  three  of  these  pelts 
yearly.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  will  not  survive  the  present  winter.  If  the 

;  steamer  Bear  ha.d  not  by  mere  chance  visited  I 
I  King’s  Island  in  the  northern  part  of  Bering  I 
sea  a  few  weeks  ago  leaving  stores  there  would 
not  have  been  a  soul  left  alive  next  spring. 
The  natives  were  even  then  reduced  to  boiling 
sea  weed  for  food.  Disease  attacks  the  half- 
famished  Eskimo,  wiping  them  out  wholesale. 
the  Eskimo’s  home. 

The  Eskimo  are  a  docile  and  bright  people. 
They  are  extremely  dirty,  simply  because  it  is 
so  cold  in  their  country  that  washing  is  very 
uncomfortable.  Their  winter  dwellings  are 
under  ground,  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  The 
entrance  is  a  square  hole,  through  which  the 
visitor  descends  about  eight  feet  to  an  entry¬ 
way.  This  entryway  is,  perhaps,  twenty  feet 
long  and  never  more  than  four  feet  high. 
Sometimes  it  is  much  lower,  so  that  one  has 
literally  to  crawl  through  it  in  order  to  reach 
the  two  rooms  at  the  end.  Tlieso  two  rooms, 
each  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  across,  are  the 
homes  of  two  families,  which  thus  have  a  com¬ 
mon  hall  and  front  door.  From  six  to  ten  per¬ 
sons  live  in  each  room,  around  three  sides  of 
which  is  a  raised  platform.  On  the  platform 
are  spread  furs  and  skins  for  beds.  The  i|iost 
important  article  of  furniture  is  a  stone  two 
feet  in  length,  with  a  shallow  depression  on  top 
of  it.  It  is  both  lamp  and  stove,  being  filled 
with  whale  or  seal  oil.  Cooking,  however,  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  frost  out 
of  the  meat,  which  is  eaten  practically  raw. 
For  lighting  purposes  a  wick  of  moss  is  used. 

THEIR  CLOTHING. 

The  natives  wear  reindeer  skins  for  clothing. 
They  buy  them  from  Siberian  Chukchees,  who 
come  over  to  an  international  fair  that  is  held 
every  summer  on  Fotzebue  sound,  just  above 
Bering  strait  on  the  Alaskan  side.  For  the 
pelts  seal  oil  and  walrus  oil  is  exchanged.  There 


is  much  dancing  and  feasting  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  trading.  All  the  trading  is 
done  by  bartering,  no  sort  of  money  being  in  cir¬ 
culation.  At  this  fair  also  many  wives  are 
bought.  One  can  purchase  a  very  good  article 
of  wife  for  $10.  Wives  among  the  Eskimo  people 
are  usually  bought.  Sometimes  the  women 
are  consulted. 

LOOSE  MARRIAGE  TIES. 

There  is  no  special  ceremony  connected  with 
marriage  among  the  Eskimo.  In  some  tribes 
tho  husband  joins  tho  wife’s  relatives  and  is  ex¬ 


pected  to  hunt  and  fish  for  them.  If  he  is  lazy 
or  refuses  to  give  the  furs  he  gets  to  his  father- 
in-law  ho  is  likely  to  be  bounced  and  some  one 
more  active  and  obedient  is  installed  in  his 
place  as  husband.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
a  girl  has  ten  or  twelve  husbands  in  succession 
before  she  finally  settles  down  to  a  permanent 
conjugal  state.  Virtue  is  not  remarkably  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  women,  nor  is  sentiment  in 
regard  to  chastity  peculiarly  keen.  Men  some¬ 
times  exchange  wives  for  a  time  and  they 


have  been  known  to  rent  their  spouses  to  white 
miners  for  a  season.  Polygamy  prevails  to  a 
limited  extent. 

Both  sexes  among  the  Eskimo  are  tattooed. 
Labrets  are  favorite  ornaments.  In  early 
youth  a  cut  is  made  in  the  lower  lip  and  a  small 
wooden  plug  introduced  to  keep  it  from  closing. 
Gradually  it  is  enlarged  and  tho  adult  is  decor¬ 
ated  with  a  labret  of  jade,  ivory,  bone  or  glass 
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»,J?k:)iPoci  like  a  silk  hat  in  miniature,  the  rim 
being  inside  the  mouth  to  hold  it.  Girls  have 
their  ears  and  sometimes  their  noses  pierced 
<or  chains  or  other  such  adornments.  Along 
the  arctic  const  men  cut  off  the  hair  on  top  of 
their  heads  so  that  they  look  like  monks,  the 
object  being  to  avoid  scaring  the  caribou  bv 
the  flutter  of  their  locks. 

INGENIOUS  METHODS  OF  TRAPPING. 

Some  of  their  traps  for  the  beasts  they  cap¬ 
ture  are  remarkably  ingenious.  They  fold  up 
a  strip  of  whalebone,  doubling  it  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  tie  it  in  that  shape  with  sinew.  The  n 
they  cover  it  with  a  hunk  of  fat,  let  it  freeze 
and  leave  it  on  the  ice.  By  and  by  a  bear  comes 
along  and  swallows  it  at  a  gulp.  The  fat  and 
the  sinew  bindings  are  digested,  and  the  re¬ 
leased  whalebone  springs  out  at  length  across 
the  stomach  of  the  animal,  which  soon  dies  of 
lockjaw.  When  it  is  dead  the  trapper  gets  the 
skin.  An  even  more  effective  lure  is  employed 
to  secure  the  pelts  of  wolves.  A  blade  of 
keen-edged  flint  is  fastened  securely  to  a 
wooden  stake,  and  the  latter  is  driven  into 
the  ice,  so  that  only  the  flint  blade  pro¬ 
jects  above  the  surface.  The  blade  is  covered 
with  a  chunk  of  fat,  which  freezes.  After  a 
W'hile  a  wolf  comes  and  sees  the  tempting  mor¬ 
el.  hie  is  hungry  and  begins  to  lick  it.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  sharp  edge  cuts  his  tongue.  He 
tastes  the  blood,  and  not  knowing  that  it  is  his 
own  is  made  wild  by  the  flavor.  More  wolves 
come  to  share  the  feast.  They  also  cut  their 
tongues,  taste  blood  and  are  maddened.  Before 
long  they  leap  at  each  other’s  throats  and  tear 
one  another  to  pieces,  so  that  next  morning  the 
hunter  finds  the  whole  flock  dead.  It  is  a  cheap 
way  of  obtaining  the  pelts,  and  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  wolf  skin  rugs  cost  only  .$3  aoiece.  I 
Although  northern  Alaska  is  so  "cold  the 
whole  southern  coast,  which  extends  for 
thousands  of  miles,  has  a  temperate  climate 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Japan  current 
of  the  Pacific.  Along  this  shore  are  immense 
tracts  which  afford  great  agricultural  and 
horticultural  possibilities.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  probably  before  long  establish 
an  experiment  station  at  Sitka  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  what  grains,  grasses  and  fruits 
are  best  adapted  to  the  region,  as  well  as  to 
earn  how  successfully  the  raising  of  cattle 
hogs  and  poultry  might  be  prosecuted  there.  ’ 
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A.  huge  robe  of  reiudeer  skins  was  dis¬ 
played  in  the  room  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Elections  yesterday — a  practical 
object  lesson  to  interest  Senators  in  the 
bill  which  Senator  Teller  has  introduced, 
to  appropriate  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of 
reindeer  for  the  Alaska  Indians.  Senator 
Teller  says  that  the  deer  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Laplanders  at  $10  a  head  and 
even  mom  cheaply,  and  are  easily  propo- 
gated,  affording  food  and  raiment  for  the 
natives  of  the  barren  islands  and  coasts 
of  Alaska.  The  skins  afford  the 
warmest  covering  known,  and  Mr. 
Teller  thinks  that  they  would  be  excel¬ 
lent  clothing  for  drivers  and  others  in 
the  cold  regions  of  the  West.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  natives  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  have  heretofore  subsisted  on  the  sea 
otter,  but  this  source  of  supply  will  soon 
cease,  and  Senator  Teller  thinks  that  not 
only  commercial  reasons— and  he  believes 
commercially  it  would  be  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment— bnt  humane  considerations  should 
induce  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
$15,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  reindeer  to  stock  our  Alaskan 
possessions. 


Reindeer  for  America. 

A  Swedish  paper,  Goteborgs  Poslen,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  somewhat  startling  news:  “  An  ex¬ 
periment  is  about  to  bo  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  which  will  bo  watched  with  consid¬ 
erable  interest.  The  proposition  is  to  introduce 
and  acclimatize  reindeer  as  beasts  of  burden  into 
Alaska,  where  hitherto  dogs  alone  have  been  m 
use.  Arjangements  will  be  made  for  their  keep¬ 
ing  and  breoding  on  fit.  Lawrence  Island,  where 
Lapps  or  Samozedes  brought  from  Europe  will 
instruct  tho  natives  in  the  art  of  keeping,  driving, 
and  genoralcare  of  the  reindeer.  Should  the  at¬ 
tempt  prove  successful  an  important  advance 
will  be  made  in  the  civilization  of  tho  natives. 
For  a  sledge  animal  there  is  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  reindeer  and  the  dog.  The  latter 
must  be  fed  with  flesh,  no  matter  how  short  the 
supply,  and  is  not  a  strong  creature  after  all. 
The  reindeer,  apart  from  its  merits  as  a  milk¬ 
giving  animal  and  a  food  supply,  can  easily 
travel  100  miles  a  day  with  over  a  300 
pounds  siedgc-load,  and  will  find  its  own  food  in 
tho  snowiest  winter.  Yet  though  both  it  and  tho 
elk — for  tlio  moose  is  identical — are  natives  of 
America,  neither  the  Indians  nor  tho 
Esquimau  have  ever  dreamed  of  domes¬ 
ticating  them,  as  the  Esquimau  trav¬ 

el  for  the  most  part  along  tho  frozen 
sea,  the  value  of  the  deer  to  thorn  will  be  less  than 
to  the  Indians,  but  to  the  latter  who  travel  long 
distances  on  land  tho  substitution  of  the  reindeer 
for  dogs  must  be  of  great  importance,  providod 
so  conservative  a  race  do  not  promptly  devour 
their  stock  tho  first  time  they  happen  to  bo  want¬ 
ing  a  square  meal.  . 

Short  Breath,  palpitation,  pain  in  chest,  smoth 
eruyj,  cured  by  Dr.  Miles’  New  Heart  Cure. 


t  f) , 

Ad  ♦ 


Wc\z  f&mittg  BobI 

New  York,  Thursday,  Feb.  11,  1892, 


REIUDEER  FOR  ALASKS. 


Senator  Teller’s  Bill  to  Secure  Their 
Introduction — Value  of  the  Animals 
to  Inhabitants  of  Arctic  Regions. 


Washington,  February  10. 

In  Senator  Teller’s  bill  “To  secure 
the  introduction  of  domesticated  rein¬ 
deer  into  Alaska,”  which  will  be  re¬ 
ported  favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  is  found  the 
first  practical  hope  of  the  success  of  the  plan  so 
urgently  recommended  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
for  a  long  time.  The  bill  appropriates  only 
$15,000,  so  that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  the  Government  will  not  be  saddled 
with  any  serious  extravagance ;  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  made  for  immediate  action  Ion  the 
ground  that,  unless  something  is  done  to  aid 
the  natives  of  Arctic  Alaska  in  self-support, 
their  extermination  by  starvation  is  merely  a 
question  of  a  short  time. 

In  the  corresponding  region  of  Lapland,  in 
Arctic  Norway,  and  in  Sweden  and  Russia 
are,  according  to  Dr.  Jackson,  27,000  people, 
supporting  thefti selves  comfortably  and  pro¬ 
curing  their  food  and  clothing  largely  from 
their  400,000  domesticated  reindeer.  Besides 
this,  they  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  about  a  dollar  on 
each  head  of  deer.  In  the  corresponding  re¬ 
gions  of  Siberia,  separated  from  Alaska  at  the 
straits  by  only  forty  miles,  are  thousands  of 
Eskimos  fed  and  clothed  by  their  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  domesticated  reindeer.  Each  family 
owns  from  1,000  to  10,000  deer,  divided  into 
herds  of  from  1,000  to  1,500. 

The  conditions  in  Alaska  seem  to  be  entirely 
favorable  to  the  importation  proposed.  The 
reindeer  in  Siberia  feed  mostly  on  the  high 
moss  which  covers  the  tundra — a  natural  pro¬ 


duct  which  now'goes  to  waste  in  Alaska.  Even 
where  the  deep  snows  completely  conceal  the 
moss,  the  deer  will  root  down  with  their  noses 
and  crop  their  food.  There  is  a  deer  indige¬ 
nous  to  Alaska  which  is  sometimes  called  a 
reindeer,  but  it  is  really  an  untamable  caribou, 
and  very  different  from  the  fleet  and  useful 
domestic  beast  which  sustains  the  Siberians, 
the  Laps,  and  other  Arctic' dwellers. 

The  objection  most  strongly  put  forth  by 
travellers  in  the  Arctic  to  the  proposal  to  im¬ 
port  reindeer  from  Siberia,  has  been  that  it  is 
impracticable.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
owners  of  the  animals  would  not  part  with 
them,  having  a  superstitious  dread  of  selling 
any.  This  theory  Capt.  Healey  of  the  Revenue 
Marine  has  exploded,  not  only  by 
buying  some  and  bringing  them  over 
as  an  experiment,  but  by  making  con¬ 
ditional  contracts  with  the  herd-owners  for  as 
many  as  they  could  spare  if  he  wanted  them 
when  ho  returned.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
they  could  not  be  bought  in  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties  for  the  present  at  least,  but  the  only  thing 
that  stands  in  the  way  is  the  desire  of  the  own¬ 
ers  not  to  part  with  the  prime  source  of  all 
their  simple  staples  of  life. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Felton,  Capt.  Healy 
says  : 

The  three  great  problems  of  existence  of  both 
natives  and  whites  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
are  food,  clothing,  and  transportation.  They 
arc  to.  bo  solved  in  a  rigorous  climate,  a  rough 
and  almost  impenetrable  country,  and  one  in 
which  nothing  as  yet  is  produced  from  the 
ground.  The  food  supply  must  either  be 
found  in  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds  of  the  country  or  brought 
from  without.  .  .  .  The  whale  and  wal¬ 

rus  have  been  so  persistently  pursued  by  white 
men  that  they  have  rapidly  diminished,  and 
are  now  so  scarce  and  shy  that  their  capture  by 
the  natives  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and 
uncertainty.  This  scarcity  of  their  principal 
supply  of  food  is  greatly  felt  by  the  natives 
along  the  whole  northwest  coast,' '  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  the  short  space  of  winter 
whole  villages  have  been  wiped  out.  .  . 

The  interior  natives  are  dependent  wholly 
upon  caribpu  and  deer,  and  what  fish 
come  into  their  streams  in  the  short  summer. 
Caribou  and  deer  are  rapidly  diminishing 
there  as  they  are  in  other  countries,  and  the 
fishing  streams  are  being  taken  up  by  white 
men,  so  that  the  lines  of  existence  are  on  all 
sides  being  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  about 
these  poor  native  Alaskans.  Clothing  of  rein¬ 
deer-skin  kas"v been  found  the  best  and  only 
kind  to  withstand  the  intense  and  continued 
cold  of  the  country.  These  skins  are  now 
•  bartered  at  a  high  price  from  the  natives  of 
the  Siberian  coast.  .  .  . 

The  methods  of  transportation  now  in  use  in 
Alaska  are  by  dog-trains  and  boats.  Bv  boat 
it  is  impossible  to  travel  nine  months  m  the 
year,  and  during  the  three  months  of  summer 
when  the  streams  are  open  they  can  be  used 
only  down  stream.  By  dog- trains  transporta¬ 
tion  is  limited,  slow,  and  uncertain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  load  is  taken  up  with  food 
for  the  animals.  These  dogs  have  been  so 
closely  bred  that  they  are  now  degenerated  in 
size,  strength,  and  sagacity.  .  .  .  The  history 
of  every  expedition  which  has  penetrated  into 
the  country  any  distance  from  the  coast  has 
been  one  of  suffering  and  oftentimes  hunger, 
from  the  difficulty  of  travelling  and  packing. 

.  .  Oil  account  of  this  difficulty  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  along  the  coast  and  a  few  navigable 
sti  earns,  is  as  little  known  to-day  as  when  it 
was  first  bought,  and  those  great  mineral  de¬ 
posits  which  Alaska  is  said  to  contain  remain 
as  yet  undiscovered. 

One  obstacle  to  be  faced  at  the  outset  in  car¬ 
rying  the  scheme  of  importation  into  execution 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  as  to 
the  care  and  handling  of  the  reindeer.  It  is  | 
said,  however,  that  these  require  little  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  animals  do  most  of  their  caring  I 
for  them  Jives.  A  gentleman  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  philanthropic  work  among 
the  North  American  Indians  raised  the  ques- 


tion  to-day,  in  conversation  with  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  whether  the  experience  he  had  in 
I  trying  to  teach  some  semi-barbarous  Indians 
to  keep  cows  would  not  be  repeated 
with  variations  in  the  case  of  the 
Eskimos  supplied  by  the  Government  with 
reindeer.  He  found  that,  although  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  impress  with  some  force  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young  men  of  a  tribe  that  a  cow  was 
valuable  for  her  milk  as  well  as  for  her  other 
products,  it  was  the  customary  thing,  when 
the  family  were  short  of  meat  food,  for  them 
to  kill  their  cow  for  beef,  reckless  of  the  fact 
that  in  so  doing  they  were  cutting  themselves 
off  from  a  less  substantial  but  highly  nutri¬ 
tious  daily  food  supply.  The  prcseilt  want  was 
the  one  which  centuries  of  improvidence  had 
bred  them  to  regard  as  superior  to  any  conside¬ 
ration  of  future  need  or  convenience. 

The  advocates  of  the  reindeer  importation 
'have  certainly  made  out  a  good  case  before  the 
Senate  Committee,  from  the  point  of  view  ' 
of  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  humanity.  : 
It  is  calculated  that,  if  we  continue  our  present . 
policy  of  restricting  the  native  seal-killing,  and 
the  walrus  and  fish  give  out,  the  Government 
will  presently  be  called  upon  either  to  witness 
the  starvation  of  these  people  by  wholesale,  or 
to  feed  and  clothe  them  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  probably  considera¬ 
bly  more.  When  this  process  begins,  the  abuses 
which  have  grown  up  around  the  Indian  sup¬ 
ply  system  will  spring  up  in  Alaska  also,  and 
the  Government  will  have  its  hands  full.  The 
idea  of  giving  the  needy  natives  assistance  now 
in  the  practical  way  of  trying  to  convert  them 
from  a  nomadic  into  a  pastoral  people  is  de¬ 
signed  to  save  them  from  becoming  paupers.  SI 

We  have  owned  Alaska  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  have  not  got  so  far  with  her  as 
to  give  her  a  government  of  any  self-consist¬ 
ent  sort.  The  President  appoints  a  Governor ; 
the  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  na¬ 
tives  is  divided  between  the  fur  company,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  seafarers  who  visit  the  coast  on  er¬ 
rands  of  the  Revenue  Marine ;  while  the  coun¬ 
try  is  policed  by  men  whose  appointments 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  We  have  had  an  experience 
with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  West  and  the  do¬ 
mesticated  Africans  in  the  South  that  might 
well  make  us  cautious  to  start  right  with  a 
race  in  the  North  which  we  bought  with  the 
soil  they  live  on.  F.  E.  L. 

|  t  Htoslpgtoit  ftosl 


WASHINGTON.  FEBRUARY  6,  1892. 


The  propagation  of  reindeer  for  the 
I  natives  of  Alaska  has  received  the  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture,  arguments  in  support 
of  the  proposition  having  been  made  yes¬ 
terday  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general 
educational  agent  for  Alaska;  .Mr.  Tingle, 
agent  of  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company,  and  CaDt.  Healy,  of  the  revenue  . 
cutter  Corwin.  Not  only  was  it  shown 
that  large  appropriations  of  money  would 
soon  have  to  be  made  for  the  starving 
Alaskans  if  the  reindeer  were  not  pro- 

|v  jfied,  but  it  was  said  that  the  reindeer 
s  upplies  nearly  all  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  The 
animal  yields  milk  from  which  cheese  can 
be  made;  its  hair  is  woven  into  fabrics; 
its  skin  makes  the  warmest , and  most  en¬ 
during  garments;  its  flesh  is  highly  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  its  intestines  are  knitted  into 
substantial  fish  nets  and  seines.  . 


THE  GREAT  TERRITORY. 


Some  Idea  of  Alaska  From  One  Who 
Has  Been  There. 


INTERESTING  INTERVIEW  WITH  REV.  DR. 
SHELDON  JACKSON. 


The  Work  That  Is  Being  Done  and  "What 
He  Would  Like  to  See  Accomplished. 


Few  indeed  are  the  people  in  this  locality 
who  have  any  definite  ideas  of  that  great 
territory,  Alaska.  To  be  sure,  many  citi¬ 
zens  have  visited  the  country,  books  have 
been  published  and  lectures  delivered,  but 
the  observations  of  nearly  all  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  territory  lying  south  of  the 
mighty  Yukon  River.  However,  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  visiting  in  Detroit, 
a  guest  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  the  one 
man  who  knows  Alaska — Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  territory.  Dr.  Jackson  is 
a  charming  conversationalist,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  his  life’s  work — the  education 
of  Alaska’s  people  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
race. 

“From  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
in  1867  until  1884  there  was  no  form  of 
government  in  the  territory,”  said  Dr. 
Jackson  to  a  Fp.ee  Press  representative 
yesterday  afternoon,  “and  the  condition  of 
affairs  caunot  easily  be  imagined;  no 
schools,  no  law,  in  fact  nothing  in  common 
with  the  generally  accepted  ideas  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  1884  I  was  appointed  superinten¬ 
dent  of  education  for  the  territory  and 
commenced  the  establishment  of  schools. 
But.  of  the  country — its  vastness  is  simply 
astounding ;  the  Aleutian  Islands  alone  ex¬ 
tend  1,000  miles  east  and  west,  and  Attu  is 
farther  west  of  San  Francisco  than  East- 
port,  Me.,  is  east  of  that  city.  In 
this  connection  there  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  map — the  ordinary  maps  locate 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  America, 
when  in  reality  the  range  extends  into 
Alaska,  then  turns  at  right  angles,  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  these  islands  are 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rockies,  the  ‘sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,’  as  it  were,  the  smaller 
mountains  being  submerged  in  the  sea. 
The  mighty  Yukon,  the  great  river  that 
divides  the  territory,  is  seventy  miles  wide 
at  its  five  mouths,  its  average  width  for  the 
first  1,000  miles  is  nearly  five  miles,  and  at 
Fort  Yukon  it  is  twenty  miles  wide. 

“It  is  of  the  vast  frozen  country  north  of 
this  river  that  I  wish  to  speak  particularly 
— the  awful  depopulation  of  the  region 
and  my  plans  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  race  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
country.  Many  thinking  persons  say  of  the 
I  Esquimaux,  as  they  do  of  our  Iudian  tribes: 
‘It  is  in  the  order  of  events  that  they  should 
give  way  to  the  whites.’  I  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  the  wisdom  of  this  remark  as  far 
as  it  concerns  the  American  Indian,  as  my 
work  is  with  the  Esquimaux  and  their  case 
and  that  of  the  Indians  are  not  parallel 
ones.  Most  of  ihe  Indians  occupy  valuable 


agricultural  and  mineral  lands,  which  the 
whites  are  very  anxious  to  acquire. 
While  on  the  other  hand  the  meanest 
white  man  could  not  if  he  would,  and 
would  not  if  he  could,  live  anywhere  on  the 
200,000  square  miles  north  of  the  Yukon. 

“The  destruction  of  the  whale  and  the 
walrus  has  placed  the  poor  people  of  this 
region  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  They 
are  starving,  and  if  some  alleviating  meas¬ 
ures  are  not  adopted,  the  race  will  be  ex¬ 
tinct  within  twenty  years.  There  are  two 
feasible  plans,  one  for  Congress  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  each  year  to  be  distributed  in 
the  manner  of  the  Indian  funds;  the  other 
for  the  purchase  of  Siberian  reindeer.  The 
first  plan  is  objectionable,  because 
't  would  simply  pauperize  the  people;  the 
scoud  is  the  ideal  method— it  would  serve 
he  grand  double  purpose— the  perpetua- 
fio.l  of  a  race  and  the  enrichment  of  a  coun¬ 
try. 

“In  company  with  the  captain  of  a  reve¬ 
nue  cutter,  I  visited  northern  Siberia  in 
1890.  We  found  the  country  absolutely  de¬ 
void  of  any  product  of  civilization — not  a 
pound  of  sugar  or  tea,  not  a  pin,  nail,  needle 
or  yard  of  thread.  Yet'  the  people  were 
health  v  and  apparently  happy.  Every  par¬ 
ticle  of  food,  every  stitch  of  raiment,  every 
luxury  and  necessity  was  furnished  by  the 
reindeer.  The  meat,  milk,  clothing  and 
bedding,  all  from  this  animal.  That  solved 
the  problem.  Alaska  can  be  saved  by  rein¬ 
deer  1  1  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $15,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  these 
animals— they  cost  from  $6  to  $10  per  head. 

I  would  have  some  Siberian  herdsmen 
bring  them  over  and  teach  the  Esquimaux 
to  raise  them  aud  herd  them.  The  bright¬ 
est  pupils  of  the.  schools  are  to  be  taken  as 
apprentices  to  the  herders,  and  to  reward 
the  boys  for  faithfulness  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
come  of  age.  they  should  each  have  ten 
reindeer.  I  would  not  only  save  the  people, 
but  would  elevate  them  from  a  race 
of  hunters  into  a  race  of 
herders— one  grand  step  in  the  march  of 
civilization.  But  Congressman  Joseph 
Cannon  succeeded  in  killing  the  bill  in  his 
committee,  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate. 
But  the  work  goes  on ;  private  _  sub¬ 
scription  enabled  us  to  buy  sixteen 
reindeer  last  year,  and  in  May  I 
shall  sail  on  a  revenue  cutter 
from  San  Francisco,  for  Siberia.”  Dr. 
Jackson’s  voice  trembled  slightly  as  he  said  : 
“It  will  be  five  long  months  before  I  shall 
receive  a  letter  from  my  family;  no  word 
can  possibly  reach  us  after  leaving  Una- 
laska  until  we  return— five  long  months  1” 

“Now  for  a  little  more  of  this  great  icy 
country,”  said  the  doctor.  “During  the 
short  summer  many  steamers  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  trade  pass  through  Alaska  to  the 
Canadian  possessions,  by  way  of  the  Yukon 
River,  2,500  miles.  There  was  not  much  of 
any  dispute  relative  to  the  boundary  line, 
between  Alaska  and  British  America,  until 
the  rich  mines  in  the  Chigmit  Mountains 
were  discovered,  but  the  boundaries  were  of 
paramount  importance  as  soon  as  the  great 
placer  mine  at  Forty  Mile  Creek  was 
located.  . 

The  ice  field  is  blown  out  seawards  m  the 
summer  months  and  then  the  whalers  go 
out  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  risky  passage, 
though,  for  in  1870  thirty-three  vessels 
were'eaught  by  the  return  of  the  vast  ice 
field  off  Icy  Cape  and  literally  crushed  to 
atoms.  Since  that  time  the  government  | 
has  established  a  life  saving  station  at 
Point  Barrow,  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
sustain  100  men  for  a  year.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  northerly  harbor  of  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  world.  Of  churches  we  have  the 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Quaker,  j 
Episcopal,  Moravian,  Congregational,  Swed- 1 
isn,  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic.  All  of 
these  denominations  have  more  than  one 
congregation,  but  the  center  of  operations 
of  the  different  churches  are  500  miles  apart, 
so  vast  is  this  country.  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  $50,000  last  year  for  the  support  of 
the  schools,  and  we  have  asked  for  $60,000 
for  the  present  year.  There  are  thirty 
schools  and  nearly  1,500  pupils,  all  natives 
except  at  Sitka,  Juneau  and  Douglas,  at 
which  places  we  have  schools  for  whites  as 
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He-  Says  the  Food  Supply  is  Be¬ 
ing  Exterminated. 


itn  Elaborate  Plan  to  Stock  the  Coun¬ 
try  With  Reindeer. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United  States 
commissioner  of  education  and  I’resby- 
terial  missionary  to  Alaska,  lectured 
at  the  JTort-st.  Presbyterian  church  last 
evening  on  ‘•Eastern  Siberia  and 
Alaska,” 

Few  people  clearly  understand  the 
relative  positions  of  Alaska  and  Siberia 
un  the  globe.  Thinking  of  Siberia  imag¬ 
ination  naturally  wanders  off  in  an  easter¬ 
ly  direction  across  Europe  and  western 
Asia  and  finally  climbs  up  to  Siberia 
with  an  effort.  c 

The  tents  of  Alaskan  and  East  Siberian 
Esquimaux  are  pitched  within  two  miles 
of  each  other.  The  straits  dividing  the 
two  countries  are  46  miles  wide,  but 
there  are  two  islands  only  two  miles 
apart  in  t lie  center,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  United  States  and  the  other  to 
Siberia. 

‘‘I  have  just  come  from  Washington,” 
said  Mr.  Jackson,  “and  my  mission 
there  was  to  push  forward  a  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  liie  relief  of  starving  Arctic  Alas¬ 
kans.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
comprehend  the  condition  there.  I  have 
been  securing  newspaper  publications 
concerning  it,  but  they  seem  to  have  lit¬ 
tle  effect.  'The  food  of  Arctic  Alaskans 
was  walrus,  seal  and  whale.  American 
fishermen  have  deprived  them  of  sub¬ 
sistence  by  exterminating  the  ani 
mills.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Uni  ed  States  to 
provide  them  with  means  of  existence. 
The  Esquimaux  are  rapidly  decreasing 
for  lark  of  food  supply.  Ido  not  believe 
iti  appropriating  money  to  provide  for 
them  as  the  Indians  are  fed  and  clothed. 
That  is  a  system  of  pauperization. 

“My  scheme  is  to  import  the  tame 
reindeer  from  Arctic  Russia  and  make 
herders  of  them.  The  reindeer  is  a  re¬ 
markable  animal.  It  not  only  furnishes 
flesh  and  milk  for  food,  but  the  skins  pro¬ 
vide  clothing,  bedding  and  tents.  The 
horns  are  used  to  make  a  great  many 
utensils,  and  besides  the  animal  is  the 
best  for  transportation  purposes  in  that 
climate.” 

“Sort  of  a  protective  tariff  by  nature.” 
interjected  Rev.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  at  whose 
house,  204  Lafavctte-ave.,  Mr.  Jackson 
is  stopping.  “That;s  an  argument  for 
McKinley.” 

“Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,” 
continued  Mr.  Jackson,  “a  reindeer 
team  will  draw  300  pounds  and 
a  man  10  miles  an  hour.  It  is  an  easy 
task  for  them  to  travel  150  miles  a  day. 
The  traveler  needs  merely  to  turn  them 
out  at  night  and  they  forage  for  their 
food  like  a  Mexican  burro.  The  rein¬ 
deer  is  beyond  doubt  the  animal  pro¬ 
vided  by  Providence  for  tiiat 
climate.  They  dig  in  the  snow  for 
the  moss  beneath  it.  1  do  not  know 
the  population  of  Siberia,  but  they  live 
entirely  on  the  reindeer  and  a  few  fish 
they  manage  to  catch.  They  receive 
nothing  at  all  from  outside.  At  least 
200.000  square  miles  of  Alaska  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  raising  reindeer. 

“Provided  in  this  wav  t  he  A  retie  Alask¬ 


ans  would  increase  and  become  a  thrifty 
people.  There  are  but  15,000  or  20,000  of 
them  now,  because  of  the  r  dying  off  for 
want  of  food  supply.  The  reindeer  would 
also  he  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  United 
States.  The  pelts  would  supply  sleigh 
robes  now  provided  bv  the  buf- 
faio,  wolf  and  hear,  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  extinct.  The  hair  is 
so  fine  that  it  is  almost  a  wool,  and  the 
tame  reindeer  are  of  all  colors. 

“In  Lapland  27,000  people  nre'sunport- 
ed  by  400, oOO  reindeer,  and  Norway  and 
Sweden  lay  a  tax  on  them  of  Si  a  "head, 
securing  an  annual  revenue  of  §400.000. 
I  think,  perhaps,  there  is  a  poll  tax  on  the 
people  besides  tiiat. 

“The  starvation  in  that,  northern  coun¬ 
try  also  extends  all  along  the  coast  of 
Canada.  It  is  undoubtedly  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  improved  firearms  in  the 
extermination  of  fur  bearing  animals.  A 
relief  fund  for  the  Canadian  peo¬ 
ple  is  now  being  raised  in  London, 
Eng.  The  hill  .  for  importing 
tarne  reindeer  in  Arctic  Alaska  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  senate,  but  I  doubt  its 
passage  in  the  Democratic  house.  It  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  agriculture 
and  Senator  McMillan,  of  Detroit,  who  is 
second  on  that  committee,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  its  passage.  A  simi¬ 
lar  bill  passed  the  senate  last  session,  but 
was  lost  in  tiie  conference  committee  of 
the  two  houses.” 
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He  Says  the  Food  Supply  is  Be¬ 
ing  Exterm  inated. 


An  Elaborate  Plan  to  Stock  the  Coun¬ 
try  With  Reindeer. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United  States 
commissioner  of  educa.ion  and  Presby- 
terial  missionary  to  Alaska,  will  lecture 
at  the  Eort-st.  Presbyterian  church  this 
evening  ou  “Eastern  (Siberia  and 
Alaska.” 

Few  people  clearly  understand  the 
relative  positions  of  Alaska  and  Siberia 
on  the  globe.  Thinking  of  Siberia  imag¬ 
ination  naturally  wanders  off  in  an  easter¬ 
ly  direction  across  Europe  and  western 
Asia  and  finally  ciimbs  up  to  Siberia 
with  an  effort. 

The  tents  of  Alaskan  and  East  Siberian 
Esquimaux  are  pitched  within  two  miles 
of  each  other.  The  straits  dividing  the 
two  countries  are  46  miles  wide,  but 
there  are  two  islauds  only  two  miles 
apart  in  the  center,  one  of  which  beiopgs 
to  the  United  States  and  the  other  to 
Siberia. 

“I  have  just  come  from  Washington,” 
said  Mr.  Jackson,  “and  my  mission 
there  was  to  push  forward  a  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  relief  of  starving  Arctic  Alas-  , 
i  kans.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  do  not 
comprehend  the  condition  there.  I  have 
been  securing  newspaper  publications 


concerning  it,  but  they  seem  to  have  lit¬ 
tle  effect.  The  food  of  Arctic  Alaskans 
was  walrus,  seal  and  whale.  American 
fishermen  have  deprived  them  of  sub¬ 
sistence  by  exterminating  the  ani 
mals.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  them  with  means  of  existence. 
The  Esquimaux  are  rapidly  decreasing 
for  lack  of  food  supply.  Ido  not  believe 
in  appropriating  money  to  provide  for 
them  as  the  Indians  are  fed  and  clothed. 
That  is  a  system  of  pauperization. 

“My  scheme  is  to  import  the  tame  ; 
reindeer  from  Arctic  Russia  and  make 
herders  of  them.  The  reindeer  is  a  re¬ 
markable  animal.  It  not  only  furnishes 
flesh  and  milk  for  food,  but  the  skins  pro¬ 
vide  clothing,  bedding  and  tents.  The 
horns  are  used  to  make  a  great  many 
utensils,  and  besides  the  animal  is  the  • 
best  for  transportation  purposes  in  that 
climate.”  \ 

“Sort  of  a  protective  tariff  by  nature,”  f 
interjected  Rev.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  at  whose  I 
house,  204  Lafayette-ave.,  Mr.  Jackson 
i3  stopping.  “That’s  an  argument  for 
McKinley.” 

‘.‘Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,” 
continued  Mr.  Jackson,  “a  reindeer  t 
team  will  draw  300  pounds  and  1 
a  man  It)  miles  an  hour.  It  is  au  easy 
task  for  them  to  travel  150  miles  a  day. 
Tiie  traveler  needs  merely  to  turn  them 
out  at  night  and  they  forage  for  their 
food  like  a  Mexican  burro.  The  rein¬ 
deer  is  beyond  doubt  the  animal  pro¬ 
vided  by  Providence  for  that 
climate.  They  dig  in  the  snow  for 
tne  moss  beneath  it.  1  do  not  know 
tire  population  of  Siberia,  but  they  live 
entirely  on  the  reindeer  and  a  few  fish 
they  manage  to  catch.  They  receive 
nothing  at  all  from  outside.  At  least 
200,000  square  miles  of  Alaska  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  raising  reindeer. 

“Provided  in  this  way  the  Arctic  Alask-  ’ 
Rns  would  increase  and  become  a  thrifty 
people.  There  are  but  15,000  or  20,000  of 
them  now,  because  of  their  dying  off  for 
want  of  food  supply.  The  reindeer  would 
also  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  United 
States.  The  pelts  would  supply  sleigh 
robes  now  provided  by  the  buf¬ 
falo,  wolf  and  bear,  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  extinct.  The  hair  is  • 
so  fine  that  it  is  almost  a  wool,  and  the 
tame  reindeer  are  of  all  colors.  i 

"In  Lapland  27,000  people  are  support-  I 
,  ed  by  400,u00  reindeer,  and  Norway  and  I 
!  Sweden  lay  a  tax  on  them  of  $1  a  head,  f 
!  securing  an  annual  revenue  of  $400,000. 
j  I  think,  perhaps,  there  is  a  poll  tax  on  the  f 
1  people  besides  that. 

“The  starvation  in  that  northern  coun¬ 
try  also  extends  all  along  the  coast  of, 
Canada.  It  is  undoubtedly  occasioned  ; 
by  the  use  of  improved  firearms  in  the  ‘ 
extermination  of  fur  bearing  auimals.  A 
relief  fund  for  the  Canadian  peo¬ 
ple  is  now  being  raised  in  London, 
Eng.  The  hill  for  importing 

tame  reindeer  in  Arctic  Alaska  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  senate,  hut  1  doubt  its 
passage  in  tiie  Democratic  house.  It  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  agriculture 
and  Senator  McMillan,  of  Detroit,  who  is 
second  on.  that  committee,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  its  passage.  A  simi¬ 
lar  bill  passed  the  senate  last  session,  but 
was  lost  in  the  conference  committee  of  • 
the  two  houses.” 
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CAPITOL  TOPICS. 

REINDEER  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Senate  committee  on  agriculture  this 
morning  listened  to  an  interesting  talk  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  general  educational  agent  for 
Alaska;  Mr.  Tingle,  agent  of  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company,  and 


Cnpt.  Healy  of  the  revenue  cut¬ 

ter  Corwin  upon  the  needs  of  the  natives 
of  Alaska  with  particular  reference  to  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Teller  providing  for  the 
importation  into  Alaska  of  reindeer  from 
Siberia.  All  of  the  speakers  made  the  point 
that  the  food  supply  of  the  territory  was 
rapidly  failing  and  that  it  would  soon 

be  necessary  for  the  government  to 
make  large  appropriations  of  money  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  starving  to  death  un¬ 
less  some  such  measure  as  that  pending  was 
adopted.  It  was  said  that  the  reindeer  sup¬ 
plies  nearly  all  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Siberia.  The  animal  yields  milk 
from  which  cheese  can  be  made;  its  hair  is 
woven  into  fabrics;  its  skin  makes  the  warmest 
and  most  enduring  garments;  its  flesh  is  highly 
nutritious  and  its  intestines  are  knitted  into 
substantial  fish  nets  and  seines.  It  was  stated 
►  that  the  animals  could  be  imported  into 
Alaska  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  head.  They 
would  find  an  abundance  of  food  in  the  rank 
growth  of  “tundra,"  or  wild  moss,  and, 
being  self-supporting,  they  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  as  a  means  of  transportation.  They 
propagate  rapidly,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
speakers,  if  imported  into  Alaska  in  charge  of 
a  few  Siberian  herdsmen  to  educate  the  natives 
in  their  use  would  soon  provide  an  abundant 
and  never-failing  source  of  food  supply. 

After  hearing  the  statements  the  committee 
decided  to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 
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No  name  is  so  familiar  in  connection  witn 
Christian  and  educational  work  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  as  that  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  He  has 
been  its  untiring  champion,  often  laboring 
amidst  bitter  opposition  and  disheartening 
obstacles  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Alaska.  Appreciating  the  dire  extremity 
to  which  the  Esquimaux  population  have 
been  brought  by  the  destruction  of  their  na¬ 
tive  food  products  by  the  white  man,  Dr. 
Jackson  has  lately  become  greatly  interested 
in  the  introduction  of  the  domesticated  rein¬ 
deer  of  Siberia,  to  Northern  Alaska.  By  this 
project  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  the  natives 
with  a  new  means  of  livelihood  as  well  as  to 
create  a  new  food  supply.  Through  the 
Doctor’s  zeal  a  few  of  these  hardy  animals 
have  already  been  conveyed  to  a  northern 
point  in  Alaska.  All  will  await  with  much 
interest  the  success  of  the  ex^r*mer1]^  J>t9Xj 
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REINDEER  IN  ALASKA. 

I * 

Why  the  Introduction  of  Them 
Would  Be  Impracticable. 


CAUSE  OF  SCARCITY  OF  FOOD. 


Eskimos  Have  Always  Regarded  the  Reindeer 
as  Their  Game  and  "Will  Not  Raise  Herds 
While  Starving— Many  Obstacles  in  the 
Way— Tire  Laplanders  and  the  Chucltche 
Indians. 
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WiHten  for  The  EvBnixiX  Star. 

N  THE  17TH 
cembcr  lant  Mr.  Teller 
of  Colorado  introduced 
in  the- Senate  a  bill  “to 
secure  the  introduction 
of  domesticated  rein¬ 
deer  into  Alaska."  The 
reason  given  by  the 
originators  of  this 
benevolent  measure  for 
its  submission  to  Con¬ 
gress  is  the  scarcity  of 
food  threatening  or  ex¬ 
isting  among  the  in 
habitants  of  tho  littoral  of  Alaska — chiefly  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Arctic,  and  Bering  sea.  It  is 
said  that  the  whalers  have  killed  off  both 
|  whales  and  walrus  and  thus  cut  off  tha  food 
supply  of  the  people.  The  gradual  extinction 
of  these  marine  animals  cannot  be  denied,  and 
if  from  the  to  came  the  principal  food 
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sun  ply  of  our  Eskimo  rohef  should 
bo  afforded  without  delay,  but  in  that 
case  it  would  be  cruelty,  indeod.  to  in¬ 
troduce  among  them  an  animal  such  as  they 
have  always  hunted  and  still  hunt  in  a  wild 
state,  and  then  to  ask  or  compel  the  starving 
people  to  wait  patiently  for  years  until  the 
natural  increase  may  permit  of  drawdhg  upon 
the  herds  for  food.  If  starvation  exists  now  in 
Alaska — and  it  does,  locally  and  periodically 
let  uh  send  them  meat,  fish  or  flour,  which  can 
be  more  easily  distributed  and  carried  to  them 
more  cheaply  than  Siberian  reindeer  can  be 
ferried  over  on  government  ships.  As  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  immediate  relief  something  more  prac¬ 
ticable  could,  no  doubt,  be  conceived. 


shins  and  their  eagerness  to  irauu  away  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  for  articles  often  useless 
or  injurious  to  them  are  'productive  ot  want, 
directly  as  well  as  indirectly,  by  keeping  them 
a  wav  from  their  fishing  grounds.  It  is  known 
that  these  people  obtain  liquors  in  suite  of  tho  \ 
persistent  efforts  of  the  revenue  marine  offi¬ 
cials.  who  can  watch  tho  coast  only  during  a  : 
limited  period,  and  if  the  Arctic  Eskimo  can¬ 
not  buy  intoxicants  he  knows  how  to  make 
them  from  tho  most  innocent  ingredients.  For 
a  brief  period  of  boisterous  hilarity  or  stupid 
oblivion  he  pays,  later  on,  with  the  gnawing 
pangs  of  hunger. 

ANOTHER  EVIL  INFLUENCE, 

which,  perhaps,  causes  as  much  mischief  as 
the  liquors,  emanates  from  the  sway  of  the 
medicine  man  or  sorcerer,  who  insists  upon 
superstitioua  observances  involving  the  sus-  | 
pension  of  all  labor  for  weeks  at  a  time  and 
the  avoidance  of  certain  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds  for  one  or  more  seasons.  These  su¬ 
perstitions  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
whole  social  and  economic  structure  of  Eskimo 
life  that  it  will  require  long  years  of  patient 
teaching  to  eradicate  them. 

SOURCES  OF  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  people 
never  depended  upon  the  walrus  alone  for  sub¬ 
sistence — the  various  species  of  hair  seal  always 
were  and  still  are  of  paramount  importance 
in  their  domestic  economy.  These  seals  (not 
the  fur  seal)  are  hunted  only  by  tho  Eskimo 
and  thev  are  nearly  as  plentiful  as  ever.  They 
regret  the  extinction  of  tho  walrus  more  on 
account  of  its  ivory,  which  commands  good 
prices  from  the  traders  and  could  be  exchanged 
for  liquors. 

As  lor  the  whales,  they  are  rapidly  growing 
less,  but  while  they  still  exist  the  natives  are 
provided  hv  the  whalemen  with  implements  for 
their  capture  far  more  efficient  than  any  they 
ever  had  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  many 
a  carcass  set  adrift  from  whale  ships  floats  to 
their  shores. 

The  supply  of  fish  is  still  undimmished 
everywhere  in  Alaska.  It  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  salmon  canneries  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  fish  supply  of  the  Eskimo,  but 
there  are  no  canneries  within  a  thousand  miles 
©f  the  Arctic  Eskimo  who  are  to  be  assisted, 
and  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fisheries  tho  natives  prefer  to  cure  for  their 
own  consumption  varieties  of  salmon  which 
have  no  market  value,  and  the  canneries  give 
them  remunerative  employment  if  they  wish  to 

labor.  ,  .  , 

Birds,  of  which  they  consume  all  kinds,  have 
not  perceptibly  diminished  in  numbers,  but 
energy  and  activity  are  necessary  to  secure 
them.  Life  must  always  be  a  struggle  in  the 
arctic  or  subarctic  regions. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  on  the  cutter  Bear  along 
the  coast  of  Siberia  purchasing  and  trans¬ 
porting  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alaska, 
as  commissioned  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
I  ment.  Dr.  Jackson  has  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  a  herd  of  175  reindeer  at  Port  Gla¬ 
ce  nee,  near  the  Bering  Straits.  The  starting 
of  this  herd  is  the  commencement  of  a 
purpose  which  is  claimed  will  not  only  save 
from  extinction  the  Eskimos  in  Alaska,  but 
will  assist  in  populating  and  civilizing  that 
I  region.  A  band  of  sixteen  reindeer  turned 
loose  by  Dr.  Jackson  at  Onalaska  in  1801 
passed  through  last  winter  safely,  and  are 
increasing  in  numbers. 


THE  CAUSES  OV  SCARCITY  OF  FOOD 

From  such  information  as  is  obtainable  it 
would  appear  that  thus  far  all  instance*  oi 
scarcity  of  food  among  the  Eskimo  tribes  have 
sprung,  at  least  partially,  from  other  sources 
than  the  extinction  of  the  walrus.  The  fatal 
period  of  starvation  on  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
which  occurred  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  was 
clearly  traced  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  lay  in  their  supplies  at  the  proper 
season,  being  then  incapacitated  by  protracted 
indulgence  j m  liquors  sold  them  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  traders.  There  has  been  apparently  no 
recurrence  of  such  fatal  neglect  on  this  island, 
as  the  census  returns  show  no  further  decrease 
of  "population  since  the  great  mortality 
of  the  winter  of  1879  and  ’80. 

At  various  points  along  the  Arctic  shore, 
also,  deficiencies  in  the  winter  food  supply  can 
generally  be  traced  to  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  make  use  of  their  opportunities 
at  the  proper  time.  We  must  remember  that 
nature'  is  not  generous  with  her  children  in 
those  desolate  regions,  and  that  every  devi¬ 
ation  from  rules  laid  down  by  nature  brings 
about  its  own  punishment.  The  causes  of 
such  failures  are  various.  The  general  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  people  at  points  visited  by  whale 


TRIBES  THAT  SUFFER  LEAST  AND  WHY. 

Starvation  is  not  imminent  or  unavoidable. 
As  far  as  known  such  instances  as  occur  are 
due  to  various  causes  not  easily  remedied,  and 
they  are  local,  not  general  in  their  character. 
Mv  own  long  experience  in  Alaska  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  tribes  who  have  been  left 
to  their  own  traditional  devices  and  who  have 
not  been  tempted  to  change  their  routine  of 
life  have  suffered  least.  As  ail  instance  of  this 
I  may  quote  the  Island  of  Nunivak  in  Bering 
sea.  It  has  rarely  been  visited  and  never  had 
a  permanent  white  resident  upon  its  shores. 
Up  to  within  a  few  years  the  tvild  reindeer  or 
cariboo  were  abundant  on  this  island,  but, 
having  obtained  guns,  the  natives  killed  the 
reindeer  to  the  last  one,  disposing  of  over  2,000 
skips  in  a  single  season.  Today  there  is  not  a 
reindeer  garment  to  be  found  among  the  700  in¬ 
habitants.  They  next  turned  their  attention  to  tho 
walrus,  which  formerly  frequented  the  southern 
coast  in  large  numbers,  until  the  annual  catch 
has  been  reduced  to  twenty  or  thirty.  One 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  scarcity  and 
suffering  hero,  after  the  extermination  of  two 
such  important  animals,  but  such  is  by  uo 
means  the  case.  The  seal,  the  white  grampus, 
the  fish  caught  in  their  shallow  streams  and  all 
kinds  of  aquatic  birds  till  their  store  houses  to 
overflowing,  and  they  are  the  healthiest  and 
heartiest  natives  I  have  found  in  Alaska.  So 
little  are  they  pressed  for  food  that  they  pay  no 
attention  to  the  vast  flocks  of  arctic  giouso  or 
ptarmigan  which  inhabit  tho  swamps  and  low 
hills,  totally  undisturbed  by  the  advent  ox  a 
stranger  among  them. 

THE  TAME  REINDEER. 

After  this  brief  inquiry  into  the  food  supply 


of  our  Eskimo  l  turn  to  uie  question  more  im- 
/j  fli&aiately  at  issue— the  introduction  of  tame 
^VJ-afndeer  from  Siberia  among  the  natives  of 
Alaska. 

We  know  of  but  two  tribes  or  families  who 
have  at  least  partially  domesticated  the  rein¬ 
deer — the  Laps  of  Lapland  and  the  Chukche  of 
eastern  Siberia. 

With  the  Laps  and  their  customs  I  am  quite 
familiar,  having  passed  my  youth  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  to  which  place  certain  Tamilies  of  tho 
Finnish  Laps  migrate  every  winter  with  their 
herds  to  sell  meat,  A  few  of  them,  with  well- 
broken  teams,  camp  on  the  river  Neva,  earning 
money  by  driving  people  about  in  their  clumsy 
sleiglis,  while  the  others  follow  the  herds  over 
the  vast  moors  and  mossy  plains  surrounding 
the  northern  metropolis  and  attend  to  tho 
butchering. 

now  THE  LAPS  ARE  DIVIDED. 

The  Laps  are  divided  into  “Fishing  Laps” 
and  “Reindeer  Laps;”  the  former  settle  on 
rivers  and  seacoast;  the  latter  pure  nomads, 
following  up  their  flocks  over  a  vast  area  of 
country  and  living  in  tents  throughout  the 
year.  The  reindeer  Laps,  whose  number  is  not 
great  and  who  have  more  wants,  perhaps,  than 
our  Alaskan  Eskimo,  consider  a  herd  of  from 
300  to  400  animals  necessary  for  the  support  of 
a  family.  Their  pastures  are  all  in  common. 

,  Th£  animals,  which  are  all  branded,  are  al- 
-  lowed  to  choose  their  own  feeding  grounds,  the 

owners  following  with  their  tents.  The  latter 
strive  tc  gather  at  certain  points  for  a  sort  of 
midsummer  fair,  and  they  visit  and  trade  with 
the  fishing  Laps,  but  thoy  never  combine  the 
two  pursuit^  knowing  it  would  be  impracti¬ 
cable. 

AMONG  THE  CHUKCHE  OP  SIBERIA 
also  we  find  tvvq  distinct  classes — the  whaling 
and  fishing  coast  people  of  Bering  sea  and  the 
arctic  ocean — living  in  fixed  villages-,  and  the 
reindeer  Chukche.  who  roam  over  the  limitless 
moors  and  tundra  and  erect  their  tents  where- 
ever  their  flocks  are  feeding.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  a  general  movement  toward  the  sea  is  in¬ 
augurated,  in  order  to  communicate  and  trade 
with  their  brethren  on  the  coast.  Here,  also, 
the  people  do  not  attempt  to  combine  the  two 
pursuits  or  to  change  from  one  to  the  other, 
though  they  naturally  become  familiar  with 
each  other’s  advantages  and  mode  of  life. 

A  DIFFICULT  UNDERTAKING. 

To  induce  our  arctic  and  Bering  sea  Eskimo 
to  discontinue  their  present  mode  of  life,  based 
upon  traditions  and  experience  o!  ages,  and  fo 
adopt  another  totally  different  in  its  every  re¬ 
quirement,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  work 
of  several  generations,  if  it  can  be  accomplished 
at  all.  The  change  would  involve  the  evolution 
of  a  nomadic,  pastoral'people  from  a  settled 
whaling,  seal-hunting  and  fishing  people — a 
process  the  difficulties  of  which  must  be  patent 
to  all  who  have  bad  opportunities  to  observe 
savage  tribes.  It  would  nave  been  less  imprac¬ 
ticable,  when  the  buffalo  becamo  extinct,,  to 
settle  our  plains  Indians  upon  islands  in  tho 
ocean  to  make  their  living  at  deep-sea  fishing. 

A  RADICAL  CHANGE. 

The  whoie  social  life  and  domestic  economy 
of  th*  Eskimo  ar*  intimately  connected  with 
thfc  hunting  of  marine  animals  and  of  sea  birds 
and  with  fishing.  They  are  gregarious  in  thoir 
habits  and  social  in  their  disposition.  They 
like  to  gather  at  certain  coast  villages  during 
the  long  winter  nights  to  pass  days  and  weeks 
in  feasting,  dancing  and  masked  performances. 
As  reindeer  men  they  would  be  scattered  over 
the  interior  in  small,  solitary  groups.  They 
are  without  tribal  organizations;  thoy  know  not 
the  meaning  of  obedience  to  any  person  or  to 
laws  or  regulations.  How  then  may  they  be 
induced  to  wait  for  the  natural  increase  of  an, 
aapimal  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
snooting  at  sight,  as  representing  so  much 
meat  and  a  skin  of  a  certain  value? 

£  The  fact  that  tho  wild  reindeer  or  cariboo  is 
by  no  means  extinct  does  not  facilitate  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Tho  animals  would 
mingle,  and  there  can  be  question  as  tj>  whether 
the  domestic  or  the  savage  instinct  would  pre¬ 
vail. 

:  AN  AUTHORITY  ON  TUE  ESKIMO  AND  THB  REIN¬ 
DEER. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Woolfo,  whose  residence  in  aro- 
tio  Alaska  extends  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
writes  as  follows  on  this  subject: 

“The  reindeor  in  the  primitive  times  of  hunt¬ 
ing  was  secured  with  bows  and  arrows;  with 


that  line  the  creekB;  in  great  brushwood  cor¬ 
rals  in  the  timbered  country,  into  which  herds 
were  driven  to  bo  slaughtered;  by  chasing 
them  in  canoes  and  spearing  them  while  cross¬ 
ing  lakes  or  lagoons;  latterly  by  chasing  herds 
of  deer  with  dogs  after  the  fawns  are  dropped, 
driving  them  into  tho  rivers  and  rushing  tor¬ 
rents,  whero  the  fawns  are  drowned. 

“Nearly  every  male  Eskimo  owns  a  rifle  and 
sometimes  two.  I  think  8,000  to  be  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  deer  killed  annually  by 
the  natives  north  of  Bering  straits,  but  the 
number  varies  with  the  rigor  or  clemency  of 
tho  season.  The  Eskimo  spare  neither  young 
nor  old  when  a  herd  i3  found,  and  little  suck¬ 
ling  fawns,  as  well  as  does  carrying  young,  fall 
victims  to  their  guns. 

“From  July  to  ^September  the  instincts  of  the 
deer  induce  them  to  come  from  the  interior  to 
the  seacoast  to  obtain  rest  and  partial  freedom 
from  the  swarms  of  mosquitos  that  infest  the  in¬ 
land  swamps,  and  also  to  get  saline  matter  from 
the  herbage  and  moss  growing  in  proximity  to 
the  ocean.  In  September  they  commence  their 
inland  migration,  and  from  July  to  the  middle  of 
October  they  are  ruthlessly  pursued  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  Some  rest  is  afforded  to  the  animals 
during  the  dark  days  that  prevail  in  the  arctic 
zone  from  November  to  January,  but  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  hunter  again  takes  the  field,  and,  as 
the  does  have  their  young  in  April,  a  number 
of  them  are  hunted  down  when  they  are  least 
able  to  run. 

“When  it  is  considered  that  a  deer  weighing  i 
125  pounds  is  consumed  at  a  single  sitting  by  j 
five  or  six  natives  it  may  be  readily  perceived 
that  the  average  returns  of  a  successful  hunt-  ' 
ing  party  must  be  large  to  feed  a  village.” 

A  REVENUE  MARINE  OFFICER’S  OPINION. 

Lieut.  Z.  C.  Cantwell  of  the  United  States  ! 
revenue  marine,  who  has  conducted  several 
explorations  in  arctic  Alaska  writes:  “The 
reindeer  furnishes  the  principal  article  of  food  | 
for  the  natives  of  the  interior  for  six  months  of  ' 
the  year.  *  *  *  They  drive  the  deer  to  a 

lake  or  river,  and  into  it  the  whole  herd 
plunges  to  seek  escape  by  swimming  to  the 
other  shore.  The  hunters  follow  in  canoes, and 
often  hundreds  are  killed  in  this  manner.  An¬ 
other  way  of  trapping  deer  on  a  large  scale  is 
to  drive  a  herd  into  a  narrow  gorge  which  is 
filled  with  snow  drifts.  When  the  animals  at¬ 
tempt  to  cross  these  drifts  they  break  through 
the  thin  upper  crust  and  thus  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  enemies.’* 

TO  ENFORCE  PROTECTIVE  RULES 
among  our  Eskimo  is  altogether  impracticable 
unless  we  have  a  very  large  police  force  of 
white  men,  and  this,  again,  would  involve  the 
employment  of  numerous  individuals  in  regions 
where  they  would  be  beyond  the  control  of 
superiors.  In  fact  one  of  the  most  objection¬ 
able  features  of  the  project  is  that,  in  order  to 
give  even  a  faint  promise  of  success,  it  necessi¬ 
tates  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  men 
in  inaccessible  regions  and  in  positions  which 
able,  reliable  and  respectable  men  would 
scarcely  covet  or  be  induced  to  accept. 

ANOTHER  IMPEDIMENT 

in  the  way  ofjpropagating  the  tame  reindeer  in 
Alaska  is  found  in  the  Eskimo  dog,  who  now 
fills  a  very  important  post  in  his  master’s  house¬ 
hold.  He  occupies  the  position  oLdraught  ani¬ 
mal  and  occasionally  of  pack  animal  during  the 
winter,  and  while  thus  employed  he  is  fed. 
During  the  summer  he  is  allowed  to  support 
;  himself,  and  thus  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
hunting  in  packs,  which  would  be  extremely 
unpleasant  for  the  tame  reindeer  and  their 
young.  The  transition  from  dog  driving  to 
\  reindeer;  driving  would  also  require  a  process 
'  extending  over  years  of  time,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Eskimo  could  not  do  without  his  faith¬ 
ful  canine  companion. 

RELIABLE  GUARDIANS  NECESSARY. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  should  the  pro¬ 
ject  find  favor  with  Congress  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  it  during  all  its  experimental 
j  stages  into  the  hands  of  reliable  white  men, 

| !  who,  first  of  all,  should  gain  experience  in  the 
J  management  of  deer  on  some  of  the  largo  un¬ 
inhabited  islands  of  Alaska.  The  cost  of  this, 
the  transportation  of  the  deer  and  their  subse- 
quant  distribution  would  be  large  and  much 
time  would  elapse  before  the  final  stage  of 
educating  tho  Eskimo  to  the  change  could  be 
reached;  and,  though  it  is  undesirable  to  make 
dependents  upon  public  bounty  of  a  people 
hitherto  self-supporting,  if  they  must  b<$  fed 
the  object  could  probably  be  rcalizod  in  some 
other  manner  at  much  loss  expense. 

Ivan  Petroff. 


REINDEER  FOR  ALASKA. 


A  Better  and  Cheeper  Way  of  Providing 
the  Natives  with  Food. 

Editor  Post:  Permit  me  a  brief  space  in 
your  paper  to  refer  to  a  matter,  perhaps,  of 
not  the  greatest  importance,  but  still  of 
some  consideration.  There  is  a  proposition 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  appropriate  $15,000,  to  be  expended 
in  procuring  domesticated  reindeer  in 
Siberia  and  transporting  them  to  our 
Bering  Sea  regions,  and  there  breeding 
tnern  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  that 
part  of  Alaska.  They  are  represented  by 
some  of  the  Alaska  school  authorities, 
who  nave  recently  visited  Western  Alaska, 
as  approaching  a  condition  nearly  starv¬ 
ing  because  of  the  slaughter  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  herds  of  wild  reindeer  in  our 
territory  under  the  arctic:  circle. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
that  is  the  better  mode  of  providing  for 
these  people.  My  experience  in  Alaska, 
for  several  years,  and  mv  attempt  tostudv 
the  conditions  of  the  natives,  have  induced 
me  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  another, 
an  !  a  better,  and  a  cheaper  w  v  of  pro¬ 
viding  this  food  supply  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  importation  of  Siberian  rein¬ 
deer.  It  is  a  fact,  known  to  any  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  great  and  magnificent 
rivers,  the  Yukon,  the  Kuskokwtm,  and 
the  Kowak,  of  Western  Alaska,  that  they 
swarm  with  red  salmon  and  otner  fine 
food  fishes  for  a  long  period  each  year. 
It  is  also  known  that  when  spring  comes, 
or  rather  when  the  severity  of  winter 
ceases,  and  the  people  can  lea ve  tneir  snow 
huts,  the  women,  children,  and  old  men 
go  to  the  riversides,  reoccupv  their  huts 
or  habitations  there,  and  catch  arid  feed 
on  salmon  for  mouihs,  taking  little  pains 
to  preserve  any  of  the  fish  for  winter  food. 

The  most  they  do  in  the  wav  of  keeping 
the  fish  for  any  time  is  by  burying  them 
in  the  ground  in  their  villages  near  the 
banks  of  tbe  rivers,  and  whan  they  are 
taken  out  of  their  caches  they  are  any 
thing  bat  palatabie  to  white  men.  While 
the  old  men,  the  women  and  children  are 
living  thus  in  the  river  villages  in  the 
interior,  the  able-bodied  men  are  off  tu 
the  trading  stations  at  the  coast  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  barter,  but  really  to 
indulge  iu  a  prolonged  carouse,  which  is 
kept  up  for  months  each  season;  and  by 
their  ill-luck  in  gambling  and  ill-luck  and 
improvidence  in  other  dissipations,  they 
are  compelled  at  last  to  go  buck  to  their 
families  far  poorer  than  they  were  in  the 
spring. 

It  is  deserving,  therefore,  of  some  reflec¬ 
tion  whether,  instead  of  spending  large 
sums  of  public  money  in  a  speculative  and 
prospective  attempt  to  teach  and  induce 
such  improvident  people  to  rear  reindeer 
from  an  original  stock  obtained  in  Siberia, 
it  would  not  be  better  to  compel  them  in 
some  way  to  follow  their  families  to  the 
river  villages  each  season  to  take  and  cure 
the  abundance  of  fish  to  be  had  there  for 
the  taking,  and  so  insure  an  abundant 
winter’s  supply  of  food. 

The  explorations  of  the  revenue  cutter 
Bear,  commanded  by  Capt.  Haley,  in  the 
rivers  of  Northwestern  Alaska,  and  the 
results  ot  which  are  embodied  in  interest¬ 
ing  reports  to  tbe  Bureau  of  Revenue  Ma¬ 
rine  in  the  Treasury  Department,  demon¬ 
strate  most  satisfactorily  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  sources  of  food  supply  without 
limit  without  any  reindeer  importation. 

John  H.  Keateet. 
Washington,  April  19. 


■  rxg  .  rr.  _• 


T  an  in  receipt  of  an  article  in  the  Washington  Star  written  by  HI  van 

Ptt"olf*  3?»oial  a3™*  in  ol>*->,89  of  tha  Alusha  census,  relation  to  the  introduction 
of  tame  reindeer  into  that  Territory* 

Mr.  Petr  off  is  writing  of  a  country  and  people  he  has  never  seen  and  of 
whom  hi 3  ideas  are  gathered  fron  writers  and  theorists  who  think  they  rra3t  find 

■i  •- 

something  extraordinary  and  marvelous  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  Arctic  regions 
in  order  to  impose  their  little  knowledge  upon  the  public  as  thorough  and  authentic, 
'^•.sn  this  project  was  first  mentioned  Mr.  Petroff  started  out  to  oppose 
y  o  *  -  1  i  23  ot  b  '  a C  OlTip  *  ished  because  the  Tchucktchis  of  Liberia 

f^on  siip erst! t i ona  would  not  sell  reindeer  to  white  non.  This  7V.  Jackson  and 

-  .  .  -  •  M 

I  disproved  of  last  stumer  by  actually  purchasing  sixteen  of  the  animals  and 

making  u-r.-*ngenenfcs  with  the  Tchuckthia  all  along  the  Siberian  coast  fo  r  the 
purchase  of  fill  the  animals  needed  should  the  proj  ect  receive  the  Government  *  s 


aid.  r.  Petroff  now  cones  over  to  Alaska  for  further  objections  and  nukes 
statements  equally  false  and  erroneous  as  his  first. 


Starvation  when  it  corns  to  the  natives  of  Arctic  Alaska  cones  from 
natural  causes  and  is  made  more  frequent  by  the  presence  and  pursuits  of  white 
men  in  the  region.  ’-Then  it  comes  it  is  immediate;  it  cannot  be  readied  from 
civilization  on  account  of  thrt  short  season  of  navigation,  jueci  must  be  met  with 

.  ’■  *■»  -  •  e 

something  at  hand  und  I  know  of  no  better  means  of  avoiding  it  than  the  presence 

.  *  Af  > 

in  the  Territory  of  pwiperly  distributed  herds  of  reindeer  that  'si  3.1  furnish  food, 
clothing  Jind  t  ran3p ortat  ion  to  these  people.  The  whales  and  walrus  arc  not  so 


4 


much  reduced  In  numbers  »»  Mr.  Petroff  says,  but -by  persistent  hunting  by  luts 
man  a,,  being  driven  to  renote  places  and  nr.de  more  difficult  of  capture  so  that 

they  can  not  be  -euchfld  by  the  natives. 

_  ,  >..  i  l..  .1..  >iii.  i do  not  drift  on  tlv- 

««,  carcasses  of  the  whales  killed  by  the  •««•-*« 


s!;o  *es  of  the  Arctic  fc 


,,  .hfl  current  sets  off  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  the 


oesun  and  everything  joes  off  with  the  ice. 

( 

part  '  of  «h*  food  supply  of  ?.h * 

'•'ll-4,  h-ii  r  skills  do  lumifth  a  b  P 

Alaska  Eskimo  but  obey  natural  conditions  and  while  numerous  in  certain  locality. 

t  .  Vr  frtt.n<a  ...  -n.  wholesale  starvation 

at  on«  tine,  at  another  am  not  to  be  *o..,w  a- 

T  ,  ,  .  v'vO-70  v»-is  from  this  cause  and  not  from  liquor 

on  St*  Lav/roncs  Island  in  1  11  nn 

n  .  rp.  „  0„T.r  v^lla'VJ  on  the  Island,  that  at  hofth 

h3  Hr.  petroff  and  others  claim.  ho  on.,  -  « 

f.  and  whore  the  natives  could  procure 

VSfe!jt  Cape ,  where  white  men  visitea  -0  -  r^a.. 

„w.  -  «  «-  —•  *“h  "" 

.  ....  .»  -  '*•”  -  *—•  ""'r 

‘  •-  i* 

wholly  swept  out  of  existence. 

n  ♦  Mi*  ^ood  of  those  people  for  they  are 
Fish  form  a  very  small  par.  oi  -hr 

two  u-a  but  few  streams  in  the  country:  the 
not  abundant  in  the  waters  and  there  a.  - 

enough  for  immediate  use.  It  has 

supply  caught  at  the  surmer  camps  being  ...  - 

.  u  .... .  ....  canneries  have  absorbed  the  fish  supply  of  the 

not  been  represented  tha.-  -r. .  cu 

..  no  c»nn*ries  in  Arctic  Alaska,  but  when  several  years  ago 
ftsk^mo  for  there  u-s  no  cunn.r*. 

i  n  f <*, y*  fch  *  **'*£13011  that  it  WOU—  d 

one  was  proposed  at  Hothan  Inlet  I  discouraged 


3- 


take  away  .Hat  little  the  natives  could  catch.  Mr.  Petrol*  says  the  ’a-.ino 

the  extinction  of  the  mins  no.-e  cn  account  oi  the  ivory  which  finished 

♦» 


thmt  a  smll  mans  of  trade  and  <mt  of  which  they  mk*  their  trinkets.  This  is 
not  the  case.  The  skin  of  the  walrus  covers  their  boats  and  houses,  the 
blubber  and  neat  are  food  to  then  and  the  bones  make  their  inplensnts  and  surely 
OX  hose  are  of  i^ortsnee  to  '  h«.  a  hand  str  ><*1*  i»r  exi  st- 

cncs  then  trinkets,  ete.  of  whiei  >7  '  T'  eo“I'*OT  °f  * 

cruises  in  the  Arctic  I  have  often  killed  walrus  for  the  skins  to  he  counted  in 

~  Hr 

-  .  +S  _  -sc  f»vrt-«r«!v'»-j*e  v'*?*'/  glad  to 

the  National  md  other  nuseuras  and  have  found  th ■-  . . 

skin  and  cut  up  the  anneals  for  the  neat  alone. 

B*  of  wild  reindeer  in  Alaska  would  not  operate  gainst  the 

•  ie  ivsf-A  h.»  T»r-itor7  and  the  tan®  deer  would  not 
introduction  of  the  tamo  arnnuls  into  -he  .  ana 

,  .li  Vj- o  on-’s  for  the  sanfl  v/ild  deer,  are  found  all 

mingle  and  wander  off  vnt*i  -h  .  - 

over  North  Bast  Hberia  and  the  only  rungltng  is  that  often  . 

-y  ■  - 

cots  into  and  join  the  herds  of  tans  ones. 

Mr.  Petrol*  mde  a  two  or  three  weeks*  visit  to  ft »*«*  l*~*-  *?* 

H-;,rdi yArctioA  .  s  ssason  of  plenty.  ays  he  did  not  see  a 

,  .  was  there  in  the  tsiddle  of  the  eumer  -/hen  the 

sing!®  r *mdeer  garment* 

-  ,  ,  .  u  i  *  veoserv^d  for  winter  and  is  the 

natives  do  not  use  reindeer  c-o-hing 

only  kind  that  nan  be  used  durinS  that  season.  *&•  *•«»  r* 

sees,  to  know.  The  -tops*  »«  the  Tchuektchis  are  not  the  only  people 


mmm 


taa,  .-sindssr.  Thrf  ar«  found  in  all  the  Arctic  regions  fron  fm  tha  shores  of 
t.bo  ilorth  T>oa  to  3ast  Cape  and  as  far  south  as  "or- the m  China.  .  r.  Pstroff  nay 
kno-  »ora?t!  in-  of  the  «haps‘»  of  Russia  but  his  statements  show  he  Knows  nothing  of 
the  Tchuektchis  oi'  Siberia  or  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska-  The  Tchuektchis  do  combine 
the  tv/o  pursuits  of  whaling  and  fishing  and  herding  deer.  The  most  extensive 
•■••haler  on  the  Siberian  Coast,  Quohurie  at  Indi  an  Point,  has  a  herd  of  one 


hundred  o 


r  more  reindeer  that  tie  keeps  in  reserve  for  the  same  reason  it  is 


roiORsd  to  introduce  the  rail  reals  into  Alaska  --to  guard  against  Tin-  when 

* 

•/haling  and  fishing  fail  as  they  often  do  —  and  has  the  herd  tended  by  member* 
of  his  own  family*  And  ovary  nan  in  his  village  (the  largest  in  the  country) 

;ho  is  able  has  Ids  own  flock,  large  or  small  as  the  case  nay  be,  and  the 
animals  are  all  held  in  a  community  herd  tended  at  different  times  by  the 
different  owners  and  kept  for  times  of  need*  There  is  no  village  on  that  coast 

able  to  -wn  them  that  has  not  its  herd  in  the  stone  way. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  teach  the  Alaska  Eskimo  to  care  for  the 

'■'  *  xt  • 

dear  for  they  are  much  the  same  people  found  in  Siberia,  and  now  that  the  idea 

•  ■  *,t  * 

r  * 

has  been  presented  to  then  many  of  the  more  wealthy  are  ready  to  buy  herds  for 

> 

themselves  if  they  esn  be  ;»ro<mrs4.  The  Bakin*  ace  not  the  superstitious  be- 
ni-^ited  people  Hr*  Petrol f  would  make  them  out  but  are  quick  to  perceive  and  „ 
learn  anything  to  thei  r  advantage.  They  have  grasped  the  idea  ea-erly  and 
everywhere  I  have  found  4 hen^anxi. oas  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  engaging 


f  * 


2* 


in  a  pursuit  that  moans  30  much  vo  thorn* 

The  Eskimo  dogs  ars  enemies  to  door*  but  uro  scavengers  and  not  hunter* 
and  no  great  difficulty  is  experienced  with  them  in  Siberia*  I  have  seen  herds 
of  *’3indser  rest  unmolested  within  two  or  three  miles  of  a  village  filled  with 
dogs,  and  those  required  in  the  deer  camps  are  easily  kept  tied  up  or  hobbled 
and  in  some  instmees  are  themselves  taught  to  assist  in  herding  the  dear. 

Cattle  for  the  white  men  were  not  rained  upon  the  earth  by  the  flood 
but  increased  from  snail  beginnings,  iu3t  as  it  is  proposed  the  reindeer  shall 
increase  in  Alaska,  and  I  fail  to  see  in  what  way  it  will  bo  a  hardship  upon  the 
Tskirno  to  provide  bin  a  more  valuable  substitute  in  the  tone  reindeer  for  the 
wild  animals  he  now  hunts  with  dwindling  success*  ’Jhat  relevancy  the  garbled 
extracts  of  the  r rzinner  the  Eskimo  kills  wild  reindeer  Hr*  Pel  roff  makes  of  a 
letter  of  Hr.  Henry  h*  Wolffs,  which  in  its  enti  rety  was  written  to  show  the 
benefit  tame  reindeer  would  be  to  the  country,  and  of  the  report  of  lieutenant 

j.  C.  Cantwell  of  an  exploration  of  the  Kownk  River  has  to  the  question  I 

4  .  >  * 

cannot  fathom.  If  Mr.  Petroff  had  quoted  further  Iron  the  report  of  Mont  on  ant 
Cantwell’s  report  which  irae  part  of  the  report  of  tho  cruise  of  the  0.  3.  Revenue 

•  *W  ■%  ■* 

Ct  o.inor  *ComrittB  under  ny  corrrumd  in  he  would  have  sho'vn  that  »h-.  - ^on 

.  .  •*  %  f 

f  i-st  suggested  the  introduction  of  tamo  reindeer  into  ths  county  by  Hr* 

Townsend  of  tho  Pish  Comiss.on  who  accompanied  U* ntenant  Cantwell  as  naturalist. 
Tho  suggestion  was  not  pursued  at  the  time  because  of  the  seeming  inposs-bili 


of  the  Revenue  Marine  Bureau  to  handle  the  projeot. 


But  no w  being  taken  up  in 


connection  (fi th  t ho  Bureau  of  Education,  ?.i  th  the  email  «nount  proposed  by 
3onat or  Tells r' s  bill  the  project  in  every  way  promises  success.  The 
missionaries,  miners  and  traders  in  the  Yukon  district  heart ily  favor  the  project 
ana  see  in  it  a  solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties  of  existence  in  the  country* 
Mr*  Petr off  possibly  opposes  the  raising  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  from 
the  knowl edge  he  gained  in  rais ing  silver-gray  foxes  on  Breen  Island  and  nay 
"link  th  *  re  is  something  underneath  this  ns  there  is  under  that,  that  can  not 
be  told,  but  as  a  prominent  writer  says,  that  is  another  story. 

•  »  C  .  X  *  •  f, 

I  have  not  told  the  many  benefits  to  Alaskans,  white  or  native,  that 

.•  >■  •••  1 

the  introduction  of  t mne  reindeer  into  the  country  will  give  but  answered  Mr. 
Petro ff*s  statements  which  are  either  false  or  based  on  erroneous  information 
like  much  of  his  census.  I  think  ny  long  service  in  the  country  and  among  its 
people  better*  entitles  ns  to  speak  of  what  will  benefit  it  than  this  nan  who 
while  he  writes  so  much  of  Arctic  Alaska  and  the  Eskimo  ha 3  never  been  in  that 
irt  of  the  country. 
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N.  Width 


Cable  Address  "Puncheon,  Mew  York" • 

‘  *C  •  •  *  • 

Importer  &  Commission  Merchant  of 
Scandinavian  Products, 

63  Broadway, 

Room  29.  607  Penn.  Mutual  Building. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  April  16,  1892. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington, 

I  received  your  favor  of  the  14th  and  a  pamphlet  which  I  have  read  with 
great  interest.  If  reindeer  can  be  imported  in  Alaska  from  Siberia  and 
if  there  exist  abundance  of  reindeer  moss  in  Alaska,  the  facilities  for 
realizing  the  plan  are  rather  great. 

Besides  the  advantages  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet,  there  exists  one, 
to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention: 

The  great  commercial  importance. 

To  Sweden  and  Norway  it  i3  not  only  the  Laplanders  who  live  on 
reindeer;  smoked  reindeer  meat  and  smoked  tongues  are  sold  everywhere  in  the 
said  countries  and  the  hides  are  in  great  demand,  tanned  to  a  soft  skin  (used 
for  gloves,  military  riding  trousers  etc.) 

There  are  merchants  in  Stockholm,  the  only  trade  of  whom  is  in 
"Lapland"  products,  and  the  skins  (dried  and  with  the  ha’.rs  on  are  exported 


by  the : thousands  to  Germany 


and  England.  I  sold  myself,  1878,  about  5000  such 


skins 


to  a  firm  in  Leipzig,  Germany.  The  Norwegian  Preserving  Co.  use  large 


quantities  of  reindeer  meat  for  canning  and  fresh  it  is  considered  a  delicacy. 
Russia  exports  fresh  reindeer  meat,  frozen,  in  carloads  to  Germany. 

The  price  of  smoked  hams  is  in  Sweden  about  10-9c  a  lb.,  oi  smoked 
tongues  8-10c  apiece  (or  a  pair,  I  cannot  exactly  remember  which),  of  dried 
hides  with  hair  on,  $1  l/4  -  1  3/4  apiece,  and  more  if  they  are  not  * wo rmbi t t en" . 
The  Swedish  reindeer  have  mostly  a  kind  of  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  in  their 
skins;  this  causes  holes  which  are  seen  in  the  skin  when  tanned,  and  diminish 
their  value.  The  hairs  are  in  great  demand  for  the  filling  of  liie  saving 
apparatuses  (buoys  etc.),  while  they  possess  buoyancy  in  a  wondrous  degree.  The 

best  existing  glue  is  made  of  reindeer  horns.  If  I  were  sure  of  getting  a 
trade  in  these  articles  and  had  the  money,  I  would  not  consider  it  a  moment,  but 
go  to  Alaska  at  the  first  opportunity  and  make  a  fortune  in  ten  years. 

The  number  of  reindeer  killed  for  the  trade  (besides  what  the 
Laplanders  use  for  themselves)  is  yearly  12-15000  in  Norway  probably  6-7000, 
besides  Sweden  imports  large  quantities  of  meat  and  skins  from  Finland. 


In  1881  I  visited  the  Fair  in  Nischnij  Novgorod,  Russia,  and  became 
there  acquainted  with  a  merchant  from  Nuhangel,  who  had  brought  to  the  Fair 
5000  pair  smoked  tongues  and  6000  tanned  skins  (the  tanned  skins  have  a  value  of 
$2—3  apiece).  A  Swedish  Dragoon  regiment  wear  trousers,  exclusively  made  of 
tanned  reindeer  skins  (no  other  material  permitted). 


3 


3 

I  think  these  facts  might  be  of  some  interest.  Captain  Healy  say3  in 
his  letter:  "If  the  Government  will  be  compelled -to  feed  the  Eskimo  it  will  cost 
over  $1,000,000."  If  the  Government  realize  the  plan  of  domesticating  reindeer, 
it  would  probably  bring  a  good  yearly  income  to  the  U.  S. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  N.  Width. 


I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  learn  later  on,  how  far  the  project 
succeeds  and  what  steps  the  Government  will  take;  if  I  move  to  Puget  Sound  next 


fall  I  shall  probably  make  a  trip  to  Alaska 


COPY. 


F.K.S. 


|>0jmrlmsnl  olj  ftp  Jnlmor, 
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Q-  April  22,  1B9: 


The  Honorable, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Sir: 


In  arrangin'*  for  the  payment  of  the  reindeer  herdsmen  to  be  enraged  to 


in st  rue 


t  the  native  youth  in  Alaska  in  the  art  of  herding  and  managing  the  tame 


reindeer  which  are  to  be  purchased  in  Siberia  and  transported  to  Alaska,  this 
practical  difficulty  arises  in  the  way  of  paying  the  salaries  of  these  herdsmen- 

teachers*  They  cannot  be  paid  in  money  or  in  Treasury-warrants  for  the  simple 
reason  that  money  of  any  kind  is  not  used  in  trading  in  that  region  far  beyond  the 

f 

Arctic  Circle.  There  are  no  store-houses  and  no  traders  with  whom  the  natives 
can  deal  and  use  money.  All  transactions  have  to  be  carried  on  by  barter. 

Barter  in  that  region  includes  the  us,  of  flour,  hardtack,  lead  for  melting  into 
bullets,  tobacco  in  various  forms,  and  various  articles  of  furnishing  which  are 
in  constant  demand  in  that  region.  I  append  a  list  (see  Appendix  A)  of  the 

articles  included  under  this  term  "barter”. 

In  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase 
in  San  Francisco  and  load  on  the  steamer  "Bear",  with  Captain  Healy  and  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  *0  are  to  purchase  and  transport  the  reindeer  to  the  Alaskan  coast,  a 
sufficiency  of  barter  goods  to  pay  the  salaries  of  these  herdsmen-teachers.  It 

is  necessary,  moreover,  to  provide  food  for  the  twenty  native  youth,  detailed  from 

.  .  .  to  be  instructed  in  the  care  of 

other  schools  in  Alaska  to  this  station,  1 

reindeer*  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  provide  provisions  m 


the  barter  goods  thus  spoken  of,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  feed  the  native  Jf 

pupils  and  their  teachers  the  herdsmen. 

It  is  expected  to  obtain  about  3C0  reindeer  with  the  proceeds  of  the  funds 

which  have  been  donated  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  that  purpose,  by  friends  of 
the  Eskimo  in  the  North.  Two  or  perhaps  four  families  will  accompany  the  herds 
and  supply  the  skilled  herdsmen  needed  as  teachers.  Promises  to  this  effect  were 

obtained  from  natives  last  summer  when  the  first  load  of  reindeer  was  purchased 
and  placed  at  a  station  near  Unalaska.  Were  these  reindeer  to  be  brought  into 

southeast  Alaska  anywhere  in  the  Sitka  region,  it  would  of  course  be  perfectly 

practicable  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  herdsmen  with  money  or  Treasury  warrants. 

But  the  reindeer  station  is  2000  miles  further  north,  near  Bering  Strait,  about 

forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  At  this  point  the  reindeer  moss 

is  plentiful,  and  besides  the  place  is  centrally  located  as  regards  the  other 
points  in  Alaska  which  must  be  colonized  from  the  herd  collected  at  this  station- 

•  Communication  with  points  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  has  to  be  made  by  vessels 
which  sail  from  San  Francisco  in  May  or  June-  These  same  vessels  are  obliged  to 

hurry  out  of  the  northern  waters  by  October,  to  escape  the  danger  of  the  closing 
in  of  the  sea  by  ice  floes.  Communication  can  therefore  be  had  with  those  dis¬ 
tant  stations  only  once  a  year.  This  Bureau  has  managed  its  schools  north  of  the 

Arctic  circle  through  the  aid  of  missionary  associations  that  furnish  teachers 
and  supplies  while  the  Bureau  subsidizes  them  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  pupil 

actually  taught. 

I  would  respectfully  cull  attention  to  the  fact  that  industrial  education  is 

made  the  first  requirement  in  the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriation  for 

The  Bureau  has  carried  out  in  good  faith  this  provision 


education  in  Alaska. 


and  has  paid  and  still  pays  every  year  nearly  hall  its  money  for  education  which 
is  largely  of  an  indjstrial  quality.  But  the  industry  which,  more  than  all  other 

is  best  calculated  to  lift  the  people  of  the  Northern  half  of  Alaska  out  of 

barbarism  and  an  uncertain  support  upon  whale  blubber  and  walrus  meat,  is  the 
domestication  of  the  reindeer.  This  will  raise  the  people  from  a  condition  of 

hunters  and  fishermen  up  to  that  of  herdsmen,  and  make  them  also  the  producers  of 

articles  of  commerce  valuable  in  the  States.  The  natives  on  the  Siberian  side 

own  herds,  sometimes  of  the  sise  of  five  to  ten  thousand.  We  have  the  moss  to 

feed  the  reindeer  and  we  have  a  native  population  excellently  calculated  to  make 

herdsmen.  We  propose  to  provide  the  reindeer  and  to  stock  each  one  of  the 

missionary  stations  in  the  northern  region.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  we 

must  see  our  way  clear  to  provide  during  the  year  l692-3  for  the  payment  of  the 
herdsmen-teachers  with  barter  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  supply  of  food  for  both 

pupils  and  teachers* 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  question  whether 
these  circumstances  should  not  be  laid  before  the  First  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  with  a  view  to  ask  from  him  his  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the 

conversion  of  money  into  barter  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 


above  described. 


Very  respectfully, 


(Si gned) 


\V.  T.  Harris, 


Conni ssi oner* 


TRAD77;  GOODS  FOR  BARTER  WITH  SIBERIANS  FOR  REIND3FR  . 


Boxes  of  Pilot  Bread* 
Boxes  of  Bar  Load* 

Casks  of  Twist  Tobacco- 
Boxes  of  Plug  Tobacco* 
Boxes  of  Axes* 

Boxes  of  Tin  pans* 
Packages  of  saws* 

Iron  tea  kettles* 

Iron  pots. 

Boxes  of  powder. 
Cimlets. 

Flat  files. 

Mirrors. 

Butcher  knives. 
Hatchets. 

Hammers • 

Awl  s  • 

Saw  clamps. 

Fox  traps. 

Dri lling* 

Wooden  pipes. 

Fine  combs. 

Large  combs* 

Thimbles . 


iv/iany  uum,  lor  tne 


"j  me  uuiiiau  oi  a  stronger  people 
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ALASKA  AND  THE  REINDEER. 

— U - - 

Capt.  Healy’s  Observations  Relating  to  an  In¬ 
teresting  Problem. 


HE  THINKS  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  REINDEER 
WILL  PROVIDE  FOOD,  CLOTHING  AND  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION — A  NEVER-FAILING  FOOD  SUPPLY— 
DEER  PURCHASED  FROM  SIBERIANS. 

Capt.  N.  A.  Healy  of  the  United  States  rev¬ 
enue  steamer  Bear  recently  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  respecting  the  proposal  to  introduce  rein¬ 
deer  in  Alaska: 

The  three  great  problems  of  existence  of 
both  natives  an.d  whites  in  the  territory  of 
Alaska  are  food,  clothing  and  transportation. 
They  are  to  be  solved  in  a  rigorous  climate,  a 
rough  and  almost  impenetrable  country  and 
one  in  which  nothing  as  yet  is  produced  from 
the  ground.  The  food  supply  must  either  be 
found  in  the  flesh  of  the  wild  animals  and  birds 
of  the  country  or  brought  from  without.  With 
the  white  population  the  food  might  be  saidjto 
be  brought  wholly  from  without.  rihe 
enormous  expense  this  entails  has  kept  this 
population  down  to  the  narrowest  limit  of 
employes  of  firms  or  companies  capable  of 
maintaining  stations  there  and  coittined  these 
stations  to  a  few  scattered  well-known  points 
along  the  immense  stretch  of  sea  coast  or  on 
some  of  the  principal  rivers,  as  the  Yukon. 

The  native  population  of  the  northwest  part 
of  the  country  depend  for  food  upon  whale, 
walrus,  seal,  fish  and  what  few  wild  animals, 
such  as  deer  and  caribou,  they  can  kilL  The 
whale  and  walrus  have  been  so  persistently 
pursued  by  white  men  that  they  have  rapidly 
diminished  and  are  now  so  scarce  and  shy.  that 
their  capture  by  the  natives  is  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  This  scarcity 
of  their  principal  supply  of  food  is  greatly  telt 
by  the  natives  along  the  whole  northwest  coast 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  short  space  of 
winter  whole  villages  have  been  wiped  out.  I 
have  seen  almost  the  entire  population  of  St. 
Lawrence  Island  lying  strewn  about  their 
huts  dead  from  starvation.  And  this  winter 
of  1891-’92  the  same  fate  may  be 
that  of  Kings  Island.  Upon  my  visit  there  in 
September  last,  the  seal  and  walrus  catch  hav¬ 
ing  failed  them,  the  natives  were  reduced  to 
the  direst  extremities.  Their  larders  were  ex¬ 
hausted  and  their  only  means  of  subsistence 
their  dogs  and  the  kelp  and  carrion  cast  up  by 
the  tide.  Wliat  supplies  could  be  spnred  from 
the  vessel  and  wliat  bought  at  St.  Michael’s 
station  were  given  the  people  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  tide  them  over  until  more  suc¬ 
cessful  hunting.  But  this  hope  is  not  without 
misgiving  that  upon  my  return  in  the  spring  I 
shall  find  many  of  them  whom  I  count  as 
•friends  cold  in  death.  The  interior  natives 
are  dependent  wholly  upon  caribou  and  deer 
and  what  fish  come  into  their  streams  during 
the  short  summer.  Caribou  and  deer  are  rap¬ 
idly  diminishing  there,  as  they  have  in  other 
countries,  and  the  fishing  streams  are  being 
taken  up  by  white  men,  so  that  the  lines  of  ex- 
.  istence  are  on  all  sides  being  drawn  tighter  and 
tighter  about  these  poor  native  Alaskans. 

REINDEER  SKIN  CLOTHING. 

Clothing  of  reindeer  skin  has  been  found  the 
best  and  only  kind  to  withstand  the  intense 
and  continued  cold  of  the  country.  Those 
skins  are  now  bartered  at  a  high  urice  from 
the  natives  of  the  Siberian  coast  and  are 
1  .passed  along  the  Alaskan  side  from  village  to 
village,  increasing  in  value  the  farther  they 
’  go  from  the  Boring  straits.  Tho  experience  of 
^  white  men  and  natives  has  been  the  same, 

1  and  oven  in  our  summer  visits  to  tho  country 
■  we  on  the  vessel  use  reindeer  clothing  to  keep 
j  from  suffering. 

1  The  methods  of  transportation  now  in  use  m 
1  Alaska  are  by  dog  trains  and  boats.  By  boat  it 
^  is  imnossible  to  travel  nine  months  in  tho  year, 
and  during  the  throe  months  of  summer,  when 
the  streams  are  open,  they  can  be  used  only 
8  down  stream:  By  dog  trains  transportation  is 
0  limited,  slow  and’  uncertain,  and  the  greater 
r  part  oi’.the  load  is  taken  up  with  food  lor  the 


_*  animals.  Those  dogs  have  been  so  closely  bred 
that  they  are  now  degenerated  in  size,  strength 
and  sagacity.  I  have  for  years  been  requested 
by  natives  to  bring  them  a  larger  breed  to  im¬ 
prove  their  dogs  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
’  has  imported  the  English  mastiff  for  use  in 
trains  where  the  native  dog  is  too  slight. 

Among  tho  whites  the  greatest  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  by  miners,  missionaries,  explorers 
1  and  residents  lias  been  the  want  of  a  rapid  and 
1  assumed  means  of  transportation.  The  history 
of  every  expedition  that  has  penetrated  into 
the  country  any  distance  from  the  coast  lias 
been  one  of  suffering  and  oftentimes  hunger 
from  the  difficulty  of  travel  and  packing. 
Horses,  cattle,  asses  and  other  beasts  of  burden, 
excepting  tame  reindeer,  are  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  because  they  cannot  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  impossible  to  provide  food 
for  them  when  snow  covers  the  ground  the 
larger  part  of  the  year.  On  account  of 
this  difficulty  the  country  except  along  the  sea 
coast  and  a  few  of  tho  navigable  streams  is  as 
little  known  today  as  when  it  was  first  bought. 
And  those  great  mineral  deposits  which  Alaska 
is  said  to  contain  remain  us  yet  undiscovered. 

WHAT  THE  REINDEER  MIGHT  DO. 

To  my  mind  tho  only  satisfactory  solution  of 
all  three  of  these  problems,  important  as  they 
are,  is  the  introduction  of  tame  reindeer  into 
the  country.  In  proper  numbers  they  will 
transform  the  native  population  from  a  fishing 
to  a  pastoral  people  and  prove  to  them  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  food.  The  hides  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  already  furnish  almost  the  only  clothing 
used,  but  at  a  greatly  exaggerated  cost.  And 
to  the  white  explorers,  miners,  missionaries 
and  settlers  the  reindeer  will  prove  a  means  of 
transportation  and  packing  'that  will  enable 
them  to  learn  and  develop  the  resources  of  a 
vast  country. 

The  natives  of  Siberia  have  for  centuries 
herded  and  reared  the  tame  reindeer  and  thus 
been  safe  against  periodical  periods  of  starva¬ 
tion  when  the  whale  and  walrus  fail  them.  They 
are  a  strong,  swift  and  hardy  animal,  tractable 
and  easily  broken  to  harness  or  packing,  and 
especially  adapted,  cx^in  faot,  made  for  the 
country  and  climate.  In  travel  they  are  self- 
sustaining.  The  supply  of  moss  upon  which  they 
feed  covers  the  whole  of  northern  Alaska  and 
instinct  leads  them  to  secure  it  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer  by  burrowing  through  the 
deepest  snows.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
speak  of  the  value  of  such  pack  animals  to  the 
prospector.  To  the  explorer  they  are  equally 
valuable  and  when  supplies  fail  are  equally 
valuable  as  food. 

If  I  may  revert  back  to  the  days  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  telegraph  expedition  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  where  reindeer  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  draughting  as  well  as  for  food,  the 
thousand  and  one  obstacles  that  at  first  seemed 
Insurmountable  were  through  the  medium  of 
these  animals  easily  overcome. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  quite  see  the  advantage 
of  such  an  animal  in  their  midst,  have  expressed 
to  me  their  eager  wishes  for  them,  and  along 
tho  Yukon,  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the 
country,  the  white  people  are  enthusiastic  over 
their  introduction,  for  in  them  they  see  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  difficulties  of  existence 
there. 

Horses  and  cattle  have  been  tried  in  this 
section,  but,  on  account  of  tho  unacclimated 
natures  of  the  animals  and  the  impossibility  of 
feeding  them  in  winter,  with  no  success. 

THE  SIBERIANS  WILL  SELL. 

Some  writers  and  others  ■  have  claimed  that 
the  Siberian  nations  will  not  sell  reindeer  to 
white  men;  but  Dr.  Jackson  and  I  have  dis¬ 
proved  this  by  buying  during  the  past  summer 
at  different  points  on  the  Siberiaa  coast  six¬ 
teen  of  the  animals,  and  securing  promises  to 
sell  us  as  many  as  we  could  take  care  of  the  com¬ 
ing  summer,  should  they  be  wanted.  The  six¬ 
teen  we  purchased,  the  first  ones  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  tho  territory,  we  placod  at  Unalaska 
for  propagation. 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  important  question 
that  bears  upon  the  territory  of  Alaska  today, 
and  a  small  sum  donated  by  Congross  for  the 
purpose  will  in  the  end  develop  the  country, 
its  character  and  resources,  and  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the 
United  States  in  general  and  the  Pacific  coast 
in  particular. 

1  am  referring  not  to  the  Alaska  of  the 
tourist — that  narrow  strip  of  island  from  the 
southernmost  boundary  to  Sitka— bud  to  that 


immense  territory  of  ouu.uuu  square  runes  oi  me 

north  and  west  of  which  the  world  JUas  no 
knowledge  and  no  conception,  and  to  which 
tie  Alaska  of  the  tourist  bears  as  much  rela¬ 
tion  as  the  state  of  Elorida  docs  to  the  whole 
United  States. 


STARVING  LABRADORIANS. 


Ate  Their  Last  Handful  of  Flour  In  February 
— Cut  Off  from  the  World. 

St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  May  4.— Information 
from  the  northern  coasts  depicts  a  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  Owlug  to  the  ravages  of  grip 
last  year  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  gather 
their  usual  catch  of  fish.  Just  before  navigation 
closed  the  government  sent  the  people  of  Flowers 
Cove  sixty  barrels  of  flour  to  save  them  from 
perishing.  For  five  months  they  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  outside  world  by  Ice.  Early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  people  watched  with  horror  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  last  handful  of  flour.  How  they 
have  lived  since  no  one  knows.  Some  people 
have  already  perished  from  starvation. 

$l)e  iBecklg  puajiunt.  j 
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It  isn’t  tnuoh  of  an  issue  to  the  universe 
at  large,  but  it  vitally  concerns  sundry 
hungry  Alaskans  that  the  scheme  of  the  1 
government  to  stock  their  land  with  rein-  1 
deer  is  slowly  working  toward  consuma-  | 
tion.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  by  aid  of  the  < 
Cutter  Bear,  has  safely  brought  150  Siberian  1 
reindeer  to  au  Alaskan  port. 


r/fwska 

A  dispaten  Trom  Washington  to  the 
daily  press  says  that,  in  addition  to  the  180 
reindeer  that  have  been  landed  at  Port 
Clarence,  it  is  expected  that  quite  a  herd 
will  before  a  great  while  be  taken  to  the 
Yukon  River,  as  the  whites  there  believe 
they  will  be  a  very  valuable  possession. 
The  reindeer  that  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Education  Agent  in  Alaska,  has 
purchased  in  Siberia,  have  been  landed  at 
Port  Clarence,  several  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  Yukon  River.  It  was  the  appeals 
of  the  whites  on  the  Yukon  over  a  year 
ago  that  induced  the  Government  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  importation.  The  white  set¬ 
tlers  believed  the  reindeer  would  settle 
the  question  of  comparatively  rapid  trans¬ 
portation,  and,  as  this  useful  animal  is  also 
the  embodiment  of  food  and  clothing,  they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  importation 
of  tame  reindeer  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
Alaska. 

Captain  Healy,  of  the  revenue  cutter 
Bear,  in  his  report  last  year,  declared  that 
the  importation  of  the  reindeer  was  the 
most  important  question  before  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  This  year,  accordingly,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  measures  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  180  reindeer  have  been  landed 
among  the  natives  at  Port  Clarence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  this  herd 
or  later  importations  will  be  taken  to  the 
Yukon.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  reindeer  should  not  thrive  in 
Alaska.  The  moss  on  which  it  chiefly 
lives  is  said  to  be  more  abundant  there 
than  along  the  northeast  coast  of  Siberia, 
where  thousands  of  tame  reindeer  thrive, 
and  the  climatic  conditions  are  practically 
the  same  in  both  regions. 
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ADDRESS 

at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alaska  Auxiliary 

Missionary  Society  of  Bethlehem,  Pa-,  Sunday 
evening,  February  8, 1891. 

[Furnished  for  publication  in  The  Moravian,  by  re¬ 
quest.] 

BY  THE  REV.  MORRIS  \\\  LEIBERT. 

I  he  infinitely  bounteous  and  benign  Creator 
designed  man,  whom  He  made  in  His  own  image,  to 
“  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.”  Though  sadly  shorn 
of  power  by  the  Fall,  man,  undisturbed  by  fellow- 
man,  in  his  unmolested  natural  state,  knows  bow 
to  exercise  this  lofty  prerogative  still,  and  is  able 
to  make  all  inferior  creatures  and  every  lower  form 
of  existence  minister  to  him  both  food  and  raiment, 
both  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  the  implements 
of  the  chase  and  war,  of  trade  and  husbandry. 
Left  to  himself  on  what  appears  to  those  reared 
amid  more  auspicious  surroundings  the  most  hope¬ 
less  heath  man  will  find  and  utilize  an  abundance 
of  material  for  his  sustenance,  his  enjoyment  and 
his  development.  By  wondrously  faultless  adjust¬ 
ment  of  cause  and  effect,  supply  equals  demand, 
production  exceeds  consumption  in  every  portion  of 
the  globe  until  the  advent  of  civilization  among 
savage  or  barbarous  peoples  reverses  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  disarranges  those  of  Providence. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  not  prepared  to  bring  to  the 
denizens  of  the  wastes  and  wildernesses  of  earth  the 
ameliorations  of  Christianity  we  do  an  act  of  mercy 
by  avoiding  them  altogether,  we  promote  their 
greatest  good  by  having  with  them  no  associations 
whatever.  Our  civilization  without  our  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  never  done  heathen  humanity  any 
solid  service.  Civilization  only  traffics  with 
barbarism  for  the  sake  of  the  money  that  there 
is  in  the  touch.  It  gets  the  best  of  the  bargain 
every  time  and  leaves  in  its  track  in  lieu  of 
thanks,  varieties  of  vice  more  subtle  than  those 
it  finds,  and  implants  the  poison  germs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion,  firsthand  of  extermination,  ultimately.  The 
mere  civilizations  of  India,  China  and  Japan  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  our  own,  while  the  brute  in¬ 
stincts  of  nomad  clans  and  cannibal  hordes  in 
Asia,  Africa,  America  and  the  Archipelagoes 
have  been  aggravated  rather  than  alleviated  by 
contact  with  the  business  enterprise  devoid  of  sen¬ 
timent,  or  the  scientific  research  indifferent  to 
religious  life  that  emanates  from  Europe  and  these 
United  States.  Consistency  demands  that  those 
who  arraign  Christianity  for  going  to  the  pagans 
abroad  while  there  are  so  many  heathen  at  home 
ought  to  arraign  civilization  likewise  for  forcing 
itself  upon  nations  that  either  have  a  culture  cher¬ 
ished  for  its  very  antiquity,  or  who,  wanting  none 
of  ours,  claim  the  privilege  of  being  let  alone. 

I  or  centuries  the  maritime  nations  have  pursued 
no  industries  more  profitable  or  more  extensive  or 
i  more  unrestricted  than  those  of  whaling,  of  seal¬ 
ing  and  of  trapping,  bringing  the  products  of  the 

most  desolate  regions  of  earth  to  the  wealthiest 
centers  of  civilization  in  exchange  for  commodities 
often  worse  than  worthless,  and  affording  no 
mauner  of  return  for  fishing  grounds  despoiled 
aud  game  preserves  depleted.  Thus  large  terri¬ 
tories,  the  hereditary  homes  of  sparse  Arctic  popu¬ 
lation  have  been  rendered  totally  unfit  for  the 


abode  of  tribes  of  The  most  primitive  grade.  In¬ 
hospitable  districts  that  once  knew  naught  of  want 
are  deprived  of  some  essential  staple  of  their 
domain  by  the  greed  of  our  modern  civilization, 
and  the  miserable  savage  who  has  ignorantly  bar¬ 
tered  his  natural  wealth  for  artificial  trinkets  and 
ruinous  habits  is  left  by  his  enlightened  brother  to 
the  inevitable  starvation  struggles  of  sterile  soli¬ 
tudes  of  snow  and  ice. 

The  whale,  the  leviathan  of  the  deep,  has  been 
driven  to  the  remotest  polar  waters,  the  seal  has 
become  the  subject,  on  account  of  its  increasing 
scarcity  and  value,  of  international  diplomacy,  the 
otter,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  eider-duck,  have  been 
decimated  by  deadly  repeating  rifles  and  are 
vanishing  into  inaccessible  fastnesses.  The  lands 
that  have  the  ships  and  the  railroads,  the  mills  and 
the  stores,  the  shops  and  the  factories,  the  schools 
and  the  churches,  the  homes  and  the  comforts  of 
the  temperate  zone  have  invaded  the  North,  and 
are  taking  from  the  fiords  of  Greenland,  from  the 
shores  of  Labrador,  and  from  the  islands  and 
rivers  and  moors  of  Alaska  resources  which,  while 
ample  for  the  Eskimo  are  insufficient  for  him  and 
all  the  wTorld  besides,  and  which,  if  diverted,  should 
be  adequately  and  justly  compensated  for.  If  civ¬ 
ilization  requires  the  products  of  the  Arctics,  surely 
no  reasonable  objection  can  be  offered,  but  then, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  right,  let  payment  be 
made  where  now  robbery  is  committed,  and  let 
this  payment  be  in  legal  tender,  not  in  low  trickery, 
and  let  the  men  and  the  women  who  have  been 
crowded  out  upon  the  edges  of  the  bleakest  head¬ 
lands  of  our  continent  receive  the  protection  of 
those  who  are  dwelling  in  the  garden  spots  of  the 
world. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  steps  are 
now  being  taken  which  may  secure  for  the  Eskimo 
living  in  United  States  Territory  more  intelligent 
attention  to  their  needs  than  has  hitherto  been  ac¬ 
corded  them.  Government  has  had  information 
thrust  upon  it  from  various  reliable  quarters  that  the 
Eskimo  of  northwestern  Alaska  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  reduced  to  a  starving  condition.  Our  hunt 
for  the  oil  of  the  whale,  the  ivory  of  the  walrus,  the 
fur  of  the  seal  and  the  pelt  of  the  caribou  has  de¬ 
prived  the  natives  on  those  coasts  of  their  main 
food  supply  and  has  nearly  made  extinct  the  once 
plentiful  sources  of  material  for  clothing,  huts  and 
boats.  American  salmon  canneries  attack  one 
stream  after  another,  and  by  their  reckless  waste 
and  enormous  exportations  are  emptying  majestic 
rivers  formerly  choked  with  fish,  as  effectually  as 
our  once  famous  brooks  and  ponds  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  their  choicest  occupants,  thus 
bringing  starvation  constantly  nearer  one  people 
while  offering  to  others  additions  to  abundance. 
Game,  that  in  the  not  distant  past  could  easily  be 
taken,  is  fleeiug  before  the  improved  firearms  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  to 
inland  recesses  far  beyond  the  reach  of  men’s  snares 
and  weapons.  These  are  not  random  statements, 
extemporaneous  vaporings  or  theoretical  possibili¬ 
ties.  Prominent  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Treasury,  who  have  made 
repeated  visits  to  that  country  aud  careful  obser¬ 
vations  in  different  parts  of  it,  assure  us  that  vil¬ 
lages  which  once  numbered  thousands  now  contain 
but  hundreds  of  people.  Districts  that  once  sup¬ 
ported  prosperous  communities  have  become  im¬ 
poverished  and  depopulated.  In  certain  sections 
it  has  been  found  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  births 
is  15  to  1.  This  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about  solely  by  the  contact  of  a  stronger  people 


\ 


#ith  a  weaker.  And  now,  since  we  realize  the 
"  havoc  that  has  been  wrought,  it  behooves  us  to 
remedy  the  evil.  But  how?  Shall  we  treat  the 
Eskimo  as  we  do  the  Indian  ?  Shall  we  take  his 
land  away  from  him,  and  give  him  food  like  a 
pauper?  Shall  we  transplant  each  successive  gen¬ 
eration  to  some  new  reservation  and  when,  occa¬ 
sionally,  he  objects  to  military  restraint  aud  to  mer¬ 
cenary  supervision  and  to  transportation  from 
place  to  place  at  the  whim  of  those  whose  ward,  or 
rather  victim,  he  is,  spend  a  million  or  two  million 


dollars  of  the  public  moneys  in  playing  at  war 
with  him  ?  No,  that  is  not  the  plan  it  is  proposed 
to  follow. 


In  a  recent  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  W.  T. 
Harris,  L.L.D.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  delight¬ 
ful  memories  of  whose  visits  here  in  behalf  of 
the  evangelization  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  lin¬ 
ger  with  the  most  of  us,  and  whose  persis¬ 
tent  and  successful  advocacy  of  their  cause  with 
the  National  Congress  and  Executive  is  witnessed 
with  approval  and  admiration  by  all  who  watch 
the  progress  of  the  more  important  legislation  of 
the  land,  unfolds  a  plan  for  relief  that  seems  as 
feasible  as  it  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  introduce  into  northwestern  Alaska  the 
domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia  and  then  train 
the  Eskimo  youth  attending  industrial  and  mission 
schools  in  their  care  and  management  and  propa¬ 
gation.  This  would,  it  is  said,  in  a  very  few  years 
create  as  permanent  and  secure  a  food  supply  for 
the  Eskimo  as  cattle  and  sheep  raising  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  does  for  the  people  of  those  parts, 
among  whom  famine  and  destitution  are  unknown. 
“Iu  the  Arctic  aud  sub-Arctic  regions  of  Lapland 
and  Siberia,  the  domesticated  reindeer  is  food, 
clothing,  house,  furniture,  implements  and  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  people.  Its  milk  and  flesh  furnish 
food;  its  marrow  and  tongue  are  considered  choice 
delicacies  ;  its  blood  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
its  stomach  is  made  into  a  favorite  dish  called  in 
Siberia  ‘manyalla  its  intestines  are  cleaned,  filled 
with  tallow,  aud  eaten  as  a  sausage  ;  its  skin  is 
made  into  clothes,  bedding,  tent  covers,  reindeer- 
harness,  ropes,  cords  and  fish  lines  ;  the  .hard  skin 
of  the  forelegs  makes  an  excellent  covering  for 
snow  shoes.  Its  sinews  are  dried  aud  pounded  into 
a  strong  and  lasting  thread  ;  its  bones  are  soaked 
in  seal  oil  and  burned  for  fuel ;  its  horns  are  made 
into  various  kinds  of  household  implements — into 
weapons  for  hunting  and  war,  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sleds.”  A  reindeer  travels  easily  100 
miles  a  day  drawing  a  load  of  300  pounds.  A  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  miles  in  19  hours  is  not  considered  a 
great  feat  and  many  most  marvelous  exploits  are 
recorded.  No  other  animal  can  possibly  minister 
in  so  mauy  different  ways  to  the  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  of  boreal  races  who 


. “  wisely  •  *  • 

Despise  the  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war  : 
rlhey  ask  no  more  than  simple  Nature  gives; 

9  bey  love  their  mountains  and  enjoy  their  storms. 

No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wants, 

Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time  ; 

And  through  the  restless  ever-tortured  maze 
Of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 

Their  reindeer  form  their  riches.  These  their  tents, 
I  heir  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
\  jeld  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 
O’er  hill  and  dale,  heaped  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eve  can  sweep 


With  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glazed.” 

In  the  Arctic  regions  moss  and  lichens  take  the 
place  of  grass  aud  cereals,  and  of  these  the  rein¬ 
deer  is  fond.  Ground  whitened  over  with  lichen 
is  surveyed  by  the  reindeer  herdsman  with  feel¬ 
ings  akin  to  those  with  which  a  farmer  might  re¬ 
gard  his  promising  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The 
reindeer’s  sense  of  smell  guides  it  to  where  the  li¬ 
chen  grows  and  there  it  “routs  like  swine”  or  clears 
away  the  snow  with  its  forefeet.  For  a  part  of  the 
year  the  reindeer’s  head  is  armed  by  Nature  with 
a  shovel  and  a  pick  of  horn  almost  as  hard  as 
ivory,  conveniently  placed  just  above  the  muzzle. 
There  are  in  Alaska  more  than  3000,000  square 
miles  of  moss  meadows,  called  tundra,  and  rolling 
plains  of  grass  that  are  especially  adapted  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  grazing  of  the  reindeer  and  practically 
useless  for  every  other  purpose.  In  the  correspond¬ 
ing  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  27,000  people  sup¬ 
port  themselves  from  400,000  tame  reindeer, besides 
paying  to  their  governments  an  annual  tax  of 
$400,000,  equivalent  to  $1.00  per  head  of  reindeer. 
To  stock  Alaska  with  domesticated  herds  of  this 
useful  animal  and  make  millions  of  square  acres 
of  land  conducive  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
would  be  wise  policy  and  sound  philanthropy  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  it  becomes  an  imperative 
duty  when  we  know  that  in  Arctic  Siberia  the  na- 
7  tivee  with  their  reindeer  live  in  plenty,  thrive  and 

pay  taxes,  while  in  Arctic  Alaska  without  the 
reindeer  the  people  are  starving  ! 

Civilization  alone  has  devastated  the  coasts  of 
that  part  of  our  country.  Christianity,  following 
in  its  train,  is  proclaiming  salvation  to  those  poor¬ 
est  of  the  poor.  Now  let  Christian  civilization 
place  its  converts,  as  one  by  one  they  are  gained, 
into  the  position  of  independence,  prosperity  and 
true  happiness  by  helping  them  to  the  reindeer. 
As  on  our  Indian  reservations  boys  are  taught  the 
raising  of  stock,  so  the  schools  of  Alaska  should 
teach  the  Eskimo  youth  the  art  of  reindeer  herd¬ 
ing.  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
annually  on  all  manner  of  projects  and  experi¬ 
ments.  Let  us  hope,  nay  let  us  all  pray,  and  let 
those  of  us  who  wield  political  power  and  influence 
work,  that  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  may  be  made 
available  for  the  establishment  of  this  means  of 
subsistence,  of  this  basis  of  advanced  Arctic  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  and  commerce,  by  the  passage  of 
a  “little  bill,”  entirely  legitimate  however,  that 
will  “extend  to  Alaska  the  benefit  of  the  laws  en¬ 
couraging  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.” 

Meanwhile,  pledged  to  the  records  of  our 
Church’s  past,  pledged  to  the  support  of  missions 
among  the  neglected,  and  the  degraded,  and  the 
dying  races  of  mankind,  pledged  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  boast,  more  frequent  from  without  than 
from  within,  that  we  go  to  countries,  climes,  and 
conditions  that  others  fail  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm 
for,  let  us  continue  patiently,  energetically,  prayer¬ 
fully  to  maintain  even  our  most  costly  and  laborious 
fields  of  operation.  The  outlay  is  considerable  and 
the  burden  onerous, but  the  prospects, too,  are  bright, 
and  the  reward  will  be  glorious.  Our  strength 
may  be  small,  our  numbers  few,  and  our  results 
insignificant,  if  you  choose,  yet  in  its  day  our 
Church  has  raised  millions  of  dollars  for  missions, 
and  has  brought  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  myriads  of  pagan  souls!  Of 
some  things  called  “Moravian”  we  may  well  be 
heartily  ashamed,  and  should  ever  devoutly  labor 
that  better  sense  mnv  snnn  be  vonofiaafor) 


folks  who  are  forever  flaunting  the  “Moravian” 
'  name  and  pluming  themselves  on  it  in  all  manner 
of  outlandish,  unwarranted,  belittling  and  dis¬ 
graceful  ways,  but  there  is  one  thing  Moravian 
on  which  we  may,  giving  God  the  glory,  pride 
ourselves  without  qualifications  and  that  is  Mora¬ 
vian  Missions.  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  communi¬ 
cant  membership,  we  are  unquestionably  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Church  of  Protestantism.  We  have  been 
taking  the  lead  for  a  century  and  a  half  and  we 
propose  to  keep  that  lead  for  another  century  and 
a  half,  at  least,  in  this  noblest  work  to  which 
hands  may  be  turned  and  money  given,  the  work 
of  evangelizing,  civilizing,  Christianizing  the  hea¬ 
then  !  We  rejoice  on  account  of  recent  bequests 
made  in  England  and  we  are  delighted  with  the 
endowments  lately  devised  in  Germany  for  the 
prosecution  and  extension  of  our  Mission  Work  ; 
we  confidently  trust  that  Congress  may  recognize 
the  importance,  from  the  political,  the  scientific 
and  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  of  adopting  the 
resolution  which  will  make  possible  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  reindeer  into  Alaska ;  and  we  boldly  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  in  our  congregations  who  sincerely 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  withhold  no  gift 
they  can  bring  to  propagate  the  Gospel  among 
“ all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell !  ”  Amen. 
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On  the  Asiatic  sKw  1  be  supported,  or  left  to  starve. 
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are  sufficiently  civil  lVod  tr.  „Ub  01  b?Jle  oi  these  Indians  who 
them  £  3“ oSk  Thnt'fi'?,01  *».«*  «■»  teach 

Philadelphia)  who'haf'had  som?^!  w5itten  .tty,3  gentleman  in 
way — I  do  not  know  tint  Tmn  +experienco  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
in  which  he  declares  that  it  nJnh  my  bancl  on  it  at  the  moment— 
that  the  skins  are  valuable  foi  the  maki^T0®!  °f  gref.tprofit’ 
valuable  also  for  the  making  of  ^  °!f  S-;  ^ey  are 

and  Norway  by  the  soldiers  for  nant.  1  '  (  ln§1  used  in  Sweden 

good  robes.  A  specimen  of  a  \ ’a^aloons>  aud  thafc  the^  make 
members  of  the  cSle  on  jKwS  BhowiV  1  £hink>  to  tho 
here,  which  all  admitted  was  verv  6  at!d  otber  Senators 

useful  and  cheaply  produced.  “  ' *  ^uabie  anci  can-  be  made  very 
Tli©  deer  cun  be  boufirlit}  on  •  -1  . 

$10  a  head.  tae  othei  Slde  fov  about  from  $6  to 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Prom 

committee.  *  as  ^10  testimony  before  the 


Mr.  TELLER.  Prom  $6  to  $8  a  head. 

Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  in  that  section,  by  a  contribution  of  some  people  in  Phil-  ; 
adelphia  or  Boston,  I  do  not  remember  which — raised  some  i 
money  and  brought  over  during  this  last  fall  a  few  head  of  rein-  ; 
deer.  That  was  done  to  demonstrate  that  they  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  Laplanders,  who,  it  had  been  contended  for  many 
years,  would  not  sell  the  deer.  No  difficulty  was  found  in  pur¬ 
chasing-  deer.  They  can  be  purchased  without  trouble,  and  can 
be  brought  over  on  a  Government  vessel  without  any  extra  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  Government.  The  expense  really  will  be,  first,  the 
care  of  them  for  a  few  years.  That  is  why  the  appropriation  of 
$15,000  is  proposed. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Government  could  stock  a  large  number 
of  islands  in  Alaska  at  points  where  there  are  no  Indians  and 
where  the  deer  could  be  turned  loose.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  on  the  mainland  there  is  not  any  question  but  that 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  of  territory  up  and. 
down  that  coast  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
this  class  of  cattle,  upon  which  nothing  now  is  produced  but  the 
native  caribou  or  wild  reindeer,  which  has  never  been  domesti¬ 
cated,  and  which  is  nearly  the  same  animal  as  the  domestic  rein¬ 
deer.  These  animals  existed  there  until  they  were  practically 
destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  experiment.  Nobody  can  say  with  abso- 
lute  certainty  that  the  Indians  on  our  side  of  the  sea  will  take  ’ 
kindly  to  this  industry;  but  the  appropriation  proposed  is  small, 
and.it  is  worthy  of  trial.  I  see  no  other  way  to  provide  for  those 
Indians  unless  we  feed  them.  If  we  should*  feed  them,  as  there 
would  probably  be  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  of  them,  it  would 
cost,  as  everybody  knows,  a  large  amount  of  money.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  of  feeding  them,  it  is  not  good  policy  forus 
to  take  those  Indians,  who  have  been  self-supporting  heretofore, 
under  the  care  of  the  Government  and  make  them  dependent 
paupers,  as  they  would  become  by  our  feeding  them.  If  we  can 
give  them  any  industry,  even  at  some  expense,  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  it. 

I  have  given  some  little  investigation  to  this  matter.  Of 
course  there  is  not  very  much  which  can  be  learned  about  it, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
these  deer  over,  no  difficulty  in  teaching  the  natives  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  no  difficulty  in  making  them  a  source  of  real 
profit  to  the  natives. 

Capt.  Healy,  who  has  sailed  in  those  waters  longer  than  any 
other  officer  of  the  Government,  was  before  the  committee  and 
was  exceedingly  enthusiastic  and  earnest  as  to  the  result  of  this 
effort — “  earnest  ”  is  a  better  word,  perhaps,  than  ‘  ‘  enthusiastic.” 
He  was  very  earnest  and  I  find  also  that  everybody  who  has 
given  attention  to  this  question  is  earnestly  in  favor  of  this  leg¬ 
islation.  While  I  would  not  want  to  say  absolutely  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  a  success,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  success  and  I  should  ! 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  effort  tried,  at  least,  in  the  interest  of  j 
economy  in  that  direction  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  It  is  j 
worthy  of  a  trial  in  my  opinion. 

i  subsequently  said:  I  ask  to  insert,  in  connection* 

could  mV  ^  kSi  t  lC1  lettei>tp  which  I  referred,  but  which  I 
could  nou  put  my  hands  on  at  the  time. 

letter  w  n  i  '  tS  DINV’  (?FF ICER  (-Mr-  Haei'is  in  the  chair).  The 
Recoup/  if  to  dU11,l  ob  as  part  of  the  Senator's  remarks  in  the 

Th  J  Z'tll  •  K110  outran.  The  Chair  hears  none, 

ine  letter  is  as  follows: 

1  Ttr  607  PrE'SN  MU3?TJAL  BulLDrXG'  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  ie,  1892. 

m.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 

1  He  great  commercial  importance. 

tune  in  ten  years.  0  Alaska  at  the  first  opportunity  and  make  a  for- 
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n  1881  I  visited  the  fair  in  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  Russia,  and  became  there 
acquainted  with  a  merchant  from  Nuhangel,  who  had  brought  to  the  fair 
5,000  pair  smoked  tongues  and  6,000  tanned  skins  (the  tanned  skins  have  a 
value  of  $2  and  $3  apiece).  A  Swedish  dragoon  regiment  wear  trousers  ex¬ 
clusively  made  of  tanned  reindeer  skins  (no  other  material  permitted). 

I  think  these  facts  might  be  of  some  interest.  Capt.  Healy  says  in  his  let¬ 
ter:  ‘'If  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  feed  the  Eskimo  it  will  cost 
over  $1,000,000.”  If  the  Government  realize  the  plan  of  domesticating  rein¬ 
deer,  it  would  probably  bring  a  good  yearly  income  to  the  United  States. 

Yours;  respectfully, 

N.  WIDTH. 


I  should  he  very  much  pleased  to  learn  later  on  how  far  the  project  suc¬ 
ceeds  and  what  steps  the  Government  will  take;  if  I  move  to  Puget  Sound 
next  fall  I  shall  probably  make  a  trip  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  hill,  an  extact 
from  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Interior  Department  corrob¬ 
orating  very  fully  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller],  which 
are  also  corroborated  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue-cutter  corps 
and  others  to  whom  he  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  extract  from  the  report 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be  inserted  in  the 
absence  of  objection. 

The  extract  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


THE  REINDEER  IS  EVERYTHING. 

In  this  crisis  it  is  important  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  afford 
relief.  Relief  can,  of  course,  be  afforded  by  Congress  voting  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  feed  them,  as  it  has  so  many  of  the  North  American  Indians.  But 
everyone  familiar  with  the  feeding  process  among  the  Indians  will  devoutly 
wish  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  extend  that  system  to  the  Esquimaux 
of  Alaska.  It  would  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  and 
worse  than  that,  degrade,  pauperize,  and  finally  exterminate  the  people’ 
There  is  a  better,  cheaper,  more  practical  and  more  humane  way,  and  that 
is  to  introduce  into  Northern  Alaska  the  domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia, 
and  train  the  Esquimaux  young  men  in  their  management,  care,  and  propa¬ 
gation. 

Tills  would  in  a  few  years  create  as  permanent  and  secure  a  food  supply 
for  the  Esquimaux  as  cattle  or  sheep  raising  in  Texas  or  New  Mexico  does 
for  the  people  of  these  sections. 

It  maybe  necessary  to  afford- temporary  relief  for  two  or  three  years  to  the 
Esquimaux,  until  the  herds  of  domestic  reindeer  can  be  started,  but  after 
that  the  people  will  be  self-supporting. 

In  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  the  domesti¬ 
cated  reindeer  is  food,  clothing,  house,  furniture,  implements,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  people.  Its  milk  and  flesh  furnish  food;  its  marrow  and  tougue 
are  considered  choice  delicacies;  its  blood  mixed  with  the  contents  of  its 
stomach  is  made  into  a  favorite  dish  called  in  Siberia  “manyalla;”  its  in¬ 
testines  are  cleaned,  filled  with  tallow,  and  eaten  as  a  sausage;  its  skin  is 
made  into  clothes,  bedding,  tent  covers,  reindeer  harness,  ropes,  cords,  and 
fish-lines;  the  hard  skin  of  the  forelegs  makes  an  excellent  covering  for 
snow-shoes. 

Its  sinews  are  dried  and  pounded  into  a  strong  and  lasting  thread'  its 
bones  are  soaked  in  seal  oil  and  burned  for  fuel ;  its  horns  are  made  into 
various  kinds  of  household  imulements— into  weapons  for  hunting  and  war 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  sleds. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  animal  that  in  so  many  different  wavs  can 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  man  in  the  far  northern  regions  of 
the  earth  as  the  reindeer. 

“The  reindeer  form  their  riches;  these  their  tents, 

Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth  supply; 

Their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups.” 

Under  favorable  circumstances  a  swift  reindeer  can  traverse  150  miles  in 
a  day.  A  speed  of  100  miles  per  day  is  easily  made.  As  a  beast  of  burden 

they  can  draw  a  load  of  300  pounds.  They  yield  a  cupful  of  milk  at  a  milk-  | 
ing;  this  small  quantity,  however,  is  so  thick  and  rich  that  it  needs  to  be 
diluted  with  nearly  a  quart  of  water  to  make  it  drinkable.  It  has  a  strong 
flavor,  like  goat’s  milk,  and  is  more  nutritious  and  nourishing  than  cow’s 
milk.  The  Lapps  manufacture  from  it  butter  and  cheese.  A  dressed  rein¬ 
deer  in  Siberia  weighs  from  80  to  100  pounds.  The  reindeer  feed  upon  the 
moss  and  other  lichens  that  abound  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  farther 
north  the  larger  and  stronger  the  reindeer. 

A  BIG  PASTURE  OP  TUNDRA. 

Now,  in  Central  and  Arctic  Alaska  are  between  300,000  and  400,000  square 
miles  (an  area  equal  to  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  combined,  to¬ 
gether  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois)  of  moss-covered  tundra  and  rolling 
plains  of  grass  that  are  specially  adapted  by  nature  for  the  grazing  of  the 
reindeer,  and  are  practically  useless  for  any  other  purpose. 

If  it  is  a  sound  public  policy  to  bore  artesian  wells  and  to  build  water-stor¬ 
age  reservoirs,  by  which  thousands  of  arid  acres  can  be  reclaimed  from  bar¬ 
renness  and  made  fruitful,  it  is  equally  a  sound  public  policy  to  stock  the 
plains  of  Alaska  with  herds  of  domesticated  reindeer,  and  cause  those  vast,  | 
dreary,  desolate,  frozen,  and  storm-swept  regions  to  minister  to  the  Wealth, 
hapniness,  comfort,  and  well-being  of  man.  What  stock-raising  has  been  and  | 
is  on  the  vast  plains  of  Texas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  reindeer- 
raising  can  be  in  Northern  Alaska.  In  the  corresponding  regions  of  Lapland,  j 
in  Arctic  Norway,  and  in  Sweden  and  Russia  are  27,000  people  supporting  , 
themselves  (besides  paying  a  tax  to  the  Government  of  $400,000,  or  $1  per  head 
for  their  reindeer)  and  procuring  their  food  and  clothing  largely  from  their 
400,000  domesticated  reindeer.  Also  in  the  corresponding  regions  of  Siberia, 
with  similar  climate,  soil,  and  environment  (and  only  40  miles  distant  at  tho 
straits) ,  are  thousands  of  Chukchees,  Koraks,  and  other  tribes  fed  and  clothed 
by  their  tens  of  thousands  of  domesticated  reindeer. 

THE  SIBERIANS  ARE  PAT. 

During  the  past  summer  I  visited  four  settlements  of  natives  on  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  coast,  the  two  extremes  being  700  miles  apart,  and  saw  much  of  the 
people,  both  of  the  Koraks  and  Chukchees.  I  found  them  a  good-sized,  robust, 
fleshy,  well-fed,  pagan,  half-civilized,  nomad  people,  living  largely  on  their 
herds  of  reindeer.  Families  own  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  deer. 
These  are  divided  into  herds  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred.  One 
of  these  latter  I  visited  on  the  beach  near  Cape  Navarin.  In  Arctic  Siberia 
the  natives  with  their  reindeer  have  plenty;  in  Arctic  Alaska,  without  the 
reindeer,  they  are  starving.  . 

Then  instead  of  feeding  and  pauperizing  them,  let  us  civilize,  build  up 
their  manhood,  and  lift  them  into  self-support  by  helping  them  to  the  rein¬ 
deer.  To  stock  Alaska  with  reindeer  and  make  millions  of  acres  of  moss- 
covered  tundra  conducive  to  the  wealth  of  tho  country  would  be  a  great  and 
worthy  event  under  any  circumstances. 

But  just  now  it  is  specially  important  and  urgent  from  the  fact  stated  in 
the  opening  of  this  report,  that  the  destruction  of  the  whale  and  walrus  has 


an  ■  I  p  liAiDit'loS,  i,'upp?y " c  v'°»w  ultimately  afford  thorn  a  steady 

lh_e  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment  or 
and'passed?  engrOSSed  for  a  thil’d  wading,  read  the  third  time 


the  examiner 

w.  R.  HEARST. 

Entered  at  the  Fostoffice  at  San  Francisco  as  Second- 
_  ClaEg  Mall  Matter 


The  Senate  has  dealt  kindly  with  the 
proposition  to  introduce  the  domesticated 
Siberian  reindeer  into  Alaska.  It  has  just 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $15,000  for 
the  purpose.  The  plan  is  feasible,  and  if 
carried  out  will  be  of  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Alaska  Indians  and  Esquimaux. 
The  reindeer  is  useful  both  as  a  food  animal 
and  a  beast  of  burden,  and  his  hardiness 
makes  him  especially  valuable  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Central  and  Northern 
Alaska.  The  natives  of  that  part  of  our  do¬ 
main  have  not  received  much  attention 
from  the  Government,  and  if  the  $15,000 
will  be  enough  to  introduce  the  reindeer 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  its  increase 
and  constant  supply  the  amount  should  be 
given. 


-The  Farmers’ 


[SDecial  to  the  Examiner.! 

Washington,  May  23 

In  the  Senate. 

Vest  offered  a  resolution  discharging  the 
Committee  on  Finance  from  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  House  bill  to  put  wool  on  the  free 
list  and  reduce  duties  on  woolen  goods  and 
directing  the  committee  to  report  tha  bill  hack 
to  the  Senate  for  action  thereon.  Tme  resolu- 

and  disposed  of,  among  them  one  appropriating! 
$15,000  for  the  introduction  of  domesticated! 
reindeer  into  Alaska,  and  for  a  commission  ofl 
three  to  examine  and  report  relative  to  The  em-: 
ployment  of  the  pneumatic  tube  system  or 
other  process  for  rapid  dispatch  of  mails  in 
large  cities  and  appropriating  $20,000,  both  of 
which  were  passed.  A  bill  appropriating 
$15,000  for  the  purohase  of  the  Travis  oil 
painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  be  hung  in 
the  Capitol,  was  also  passed. 


|>an  gtonitfe 

THURSDAY . JUNE  2.  1892 


Minor  W.  Bruce,  who  was  lately  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  assist  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  introducing  of  Siberian  reindeer  in . 
Northwestern  Alaska,  left  yesterday  for  the  | 
north  on  the  steam  whaler  Newport. 


SATURDAY . JUNE  4.  1892 


The  Alaskan  Reindeer  Bcheme. 

Washington,  June  3. — Max  Pracht  of 
Ashland,  Or.,  late  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Sitka,  is  here  in  response  to  a  summons 
from  tho  Senate  Committee  on  Territories 
to  give  lestimony  concerning  affairs  ip 
Alaska.  Ke  went  before  the  committee 
this  morniug,  but  the  hearing  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  to-morrow. 

In  reference  to  the  proposition  to  intro¬ 
duce  reindeer  into  Alaska  Pracht  said  to 
a  Chronicle  correspondent  this  evening 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  project  feasi¬ 
ble. 


52d  Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (  Report 
1st  Session.  )  \  No.  1093. 


DOMESTICATED  REINDEER  IN  ALASKA. 


April  15,  1892. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 

the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Alexander,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  7764.] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7764)  to  secure  the  introduction  of  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alaska, 
report  the  same  with  a  favorable  recommendation.  This  bill  does  not 
properly  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
but  should  have  been  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  having  heard  the  testimony  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  Alaska,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  others  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  have  considered  it  and  recommend  its 
passage. 

The  testimony  showed  that  there  are  no  reindeer  in  Alaska  ;  that 
Alaska  could  support  many  times  enough  reindeer  to  furnish  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  food  and  clothing,  and  that  the  reindeer  skins  are  indis¬ 
pensable  for  clothing;  that  the  whale  and  walrus,  the  principal  supply 
of  food,  have  been  destroyed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  much  suf¬ 
fering  for  food;  that  dogs  are  used  for  transportation,  and  in  many 
places  the  supply  of  food  is  becoming  so  scarce  that  the  natives  are 
compelled  to  eat  their  dogs,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  haul¬ 
ing  their  supplies;  that  for  the  development  of  the  country  the  domes¬ 
ticated  reindeer  is  absolutely  indispensable;  that  the  domesticated 
reindeer  can  make  a  speed  of  19  miles  an  hour,  and  that  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  speed  is  12  miles  per  hour;  and  this  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  develop  the  gold  fields  of  the  interior,  which  can 
only  be  worked  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  months  a  year;  that  the 
reindeer  would  be  distributed  at  the  Government  schools,  the  native 
youths  taught  to  herd  and  raise  them,  the  increase  to  be  given  to 
worthy  students  and  native  teachers  for  services  rendered ;  that  this 
will  induce  the  natives  to  become  herders,  be  self-supporting,  and  not 
a  charge  upon  the  Government;  that  the  natives  have  no  vessels  that 
can  transport  the  live  reindeer  from  Siberia  to  Alaska;  that  the  ves¬ 
sels  from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska  leave  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
June,  none  later  than  the  last  date  mentioned,  and  that  if  anything  be 
done  this  year  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  appropriation  in 
time  to  send  the  goods  for  the  purchase  of  the  reindeer  by  the  revenue 
cutter  that  leaves  San  Francisco  the  1st  of  June. 

The  description  given  by  the  missionaries  and  others  of  the  country, 
the  habits  of  the  natives,  etc.,  was  interesting.  The  distress  caused  by 
the  continued  failure  of  the  food  supply  shows  plainly  that  the  natives 
will  not  be  able  to  sustain  themselves,  and  will  become  a  charge  upon 
the  Government.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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Russian  Legation , 


Washington ,  D.  C\9 

April  8/209  1892 . 


The  Bearer  of  this9 

Dr,  Sheldon  Jackson ,  z's  commissioned  by  the  U,  S,  Govern¬ 
ment  to  our  northern  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to 
Kamstchatka  for  purchase  of  reindeer  (and  ?)  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  these  animals  to  the  northern  part  of  the  American  do¬ 
main.  Of  this  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  notified  the 
General  Governor  of  the  Amoor  province . 

/  most  respectfully  request  of  the  authority  concerned 9  not 
to  refuse  Mr.  Jackson  friendly  reception  and  any  practicable 
cooperation. 

Envoy: 


(Signed)  Struve . 


Wf 


ine  tragedies  of  thought  can  only 
be  avoided  by  more  thoughtfulness  ; 
the  dangers  of  liberalism  disarmed  by 
still  more  liberality.  Once  the  home¬ 
opathic  principle  is  thus  recognized, 
the  opportunities  for  applying  the 
same  become  countless. 


Boston  JDciilg  ®rno£lltr 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  04,  1831 . _ 


Reindeer  for  Alaska. 


Siberian  Deermen  Brought  to  Alaska  with  the  First  Herd. 
[IteMM  photog****  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Call.] 
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Homeopathy  in  Statesmanship. 

We  have  before  us  a  little  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  containing  a  report  of  Sheldon 
Jackson,  general  agent  of  education 
for  Alaska,  and  other  supplemental 
matter.  The  pamphlet  is  of  the  con¬ 
ventional,  blue-covered  kind,  which 
generally  takes  a  straight  line  to  the 
waste  basket,  but  this  deserves  a  bet¬ 
ter  fate.  It  presents  a  pitiable  picture 
of  the  poor  Eskimo  passing  out  of 
existence,  dying  from  starvation,  a 
victim  of  civilization.  Villages  and 
settlements  that  fifty  years  ago  num¬ 
bered  thousands  are  reduced  to  hun¬ 
dreds,  or  have  become  entirely  extinct. 
And  remaining  stations  are  dying  off 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  cause  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  trace.  Civilization  has  pur¬ 
sued  the  whale  so  persistently  that  its 
fate  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  buffalo  of  our  western  plains,  the 
walrus  and  the  seal  are  becoming  ex- 
tict  through  the  same  inevitable  com¬ 
mercial  demand.  Civilization  has 
brought  to  the  natives  of  Alaska 

the  taste  of  alcoholic  liquors  and 
tobacco,  so  they  have  joined  madly 
with  the  emissaries  of  civilization  in 
the  destruction  of  their  main  food  sup¬ 


ply,  that,  with  the  fur,  oil  and  blub- 
:  her,  they  may  get  more  drink.  This 
report  shows,  furthermore,  that  civili¬ 
zation  has  put  into  their  hands  the 
gun,  so  much  more  deadly  than  their 
bows  and  arrows,  that  the  American 
reindeer,  or  caribou,  has  fled  beyond 
its  reach.  There  seems,  at  first  sight, 
nothing  in  store  for  these  harmless 
people  but  extinction,  and  that  by 
the  most  painful  of  deaths— starvation 
—  or  the  still  more  deplorable  fate  of 
becoming  dependent  wards  of  the 
United  States,  kept  alive  by  public 
bounty  for  the  same  life  of  shame, 
crime  and  stupidity  which  has  come 
to  the  American  Indian.  But  this 
report  suggests  a  third  chance,  an 
application  of  the  homeopathic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “  similia  similibus  cur  an  ter. 
The  disease  of  civilization  must  be 
cured  by  civilization.  This  agent 
suggests  the  establishment  of  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  domestic  reindeer  of 
Siberia,  which  enables  the  native  only 
forty  miles  away  at  the  nearest  point 
to  flourish  and  grow  wealthy.  The 
reindeer  is  the  sufficient  resource  of 
the  north,  and  meets  nearly  all  the 
physical  wants  of  man  under  the 
conditions  for  his  support  found  in 
Alaska,  Siberia,  or  Eapland. 

One  can  not  read  through  this 
slender  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages 
without  becoming  at  once  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  reindeer  farming,  as  well  as 
in  the  poor  Eskimo  himself.  But  the 
homiletic  mind  can  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  carrying  farther  the 
principle  mentioned.  If  the  gun  is 
to  be  given,  a  new  invoice  of  intelli- 1 
gence  must  go  with  it.  The  ethics  of 
powder  must  accompany  the  powder 
flask.  The  diseases  of  freedom  must 
be  cured  by  more  freedom.  The 
calamities  of  doubt  are  to  be  avoided 
by  still  more  heroic  doubting,  until 
men  doubt  the  doubts  themselves. 


*  An  attempt  has  been  marie  to  stock 
Alaska  with  reindeer,  that  the  natives 
may  escape  the -famine  that  sometimes 
threatens.  The  first  lot  of  deer  was 
brought  from  Siberia  by  the  United  ; 
States  steamer  Bear,  under  the  direction 
of  Ur.  Sheldon  Jackson,  government 
agent  of  education  for  Alaska. 

A  public  appeal  had  been  made  through  j 
several  Eastern  papers  and  sufficient 
money  was  sent  to  make  a  small  begin¬ 
ning.  Captain  M.  A.  Healy,  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Bear,  was  di¬ 
rected  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  render  Dr.  Jackson  every  facility  and 
transport  the  deer  to  Alaska. 

This  he  was  most  rea  ty  to  do,  as  he 
had  previously  rendered  Dr.  Jackson 
hearty  co-operation  in  pressing  the  sub¬ 
ject  upon  the  a.tention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Jackson  testified  to  his  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Captain  Healy’s  services  in 
;  securing  the  deer. 

‘‘Yes,  this  was  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  transport  reindeer  from  Siberia 
to  Alaska,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  like  all 
untried  movements  met  with  many,diffi- 
culties. 

“We  were  told  that  on  account  of  their 
superstition  the  Tuehotchees  of  Aisa 
would  not  sell  live  deer  for  [love  or 
money,  and  that  if  they  did  sell  them 
the  deer  would  not  stand  the  transporta¬ 
tion  on  shipboard;  that  they  were  so 
dainty  that  they  would  not  eat  food  that 
had  been  handled  by  man:  that  they 
would  not  drink,  and  many  other 
things. 

*  Ibis  was  repeated  so  constantly  and 
earnestly  by  those  claiming  to  be  experts 
on  the  subject  that  we  did  not  think  t 
wise  to  purchase  many  this  seas  n,  but 
rather  give  the  season  to  securing  in¬ 
formation  for  future  use. 

“However,  to  meet  the  obje  tions  that 
had  been  raised,  we  took  on  shipboard 
16  of  the  1  0  that  were  offered  us.  Four 
were  on  shipboard  three  weeks  and  12 
for  over  one  week. 

‘‘Most  of  the  reindeer  we  got  at 
Seniavine  Straits,  Siberia.  The  reindeer 
were  very  plentiful  in  that  vicinity.  We 
saw  as  manv  as  JCOO  in  one  drove.  They 
were  clean-limbed  and  very  fine  looking, 
though  rather  small,  considering  what 
they  endure,  and  mauy  of  them  h  .d 
magnificent  horns.  The  animals  were 
cheap,  r  or  one  improved  rifle  and  100 
rounds  or  so  of  cartridges  we  were  aole 
to  get  four  and  sometimes  five  of  them. 

“It  is  wonderful  want  loads  they  will 
ca  ry  on  their  backs  and  in  sledges,  and 
how  far  they  will  go  in  a  day.  The  na¬ 
tives  use  them  as  ;  aek  animals,  and  in  all 
respects  as  we  use  our  horses  and  mules. 
They  also  race  them  and  make  surprising 
time,  b;it  1  had  no  dataat  hand  regarding 
that,  (die  of  the  greatest  herds  we  saw 
was  near  Cape  Ser  e. 

“At  Ind  an  Point,  Siberia,  where  we 
got  interpreters,  there  is  an  Indian  who 
is  worth  $I0.;.0  0  lie  has  a  very  large 
lot  ot  goods,  in  lading  rum,  reindeer  and 
a  whale  head,  which  is  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  ior  the  bone  in  it.  He  did  not  w  tnt 
to  sell  us  anv  re  ndeer,  for  he  argued  if 


provisions  should  run  short  the  Ind  aus 
would  have  to  be  fed  on  the  reindeer 
meat.  Sometimes  they  get  short  of  wal¬ 
rus  meat  and  their  other  limited  food, 
and  then  they  fail  back  on  the  reindeer. 

“The  dee  we  got  and  took  on  board 
were  fed  on  moss  and  grasses  picked  by 
the  sq’.umaux  and  stored  in  ba  s. 
While  on  board  the  r  passed  through 
one  severe  storm,  and  vet  when  they  left 
i  the  ship  they  were  as  fat  and  plump  as 
when  they  came  on  board. 

“By  actual  experience  we  know  that 
|  they  oan  be  purcuase  l  in  large  numbers,  | 
and  that  they  are  as  easily  transported  I 
I  as  so  many  cattle. 

“Having  secured  the  necessary  infer-  | 
]  matiou,  operations  next  season  will  be  j 
j  coiidu  te  on  a  more  e  headed  scale.” —  •: 
j  [Sail  Francisco  Examiner. 


1EINDEER  FOR  THE  ESKIMO. 


fteir  Introduction  in  Alaska  to 
Keep  the  Natives  from  Starving, 


10NGBESS  TO  MAKE  AN  APPROPIATION 


Money  for  the  Purpose— Sixteen 
I  Reindeer  Already  Lauded  at 
Unalaska — The  Tame  Species  to  Be 
Distributed  All  Over  the  Country— 
Remarable  Facts  on  the  Subject. 

JJ ,  (&Jf 

Correspondence  Tribcjne.1 

Washington,  Dec.  8,  1801. 
Famine  more  near  at  hand  than  Rus¬ 
sia  calls  for  the  apprehensive  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Un¬ 
less  something  is  done  at  once,  a  not  in- 
sonsiderable  fraction  of  the  population  [ 
of  tills  country  will  perish  of  starva¬ 
tion.  Death  for  lack  of  food  stares  the 
Eskimo  of  northwest  Alaska  in  the  face, 
j  and  thousands  of  them  are  likely  to 
perish  from  that  cause  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  winter. 

This  Congress  will  doubtless  make  an 
appropriation  of  mouey  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  aid  of  the  people  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
Arctic  province,  but  action  of  another 
S  kind  will  be  required  to  save  the  popu- 
I  lation  from  absolute  extermination  with¬ 
in  a  decade.  A  bill,  introduced  at  the 
last  session  but  not  acted  upon,  will  bo 
urged  through,  providing  a  sum  for  the  | 
purchase  and  importation  into  Alaska  1 
.  of  reindeer  from  Siberia.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  first  step  was  taken  in  this  direc- 
|  tion  by  landing  sixteen  of  these  animals 
at  Unalaska,  where  they  are  now  winter¬ 
ing  on  a  small  island  in  the  harbor,  in 
charge  of  a  United  States  Deputy 
Marshal.  They  were  brought  over  by 
[  the  steamer  “Bear,”  and  next  spring  they 
will  be  transferred  to  the  mainland, 

|  where  they  are  expected  to  breed  and 
form  a  herd  eventually. 

Some  difficulty  was  antifeipated  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  reindeer. 

Traders  in  that  region  asserted  that, 
although  a  plug  of  tobacco  would  buy 
one  of  the  animals  dead,  not  a  shipload 
of  that  much  prized  weed  would  pur¬ 
chase  one  alive  from  the  Siberian  Chuk¬ 
chees,  because  the  latter  worshiped 


them  religiously.  Eveu  if  they  could  be 
bought,  it  was  represented, they  could  not 
be  transported  on  shipboard,  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  not  eat  anything 
which  had  been  handled.  However,  it 
was  found  that  these  predictions  had  no 
basis  in  fact.  The  “Bear”  went  along 
the  Asiatic  shore  near  the  Arctic 
circle  and  bargained  with  suc¬ 
cess  for  sixteen  of  the  beasts, 
which  only  cost  about  $10  each,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  presents  given  to  the  head  men 
of  the  tribes.  None  would  have  been 
secured  only  for  the  fact  that  the  herds 
were  grazing  far  inland,  but  it  was 
promised  that  hundreds  should  be  on 
hand  for  sale  next  summer,  so  that  the  | 
supply  is  practically  unlimited.  Those 
obtained  stood  a  stormy  voyage  of  three 
weeks  roost  admirably  and  arrived  at 
Unalaska  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
When  this  t 

NUCLEUS  OF  A  HERD 
has  been  transferred  to  the  mainland  a 
few  expert  Chukchees  will  be  fetched 
from  Siberia  to  serve  as  herdsmen.  They 
will  be  given  for  help  young  Eskimo 
men,  who  will  learn  how  to  care  for  and 
propagate  the  reindeer.  For  pay  each 
young  man  will  receive  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  ten  of 

the  animals  with  which  to  start 
a  herd  for  himself.  By  pursuing 
this  plan  it  is  expected  that  within 
twenty-live  years  the  most  useful  of 
beasts  ought  to  be  widely  distributed 
throughout  Arctic  Alaska.  There  are 
two  species  of  reindeer  already  wild  in 
that  country,  called  the  “barren- 
ground”  and  “woodland”  caribou;  but 
it  is  thought  that  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  in  domesticating  them, and  any¬ 
way  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  import  the 
tame  beasts  from  the  other  continent, 
where  they  have  been  bred  to  gentleness 
for  centuries. 

To  make  it  clear  how  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  accomplished  for  the  bene-  I 
fit  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  reindeer,  it  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  just  what  this  animal  is  good 
for.  It  represents  to  the  people  of  the 
Arctic  who  domesticate  it  the  horse,  the 
cow,  the  sheep  and  the  goat  all  put  to¬ 


gether.  To  them  it  is  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  tools,  and  transporation.  Its 
flesh  is  excellent  meat.  The  blood 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  makes  a  favorite  dish  in  Si¬ 
beria,  called  “manyalla.”  The  intes¬ 
tines,  cleaned  and  filled  with  the  tallow,  j 
are  eaten  in  the  shape  of  sausages.  The  1 
skin  serves  for  clothes,  bedding,  tent-  j 
covers,  harness,  ropes  and  fishing  lines,  j 
The  sinews  are  dried  and  pounded  into  : 
thread  of  wonderful  strength,  which  is 
woven  into  fishing  nets.  The  bones  are 
soaked  in  seal  oil  and  burned  for  fuel. 
Of  the  horns  various  household  instru¬ 
ments  are  made,  as  well  as  sleds  and 
weapons  for  war  and  the  chase.  A  rein¬ 
deer  yields  only  a  cupful  of  milk  at  a 
milking,  but  the  fluid  is  so  thick  and 
rich  that  the  quantity  mentioned  has  to 
be  diluted  with  a  quart  of  water  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  it  palatable.  First-rate 
butter  and  cheese  are  made  from  the 
milk.  The  animal  will  draw  a  sled 
swiftly  150  miles  a  day  over  the  snow 
and  ice. 

.Just  across  Bering  strait,  which  is 
only  forty  miles  wide,  in  a  region  corro- 
!  sponding  as  to  soil  and  climate  with  the 
northwest  coast  of  Alaska,  thousands  of 
Siberian  natives 

AJJE  FED  AND  CLOTHED 

by  tens  of  thousands  of  reindeer.  Fami¬ 
lies  commonly  own  herds  of  from  1000  to 
10,000.  These  Chukchees  are  known  as 
“deer  men.”  They  are  nomadic  in  their 
habits  and  roam  about  in  search  of  food 
for  themselves  and  their  animals,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  herds.  They  subsist 
mainly  upon  the  products  of  this  livo 
stock,  bartering  the  skins  with  the  coast 
people  for  tobacco,  seal  oil,  powder, shot, 
flour  and  walrus  hides  for  boot  soles. 
During  the  summer  the  beasts  feed 
chiefly  on  the  young  shoots  of  willow 
and  birch  trees,  while  in  winter  they 
depend  for  sustenance  mostly  on  moss 
and  otheu  lichens,  which  they  often  dig 
up  with  their  hoofs  from  beneath  the 
snow.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  their  do¬ 
mestication  tends  to  make  the  species 
i  smaller,  it  is  easy  for  the  owner  to  de¬ 
tect  the  wild  reindeer  which  sometimes 
«et  into  his  herd.  They  are  promptly 


shot,  lost,  they  Contaminate  the  breed. 

The1*©  is  no  doubt  tnat  if  the  tame 
reindeer  can  be  successfully  introduced 
to  and  distributed  in  Alaska,  the  Eski¬ 
mo  will  become  self-sustaining.  At  the 
same  time  they  will  be  lifted  from  sav¬ 
agery  into  comparative  civilization. 
'Being  given  a  domestic  animal  to  x ear 
they"  will  be  transformed  from  wild 
hunters  into  industrial  people.  Instead 
of  devoting  his  attention  to  sitting  for 
hours  together  at  the  edge  of  a  hole  in 
the  ice,  spear  in  hand,  and  waiting  xor 
the  bobbing  up  of  a  seal  to  preserve 
him  and  his  family  from  starvation  for 
the  time  being,  the  Alaskan  native  of 
-  the  future  will  have  plenty  to  eat,  good 

clothes  to  wear  and  a  swift  vehicle  to 
ride  in.  By  and  by  he  will  accumulate 
property  and  marry  a  girl  of  white  race. 
He  will  establish  a  fish-cannery,  spend 
his  winters  in  San  Francisco  and  build 
a^palaoe  on  Nob  Hill.  The  experiment 
of  compelling  savages  to  take  up  agri- 
1  culture  has  been  tried  in  vain  with  the 
Indians.  They  regard  farming  as 
women’s  work.  But  there  is  no  degra¬ 
dation  from  the  savage  point  of  view  in 
taking  care  of  domestic  animals.  At 
present  the  only  creature  domesticated 
by  the  Eskimo  is  the  dog,  and  all  their 
energies  are  required  to  keep  themselves 
alive.  Money  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  buy  food  for  them  will  afford  tempo¬ 
rary  relief,  but  such  aid  must  be  given 
every  year,  and  its  effect  eventually  will 
be  to  pauperize  them. 

To  stock  Alaska  with  reindeer  and 
thus  add  millions  of  productive  acres  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  an 
important  achievement  in  any  case,  but 
its  accomplishment 

IS  ESPECIALLY  URGENT 

now  when  it  affords  the  only  hope  for 
saving  the  Eskimo  from  starvation. 
Lour  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in 
Alaska  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
raising  and  herding  of  these  animals, 

I  though  useless  for  any  other  purpose. 

;  This  great  area,  much  larger  than  the 
j  New  England  and  Middle  States  com- 
bined,  is  covered  with  moss  and  grass, 
seemingly  intended  by  nature  for  the 
grazing  of  reindeer.  Traders  in  that 
country  are  most  anxious  to  secure  the 
beasts  for  draught  purposes,  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  dogs.  Some  difficulty  is  likely 
to  be  met  with  on  account  of  a  weakness 
on  the  dogs’  part  for  deer  meat,  but  this 
will  have  to  bo  got  over  by  training, 
supplemented  by  the  judicious  killing 
off  of  canine  incorrigiblcs.  The  project 
is  to  use  the  large  island  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  north  part  of  Bering  sea,  as  a 
base  for  the  distribution  of  reindeer. 
Just  as  in  Dakota  and  Indian  Territory 
the  Indian  boys  are  taught  how  to  raise 
stock,  so  in  the  industrial  schools  of 
Alaska  the  Eskimo  young  men  will  be 
instructed  in  the  art  of  rearing  reindeer. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
schemes  of  philanthropy  ever  thought 
of,  aud  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
people  of  the  United  States  generally 
should  interest  themselves  personally  in 
it.  As  to  its  being  entirely  practicable, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
and  any  one  who  cares  to  do  so  can  con¬ 
tribute  now.  Every  $10  given  will  pur¬ 
chase  one  reindeer  next  summer  for 
Alaska.  Colonel  Shepard,  of  the  New 
York  Mail  and  Express,  has  consented 
to  x’eceivo  contributions. 

In  Lapland  400,000  domesticated  rein¬ 
deer  sustain  27,000  people.  According 
to  the  Jaw  in  that  country,  each  owner 
has  his  mark  on  the  cars  of  all  his  rein¬ 


deer,  and  to  this  mark  he  has  an  exelu-  i 
sive  right,  nobody  else  being  allowed  to 
use  it.  If  such  a  device  were  not  em¬ 
ployed,  the  herds  mingling  at  pasture 
could  not,  be  separated.  No  one  can  in¬ 
vent  and  assume  a  mark  of  his  own,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  one  is  to  buy  that  of 
an  extinct  herd.  If  unused  marks  are 
scarce,  the  families  owning  them  often 
askjhigh  prices  for  them. 

Hitherto  the  Eskimo  have  depended  j 
for  food  upon  the  whale,  walrus  and  | 
seal  of  the  coast  and  tne  fish  of  the 
river.  The  first  three  animals  have  also 
supplied  them  with  clothing,  boats  and 
all  other  necessaries  of  life.  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  whalers,  having  exhausted 
other  waters,  sought  the  north  Pacilic 
for  whales,  pursuing  them  into  Bering 
sea,  and  carrying  the  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  At  length 
the  few  surviving  whales  have  been 
driven  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  pole, 
and  their  species  has  become  well-nigh 
extinct  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  Respond¬ 
ing  to 

A  COMMERCIAL  DEMAND 

for  ivory,  the  whalers  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  walrus,  and  proceeded  to 
wipe  them  out  of  existence  1  ikewise. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  2000  of  these  val¬ 
uable  beasts  would  be  slaughtered  on  a 
single  cake  of  ice,  merely  for  their 
tusks.  Thus  a  walrus  is  hardly  to  be 
found  to-day  in  those  waters  where  so 
short  a  time  ago  the  animals  were  so  thick 
that  their  bellowings  were  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  waves  and  the  grinding 
of  the  ice  floes.  Seals  and  sea-lions  are 
now  getting  so  scarce  that  the  natives 
have  difficulty  in  procuring  enough  of 
their  skins  to  cover  boats.  They  used 
to  catch  and  cure  great  quantities 
of  fish  in  the  streams,  hut  their 
supply  from  this  source  has  greatly  di¬ 
minished  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
great  canneries,  which  send  millions  of 
cans  of  salmon  out  of  the  couutry  an¬ 
nually,  and  destroy  vastly  more  by 
wasteful  methods.  Improved  firearms 
have  driven  the  wild  caribou  into  the 
inaccessible  regions  of  the  remote  in¬ 
terior. 

Thus  the  process  of  slow  starvation 
and  depopulation  has  begun  along  the 
whole  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska,  and 
famine  is  progressing  southward  year  by- 
year  on  the  shore  of  Rering  sea.  Whei-e 
villages  numbering  thousands  were  a 
few  years  ago,  the  populations  have 
been  i*educed  to  hundreds.  At  Point 
Barrow,  the  farthest  point  of  Alaska 
co  the  north,  the  death  rate  has  been  to 
the  birth  rate  for  some  time  past  in  the 
ratio  of  fifteen  to  one.  A  town  on 
Schismareff  inlet,  which  contained  2000 
people  fifty  years  ago,  now  has  only 
three  houses.  The  island  of  Attu,  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  sea-otter 
skins.  For  the  last  nine  years  it  has 
produced  only  an  average  of  three  of 
these  pelts  yearly.  The  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  having  destroyed  the 
means  of  support  of  the  inhabitants, 
lias  withdrawn  its  business  from  the 
island,  and  the  residents  are  perishing 
of  hunger.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
them  will  not  survive  the  present  win¬ 
ter.  If  the  steamer  “Bear”  had  not  by 
mere  chance  visited  King's  island  in  the 
northern  part  of  Bering  sea  a  few  weeks 
ago,  leaving  stores,  there  would  not 
have  beer 

A  SOUL  LEFT  ALIVE 

next  spring.  The  natives  were  even 
then  reduced  to  boiling  sea  weed  for 
food.  Disease  attacks  the  half-fam¬ 
ished  Eskimo,  wiping  them  out  wliole- 


for  them  contact  with  the  civilized 
races  has  been  indeed  disastrous.  Long 
before  Alaska  became  a  possession  of 
the  United  States  the  Russians  flocked 
thither  for  spoil  in  tlie  shape  ot  fms. 
They  wantonly  murdered  the  helpless 
people  by  thousands.  In  one  case  an 
officer  in  authority  fell  upon  a  large 
gathering  of  Eskimo,  assembled  for  pui- 
poses  of  festivity  on  an  island,  and  mas¬ 
sacred  men,  women  and  child i  en,  so 
that  the  sea  was  reddened  with  their 
blood.  Another  petty  tyrant,  just  for 
the  sake  of  amusement,  bound  together 
twelve  innocent  captives  in  a  line  and 
tired  a  rifle  at  the  first  man.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  ascertain  through  how  many  ; 
human  bodies  a  bullet  would  go.  It 
stopned  at  the  ninth. 

Subsequently  milder  methods  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  treatment  of  the  natives 
under  Russian  protection,  and,  since  the 
transfer  of  the  country  to  Uncle  Sam, 
Americans  have  been  satisfied  to  destxoy 
the  food  supply  of  the  population,  giv¬ 
ing  rum  as  a  partial  substitute.  j 

The  Eskimo  are  a  docile  and  briglit 
people.  They  are  extremely  dirt^, 
simpiv  because  it  is  so  cold  in  theii 
country  that  washing  is  very  uncom¬ 
fortably  Their  winter  dwellings  are 
underground,  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 
The  entrance  is  a  square  hole,  through 

which  the  visitor  descends  about  eight 
feet  to  an  entry-way.  This  entry-way 
is  perhaps  twenty  feet  long  and  never 
more  than  four  feet  high.  Sometimes 
it  is  much  lower,  so  that  one  has 
literally  to  crawl  through  it  in  order  to 
reach  the  two  rooms  at  the  end.  These 
two  rooms,  each  ten  to  twenty  feet 
across,  are  the  homes  of  two  families, 
which  thus  have  a  common  hall  and 
front  door.  From  six  to  ten  persons 
live  in  each  room,  around  three  sides  of , 
which  is  a  raised  platform.  On  the  | 
platform  are  spread  furs  and  skins  for 
beds.  The  most  important  article  of 
furniture  is  a  stone,  two  feet  in  length, 
with  a  shallow  depression  on  top  of  it. 
It  is  both  lamp  and  stove,  being  li lied 
with  whale  or  seal-oil.  Cooking,  how¬ 
ever.  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  frost  out  of  the  meatj  which  is  eaten 
practically  raw.  L’or  lighting  purposes 
a  wick  of  moss  is  used. 

The  natives  wear  reindeer  skins  for 
clothing.  They  buy  them  from  the 
Siberian  Chukchees,  who  come  over  to 
an  international  fair  that  is  held  every 
summer  on  Kotzebue  sound,  just  above 
Bering  strait  on  the  Alaskan  side.  For 
the  pelts 

SEAL  OIL  AND  WALRUS  OIL 

are  exchanged.  There  is  much  feasting 
and  dancing  on  these  occasions,  as  well 
as  trading.  All  the  trading  is  done  by 
barter,  no  sort  of  money  being  in  circu¬ 
lation.  At  this  fair  also  many  wives 
are  bought.  One  can  purchase  a  very 
good  article  of  wife  for  $10.  Wives 
among  the  Eskimo  people  are  usually 
bought.  Sometimes  the  women  arc  con¬ 
sulted. 

There  is  no  special  ceremony  con¬ 
nected  with  marriage  among  the  Eski¬ 
mo.  In  some  tribes  the  husband  joins 
the  wife’s  relatives  and  is  expected  to 
hunt  and  lish  for  them.  If  he  is  lazy  or 
refuses  to  give  the  lirs  he  gets  to  his 
father-in-law, he  is  likely  to  get  bounced, 
and  some  one  more  active  and  obedient 
is  installed  in  his  place  as  husband. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  girl  has  ten 
or  twelve,  husbands  in  succession  before 
she,  finally  sottles  down  to  a  permanent 
conjugal  staie.  Virtue  is  not  remarka- 
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Washing  toi 


2  2  d  July,  1890. 


Hon.  John  W.  Nobl e. 

Secretary  of  Che  Interior. 
Dear  Sir: 


I  take  leave  to  enclose  herewith  documents  that  will  u  some 

extent  explain  she  labor  and  time  which  1  have  devoted  so  th  accom— 

erf  . 

pi  ishment  of  projects  that  would  prove  great  importance  in  expend 

ing  the  power,  influence  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  commer¬ 
cially  and  otherwise.  Also  a  copy  of  a  le^uei  fiom  m~1  l  esidunt 
Hayes  which  I  had  the  honor  ot  handing  you  some  months  sine  ,  and 
with  the  request  therein  you  were  pleased  to  comply. 

I  have  been  for  several  years  endeavoring  to  forward  my 

a  vV 

projects  of  the  “Great  International  American  and  the  Intercontinental 
Railway**  and  also  its  connection  with  the  Russian  Siberian  System  oi 
Railways  forming  together  ‘“The  Highway  of  the  Nations  ,  and  eveiv 
matter  connected  with  the  opening  of  Alaska  to  settlement  and  imprevt 
ment  is  in  my  estimation  of  importance  as  auxiliary  to  -he  meant*  of 

forwarding  that  desirable  object. 

In  that  connection  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  reindeer  ,  and  me  hardy  race  of  Siberian  conies  and  .cat¬ 
tle  into  Alaska,  would  be  of  great  utility  in  opening  the  resources 
and  wealth  of  the  Territory,  by  affording  means  of  support  and  inter- 
c  o  mmun  i  c  a  t  i  on  throughout  its  vast  solitudes  f  i  om  vt  I  a-.it  ic  tO  tilt 
Yukon,  and  from  the  Yukon  to  the  Arctic  and  the  Mackenzie  river. 

The  great  feat  of  the  Russian  officer  who  lately  rode  con- 
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3  1 


C  -//  fafalQ  /<~*V  ^  f  fatf  1  fa  falfac*  ^  C  (<  '  J 

/(  )~c  Itc'iit  jfafa.  /3Xtx.e-a~-^  tS  tajjc 

ffi/nfa- 


<3 


Jx£lA~ 


CPU _ 


o  vVo  j£.  far* — 


//cjt  J 'fa^rytfa/efa  fa  ifafax  )k 

fa/ £  j fatfafa/UtfaeyY'  /&*/  /  0$  J/loLr  /<-  <-  (facfaeJijuofa/\ /  faa-xxjrA<reC 

fjLlJlt  J  falrt,cfacx4-JlC»^  /&  cLtr^xxjLXiJZ^  fait- 

y^ciAj-L^q  fat-<i  "/iMi-oLu^  fa  fat  far  C/t£xA-*rt-  /  // r.f  ^  <_  a/  facxJt-t^o^f— 

6dfafat*fajfa-  fa  Ljfaz.Ka-  /Cn.  a-/<-j  L<fa<M*x- 
fatZLu  faL/UjSJOJL*dU)  fa rr/LCy  Ijs/lx/c  t>_a  cl^ 

(l  // { r<  kc/ <-<  <  </  /fax  J  / /■'t  <? <?  /  i.  <  -i<  >?  <  e  /  //  <  *> 

fa /cfafafax^  fa  lTi-  TsC-  ttdj  fa^yfa ,  fafal  fai-'  ^ '  fafa  £<=XSV-  fa  Cfafalfa*<ifa 
(yUfatL  -UcuJ)J  .A  •  fa/oec-Ll  <  /  i  ooc^L^e  A^)  dfa  Cc.  fax  IX  — "  | 

faL'lfay  ^fa/i  i  re/fafaj^erc^fa  ~IL  £.<?/,  <s:/c  c  fa /’  ' * ^ 

yfafacxcL  (fafafa-  Jtfact-*  faro  cfafat-iA^  falnfafa.  J-r  fc£j>  /r<j 

frfcL  i  fax-  <rj  6tX.fa**J~  ^  ^5'-  -  | 

^  j  4^  .  J 

fa>r/tfaa^cv  fa  ufat.  <ry  fa/Zfacr*-.  Afa^ fa,  ^  cxi  ^ faf~  JeAfl. 

(fate-cr  fan  /fafat'xxja, fa&ixfa  J Axrffa/mArH.,  cu^t  <-xL  1  cfa>  a_£_  «.  — 

‘faUUrO  fatrtiJj&Lufai /cly  j  /  t^  J'L  / trrr  -o_  4j  A&jl,  6  tTJZ 

fa  cfajl  c  -.faot  ^  si  /fax.  /s/r  facUi  j.  t^.j>  fa/r<-  <-  y  ^ //*'■  /  a*  f- 

/feXL^'Cy  ffaQrDL-A  cx  yfa Ye  //  CtO-c  (  / <//*  V  <"  <.  ( /-  / 

0  (j  o  /<<.<?  ///.*.(  <X-  be-  l-Cc.^  V'  e/s  C'i-  ybr-fa'J.  0^.< jl y/t,  C  (/ 

fa/Zr^  hsxfafae^  yfa^L^l  cjUIY^ j  fat  «  xx)  ffatA  faxn-fa^  <,  /io  j 

bjL-CL^ oxxofafa^-/  fa  JUffae efae^eZ^  fa  fazc-Crlecyri—  . 

/  /fcc^fay^'r7  l<_  faftXJiX^  fa<  C'l  i./c  /J  ^  ^ 

jr"  -fa?-'-  r  iA-sl< —  I 


' 'KXu _ y  ^  /ASiJLL 

^tCUi  /7  /  fituLLA^ 


7 


/  “-'  MS  Is  ^  gSl/^K^S  9  ^  •  ,  f  y - . 

'  'jtittc  ttuL-  Uajz  h  ff  ex-**  Q_  .  y~  &C  U't-.fi *■  p  C*  Al V  i.'O  ^  fifcjL.,  <  ^  $-*? 

PC  i  zzC  Etc*--  PlCCl  Cl  ^  clA.  //  6/4  &  PM  AzCi  ^ 

/,tOZ-j  ,  itCccL  -Jc  '  Tt-^C0J2.A^  lh  J'lXTZJJ  M'/0'l<Ji  ^^(TiAa^C-P. /  Ci^L.6.J.^SLS) 

iJ/lXsASAjk^Q  //  cTre^Zc^-  <77<^  Ack —  PcrdC  YJZ  cxPglxP  -*  cl/ Y 

Uj/r*  0  hfc —  £-  A^/J.6Vc/v  ZZZi-ZC 


- y  u - y-  COAsl(^CX^^  ^<3 

/4^  14S/XCSV  T^X  v  <  ^<7  .  qZ^IcJL^ 


^($1/; ixsrtJis  *j  l^zP^Ptizr 

<!  ij  ZS)  6  _  .  _ ____  _ 

^  )h27pL  }UxJZ&2^c^-y  CxT/Htis/i 

*YL CXS  AxLd  LX'  (XlXLs/^-CL.  A  (iXpA  i<<P  ^  /XfZ-cXL  pL  kQ-  Zf  a  p  Pc  *X  ■■&  | 

Af  r^iXrz^  ^Cy  tfV  /4  /uiytCCczP  cco°f1'  cry  ^  ?zx^€£j’  ^  (//ry'/^f  av  ’fciCC  : 

~  / fjyCtuP  tyi^triAJ  YliXj£^<-X^  A  *4#~2AsY  (Acx^iZ^  JutS^  Cnr  (Ps  4^<-  X0  /C 

"iliitu^U  fypUJUtM-  oJh  S/aJOz,  f  L/tnx.  lAzXjl  Jlt^  /<y  &cUle_ 

V?  l{>tdLjcxA  c_  ^  ^cL  '^cuxzM —  /yM  ^  >4^o 


^>e/>  V  <7  PA<*y,  CO  z)  ^0&  <L sx^<dI  **Jxy  £  l^A^r/c: 

/  j  y 

Jl'  txy§Lsl~~  (^-CkSLir^^  cAj~tJLC-.  7lv  ?  6£vy.  A~  ^  Hkx^  | 

jtrrr&L  ^U^dY c  CJ^j^  /JJzLL£P  <’  '  '  <^<^i>^- 

lA'j^  txrzJXCs^LA^zrxM-  V-  /Cjl-^  /7^  - ] 

c,{f  ,;'t.  £SlJL^  /SJTslsL^lZh^  7^^77 ^v'  j /d~&  ^Z  / *$~~d 

J /lxXjL^  ^xAaScl^U  J-rv>v*-'  7fe^y7/  /'  /.?'  ti"'/  c<L£rr  Cl SSi  A  t  <rZ<J  t£Z  C-JUL 
/'•z..  t  I  *■  •••'  *'  / ' £  <  <{j.  t  ^  CfX-  Q-ZZ  ^  / '■  r-  ^  Z  ‘■'■Z  yZ^.j  /  <  V-  C (-  -  ‘ 


If  js  ly 

j  \(tf^  iD  ^ypyL<~  £* 

/pT  j-z^€-^>U  C^TTrysL  Ac‘i>/c/  i  ^  ^4^-  /  S  //<  Cj  / C2/^^  ^ 

/v~ztzjJU>L  CXziLzrLJ^-Q^  O-C  <^-tjh-cri^  CXj  iyyr^c^-  c^y  dcsjCj^zrsi_t^~ 


Yj2^caJz^jCL^j  V4  PIcjl.  lptsr*Ljf^  (2 y^UA^i  c^c.  ^  qC^PcSk  ’-a  *+.*x 


1 1 LSlJ<$~j  /Yszry-  Z-ZX'Y^ 

-  /  Z  zP  'S  i  Z^ZL^PCjL,  CO  ^  O 
o^rA^O  ^  A<yzf/<_  AAsv-Csy-' . 


*zLa 


<JL 


t<T  ltzeZ>  'AjCL&l^L  //  C  ^  &L<mr  -  CX^c^xL^ 

* - PPl£*P~4  Jh^Z  ^L  ^  e  <  ^  i  Ay-y~^ 

/xyzijio^v<>^  AAoJiA'^  rf~^!j~  —  ,  <^7 

CcA.<X-0  CCCs/'Zst^XX-^  CL^  / 1  /  *  l^zSppT^y  //<zz  y  ^7  A/ScC  y*2z  ^ 

2tXry  Ct<^  C/1  I/IH  yl v7c^  7e_.  ol  y  ^czzsL. 

la)  l/tnL>  04^tAx  CX-JU^  Ap^zClzJ  jxy  S2. 


tenuously  for  three  mouths  a  Siberian  pony*  from  Siberia  bo  St.  Peters- 
burg;  over  5,000  miles,  shows  how  enduring  and  hardy  that  race  of  ani¬ 
mals  are.  and  I  suppose  that  bhey  could  be  easily  acclimated  and  in¬ 
creased  in  several  portions. of  AlasKa  through  arrangements  with  the 
Russian  authorities  of  Siberia*  'The  ponies  and  reindeer  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  different  tribes  that  raise  and  traffic  in  them.  Some 
have  herds  of  the  ponies  and  cattle  and  Others  of  reindeer,  who  would 
lead  them  on  flat  boats  cucsl&u  Bering  Strait,  and  remain  long  enough 

in  AlasKa  to  teach  the  natives  how  to  manage  them. 

Hoping  that  the  subject  may  meet  your  approval  and  that  wou 
may  submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  before  its  adiourn— 
ment,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant 


JOHN  ARTHUR  LYNCH. 


CARDINAL’S  RESIDENCE. 

408  N.  Charles  St. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  30,  1 §91 • 


My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  in  which  you  request  me  to  write  to 
Senator  Gorman  and  Hon.  L.  G.  McComas,  requesting  them  to  use  their  efforts 
in  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  this  Congress  authorizing  the  importation 
of  domesticated  reindeer  from  Siberia  into  Alaska.  I  have  written  to-day  to 
these  gentlemen  and  I  will  take  other  steps  to  aid  in  success  of  the  humanemeas 

ure  proposed  by  yourself  and  the  Bishop  of  Portland. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  Card.  Gibbons. 

Hon.  Sheldon  Jackson,  * 


General  Agent. 


*7  /  /£-*^2lC<nzJ^  qSzcc^l^S 

VMeuu^  fi  ii/m.'Lc ’t  /  t  _  _  (  J* ,? 

.  J**  ^  Qt^a^J*  qJjt£<- S^l^jlalxi_y  Ast^/cr  /l  4£  \ 

<y^  c) ICCjqU </tm-<J  Je^UA-JiT  /<-<-  d/eTx^r 

//cSul  Cd/til^  A./^^,  M(  ?  /-  ^2^L<_-C^l  rAl^tS  LAj  sx-i  l£jZ 7xXa_  TPi,  '  ' 

^  • .  -  -  /^—  7.  ' /i  a  j~-*jr  ^7o  /£  /^7~~  <_/7~  in  "~^ ^  ^  — - 


turrit  /Til  JtTLa  y^ttZLjzJ-Q-tA _-yj2 ^  _  _ , 

/t-izOL*^,  cAx^~J-/  t*rrry*-  /r  J cru>^,  <?s<  <  <  y^r  J-lslo-Jc  tn.  •;■■ 


^Z^OyCtZsA.  ‘Jfe'isLy  ,  £lcaS?  l/jr  cxyi-d  e^-Oj  a j  c^Caa 


ivJLl  r7<j^xL+A, ^7-7^ /i<-*-^rrr  /2*~ dtra^&si-*' ,  -—. .  — _«, _ _ 

/<<_  <A-A<- 1- i^c^hr l<ia  . — 1  /jJout!  £is^  r^Dt^  /Yzi-Jt-/  yjis*/<3  ^rr/^. 

<yiwtrc*r&-4ri^-^<r^  •  .  ^ 

_  q//~-  i  ,  t*szrrr  y  ?zx^ytr*  < 

llCCL  ]  ^LlcaJUL  r^yiaiJn  *my;  Jt* rr  /a~^'  <3-P-ra-<'t'  P/iTl 

iAtiA,L^  y<-£ji^t_jd-^  a-^>  i/  cTt-^  Jt^i'  npL  ^oTr, 

Ji  izj'-'4~QAj^i^  Jl-ctla^4_q_^  y~^  trf  r^y  cJi-j*-  -  yTt-  IsTlaTTIxA-^S  $r  a  „  ^/y/v^  'A^CJIJ 

^r  ^  ^  tT-tAA^ .  0^7  yrr  j7lc  cj <r<r 

J  lOtszxJ^L  //c^J  Uzx^  JiSjL+Ju/ 1)  O.  ,.„ 

uitr^  e^irur/ )  ^  A-  iPlutza  PJ 


1,,ij»i,>j  /|4 


‘'  '•<-  ir<L.  (xTo 


'2$!^,  1 


^  CtZj~  <3-Jt_x2&xijo 

* '  A  irr^.  tM'la  ^a< 

LtraAoUL^  />ds  {jtk-4  /  UL^J  )L,  - _^_  /  ,  ^ 

U uitzjLruz  L/v  <r*ir  ^PP/P '  ^'<//L^*r^<-  ^ 

f>tJr  usrji_.  <3&^<r~  rr  4 

Trrrrrzrp^r^- 

UAJL.  CiA^U  J^CiyyJi  ^  ThdL/J, 


•  9r. 


T.£^cl^9tuUji 
uimy  £  t  , 

&L4r(*tA_  L  t^4  y~ — " 


<LJLJ) 


* 


I 
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Portland,  Ms* 

Jan.  31.  1^9^* 


Hon.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Daar  Sir: 

Vour  favor  of  the  29th  has  just  reached  me.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  nor  hesitation  in  my  writing  to  the  Bishops  you  name.  But  the  real 
difficulty  is  in  setting  them  to  write  to  their  Senators,  etc.  Catholic  Bishops 
as  I  know  th®  are.  of  all  men.  the  most  distant  from  men  or  thxngs  xn  the  po  x 
ical  arena.  I  have  never  interchanged  a  word  with  Mr.  Blaine,  or  our  Senators. 

I  know  Mr.  Rood  by  chance* 

t  think  of  going  to  Baltimore  in  order  to  consult  the  Cardinal  on 

the  matter,  and  then  1  will  go  on  to  Washington  about  it. 

Mr.  Seed  gives  me  in  his  letter  little  hope  that  the  matter  wxll 

be  reached  this  session.  But  I  feel  bound  to  try  and  I  see  no  other  way  if  - 
noctor  does  not  pack  me  off  to  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  except  to  go  and  consult  wxth 

his  Srainsnc®  th®  Cardinal. 

When  I  tell  you  of  my  ignorance  and  awkwardness  in  such  matters, 
and  assure  that  not  a  Bishop  of  New  England  is  more  versed  in  than  than  I  am.  you 
wUl  know  what  to  think  of  the  intrigues  and  wire-pulling  of  the  Catholic 

Bishops. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  AuS-  H’815'’ 

Bishop  of  Portland. 


COPY. 


Somerville,  N.  J. 

February  26,  1§91» 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

"The  N.  Y.  Evangelist"  of  the  19th  instant,  makes  mention  of  your  Re¬ 
port  to  the  Coirmi  ssi  oner  of  Education  on  Alaska,  especially  of  your  proposition 
to  introduce  reindeer  into  that  region  from  Siberia. 

Having  passed  two  winters  with  the  Reindeer  Koraks  and  ^chutchie  of 
North  Eastern  Siberia,  and  consequently  somewhat  interested  in  the  subject,  I 
will  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
Report. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 


(Signed) 


James  Dodd. 


Xj^-ryvis 


\rtAr&s 


61 1  Aside)  .  csh/uju.  <XJtJ!_  £  A  /fcO/j^Ja 

Qajl^&^uo  AAE^  \ 


,  tf&rdbAsO  / 

V*_,  'XiMt-cJ-t-kj)  (E^issulj—  si  laJo  (2As^&-4-ci-aO 

^  ‘C'V JiX**-*.'*^  <  &JeL  )j-t£^  %/AAjAsL^- 

Jb  -  1A2X ZXv-ec.  OllcseufCecis^  fajfi^o  'lycass  tveXuls  /z  <^^__ 

-  }lLCU.  t  Csq  C{yL<JC A-  K-  <S<X£j2_  t/7  AlIa^SjcIjcLJijA  * 

6*  *'*•««  (  /-kjlxu^o  'J- 

r^7  ^  6UlUk,6f  uUJcu^ZcX^,  jXLic^  V<^- 

/X0/^  /  0a^ 

XjXXT*^  4^-^  CL  /aM6 A^y 

.  Jt/A^  1671^  Y^^ZZXX^ CxuJlA. 

r  ai^yx  ^  ^  u^  Zfj£z_ 

''AlcJlj  ($U-<UA  t_*L  (AXcJU  3 Atsrc<ls6 


CrclZZd,  jjy^ry^  cc  dcMZL^vL^J  ZsAL*  6Us, -1^ 
Ic-w  V)£-e^d  dUrctssLQ,  eO  AxA,  /...,  //T7  ^1/7  sf  O  ^ 


Wj?  C^tdS-'A  l£u_  £jia-*L 

'  fc>  b AfZXsi^, 

<3^/  //<L^  AjT  < 

'Jt-Jur  (Jin<_  <^JL6  x  L>4-6  l/ZS-i  @£*r  Sau  S)  /6zi  ‘\r  Xurtl 


~£r*C  11  iCchr'  frcxsK.  A*-  ACjld  (f  A-S*-  /^cL  <2^  fZ-4^  ^  26jLUr  ^XcH~ 
|-«7  (3tnlsr  *Ji_^f  6.  Itz^y  /I^LMXL.  4^4l£  £666  <36<J!6q  V~ 

'L.ij^i-J-^L  16jL  AcA 2ce_S*-J  ^  ol  Oa  Jyi  {rj'ljr^M__*L  'feynr^j  C,'  t^t— 

idr  osLLa-ny]  Cus  Ah* - -  cZ-ddsl  (E£ cc*cj  U/hc  IlchazL-  i.VWfCjt 


'6Z66-p  C^rt^v  ^IM^suX)  XcZdZIt^,  IjlJ-i*<^-jl1<a-4 

_  _  /c~6  ^  /Z  Jj - , 


i^JLs^ 


•  ^  /  r  CS  C^-ZJU) 

La^  JsC‘~ir±-  ix4~~  zj/  tAA-  /d£Z6o  ZiSs^yZ<C~  '  — L-L^c-(a 

fcZ  cLc<JlXL  £  cV  CZ6  >iIc'al^q_6-6  > 

- e&li.A  LZcOa-y 

oL  —  (E^O^a!  LZ^CC  Ig^-c.  C2^_c  X  cE(6,'^c  6 _ Z~£c6a'  GE^'-tf  A  J_X) 

liJ,  X7z:  666  ^  /^  ^ 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  9.  1§91« 


The  Honorable 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


Sir: 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  such  action  as  you  may  deem  consistent 


with  the  other  exigencies  of  the  public  services,  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  date  the 


7th  instant,  from  the  Cormi ssioner  of  Education,  accompanied  by  copy  of  one  from 


Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine  Steamer  "Bear”;  also  a  memorandum 


requesting  that  Capt.  Healy  may  be  directed  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 


in  purchase  of  tame  reindeer  in  Northern  Siberia  and  the  transportation  of  the 


same  to  St.  Lawrence  Island. 


Very  respectfully, 


(Signed)  Geo.  Chandler, 


Acting  Secretary. 


TELEGRAM 


Pacific  Postal  Tel  g  graph- Cable  Company. 

Via  Seattle 

(If  "Bear"  has  left  port  let  this  follow) 
Received  at  Port  Townsend,  W. 

Dat ed— Washington,  D.  C.  25th  May, 


To-*-  Sheldon  Jackson, 
c/o  U*  S.  wBearw. 


Sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  reindeer. 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Holcombe, 

Chief  Clerk. 

Washington,  D.  C..-  Sept.  21  _ ,189  !• 


Steamer  "Bear". 


/ 


Mr.  Ney  B.  Anthony, 

U.  S.  Deputy  Marshall, 
Unalaska,  Alaska, 


Sir: 


As  the  Custodian  of  the  property  of  the  United  States,  you  are  requested 

to  take  charge  of  nine  or  ten  domesticated  reindeer  which  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Education  has  placed  upon  Umnak  Island  for  propagation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Sheldon  Jackson, 

U.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 


Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company. 


Received  at  Port  Townsend »  W. 


Dated  —  Washington,  D.  C.  May  28. 


To _  Sheldon  Jackson, 

U.  S.  ’’Bear1', 


Alaska  Comnercial  Company  cannot  build  house  this  season,  can  *it.  man 
live  on  St.  Lawrence  Island,  if  so.  take  good  man  from  Port  To* send  to  manage 
reindeer.  Salary  one  hundred  a  month  with  fuel  and  provisions.  Too  late  to  get 

Prince  Wales  be  better  station  for  reindeer?  Answer. 


Curtis.  Would  not  Cape 


(Signed) 


W.  T.  Harris, 


- - A)  C^JL. 


Contni  ssi  oner* 

V  /  iSl/ 


C-  <jUl^  JJ  Jr/,  «  k.  _  >i - czzj _ 
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l!'  rts^. 
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/pUAdfe-  kjCtJ-^-4  CcZ  fefe  S-^  6u  -A 

feJl  fe  CX. 

Ct 


fef 


Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Dear  Sir: 


X  do  not  know  that  I 


shall  be  in  Washington  and  Baltimore  during  the 


about  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into 


winter.  Captain  Healy  did  write  me 

~  >"!-•  “  •“ 

„  „„  think  any  „  an  ~~  ■>  — .  1  “  “ 

Healy  and  wife  often  wrote  most  cordially  of  you  to 

Yours  truly, 


(Signed)  Barnes  Aug.  Healy. 


Bishop  of  Portland. 
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Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.  C.  December  6,  1§9^. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 

General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  request  of  the  5th  instant,  for  a  copy  of  that 
portion  of  one  of  Captain  Healy's  Reports  favoring  the  introduction  into  Alaska 

of  the  domestic  reindeer  of  Siberia. 

In  reply  thereto  I  have  to  say  that  an  examination  of  those  reports 
has  been  made  without  discovering  the  recommendation  to  which  you  refer.  Captain 
Healy  has  been  requested  to  furnish  the  Department  with  his  views  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  8nd  a  copy  thereof  will  be  forwarded  to  your  address  as  soon  as  received. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  L.  G.  Shepard, 


Chief,  Rev.  Marine  Division. 


bly  developed  among  the  women,  nor  is 
sentiment  in  regard  to  chastity  particu¬ 
larly  keen.  Men  sometimes  exchange 
wives  for  a  time,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  rent  their  spouses  to  white 
miners  for  a  season.  Polygamy  prevails 
to  a  limited  extent.  Children  are  very 
commonly  sold,  the  price  for  a  little  girl 
being  usually  a  sealskin  bag  of  oil  or  an 
old  suit  of  clothes.  The  religion  of  the 
natives  is  merely  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
and  evil  spirits.  Mystery  men  attend  to 
driving  away  bad  spirits,  and  to  the  cor¬ 
ing  of  illnesses  caused  by  the:,e  diabol¬ 
ical  agencies.  When  the  sick  are  near 
death,  they  are  usually  carried  to  an 
outhouse  to  die,  though  often  they  are 
killed  by  the  mystery  man  in  attendance 
with  a  stab  in  the  temple  or  breast. 
Frequently  the  aged  and  helpless  are 
slain  at  their  own  request.  The  dead 
are  wrapped  in  skins  and  placed  on  ele¬ 
vated  scaffolds,  to  keep  them  from  wild 
animals,  though  some  tribes  throw  out 
their  corpses  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs. 

Both  sexes  among  the  Eskimo  are  tat¬ 
tooed.  Labrets  are  favorite  ornaments. 

In  early  youth  a  cut  is  made  in  the  lower 
lip  and  a  small  wooden  plug  introduced, 
to  keep  it  from  closing.  Gradually  it  is 
enlarged,  and  the  adult  is  decorated 
with  "a  labret  of  iade,  ivory,  bone  or 
glass,  shaped  like  a  silk  hat  in  minia¬ 
ture,  the  rim  being  inside  the  mouth  to 
hold  it.  Girls  have  their  ears  and 
sometimes  their  noses  pierced,  for 
chains  or  other  such  ornaments. 
Along  the  Arctic  coast  men  cut  off 
the  hair  on  top  of  their  heads,  so  that 
they  look  like  monks,  the  object  being 
to  avoid  scaring  the  caribou  by  the  flut¬ 
ter  of  their  locks.  The  Eskimo  are 
fond,  of  eggs  not  yet  hatched  but  about 
to  be.  They  are  much  addicted  to  both 
liquor  and  tobacco,  and  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  a  nursing  infant  with  a 
quid  of  tobacco  in  its  month. 

FOND  OF  THEATKICATiS. 

The  natives  are  very  fond  of  theatri¬ 
cals.  They  mimic  all  sorts  of  animals 
wonderfully,  and  the  man  who  can  do 
this  best  is  considered  a  great  actor. 
This  sort  of  mimicry  is  woven  into  the 
shape  of  dramatic  entertainments.  One 
performer  will  be  a  bear,  for  example, 
j  clad  in  appropriate  skins,  while  the 
!  others  hunt  him.  Commonly  the  hunt 
1  winds  up  with  the  death  of  the  boar  or 
!  seal,  which  is  stabbed  with  a  knife  or 
j  spear,  the  blood  gushing  out  of  a  con-  , 
cealed  bladder  so  as  to  produce  a  realis¬ 
tic  effect.  Then  the  dead  animal  gets 
up  and  bows  to  the  audience,  which 
applauds  wildly.  The  Eskimo  are  a 
merry  people.  They  are  fond  of  snow¬ 
balling  and  football,  playing  the  latter 
game  with  a  ball  made  of  skin  stuffed 
with  hair.  They  make  grotesque  masks 
to  frighten  each  other  with,  and  the 
little  girls  are  devoted  to  dolls. 

Some  of  their  traps  for  the  beasts 
they  capture  are  remarkably  ingenious. 
They  fold  up  a  strip  of  whalebone, 
doubling  it,  half  a  dozen  times,  and  tie 
it  in  that  shape  with  sinew.  Then  they 
cover  it  with  a  hunk  of  fat,  lot  it  freeze 
and  leave  it  on  the  ice.  By  and  by  a 
bear  comes  along  and  swallows  it  at  a 
gulp.  The  fat  and  sinew  bindings  are 
digested  and  the  released  whalebone 
springs  out  at  length  across  the  stomach 
of  the  animal,  which  soon  dies  of  lock¬ 
jaw.  When  it  is  dead  the  trapper  gets 
the  skin.  An  even  more  effective  lure 
is  employed  to  secure  the  pelts  of 
wolves.  A  blade  of  keen-edged  flint  is 
fastened  securely  to  a  wooden  stake, 
and  the  latter  is  driven  into  the  ice, 
so  that  only  the  flint  blade  projects 


aboVe  the  surface.  The  blade  is  cov¬ 
ered 

WITH  A  CHUNK  OF  FAT, 

which  freezes.  After  a  while  a  wolf 
comes  and  sees  the  tempting  morseb  He 
is  hungry  and  begins  to  lick  it.  1  ms- 
ently  the  sharp  edge  cuts  his  tongue. 
He  tastes  the  blood  and,  not  knowing 
that  it  is  bis  own,  is  made  wild  by 
the  flavor.  More  wolves  come  to  share 
the  feast.  They  also  cut  their 

tongue's,  taste  blood  and  are  mad¬ 
dened.  Before  long  they  leap  at 
each  others’  throats  and  tear 

one  another  to  pieces,  so- that  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  hunter  finds  the  whole  flock 
dead  Lt  is  a  cheap  way  of  obtaining 
I  the  pelts;  and  that  is  why  wolf-skin 

rugs  cost  only  $3  apiece. 

Although  northern  Alaska  is  so  cold, 
the  whole  southern  coast,  which  ex¬ 
tends  for  thousands  of  miles,  has  a  tern- 
perato  climate,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Japan  current  of  the  Iacinc. 
Along  this  shore  are  immense  tracts  * 
which  afford  great  agricultural  and; 
horticultural  possibilities.  The  Depart-, 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  probably  be-- 
fore  long  establish  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  Sitka  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  what  grains,  grasses  and  fruit  are 
best  adapted  to  the  region,  as  well  as  to 
learn  how  successfully  the  raising  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  might  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  there.  Kkne  Hague. 


enue  cutter  Rush.  Mr.  Jackson  has  held  this 
position  since  1885,  and  he  spends  every  sum¬ 
mer  in  Alaska  inspecting  the  schools  in  his 
jurisdiction.  The  subject  in  which  he  is  prin¬ 
cipally  interested  just  now,  however,  is  the 
introduction  of  the  domesticated  reindeer 
into  Alaska,  and  the  trip  from  which  he  has 
just  returned  has  been  largely  devoted  to  fur¬ 
thering  that  project  He  has  succeeded  al¬ 
most  beyond  his  expectations,  having  pro¬ 
cured  a  herd  of  175  reindeer  and  established 
them  at  a  station  at  Port  Clarence. 

Dr.  Jackson  first  became  interested  in  this 
subject  a  few  years  ago  when,  after  making  a 
trip  to  Siberia,  he  was  much  struck  by  the  con¬ 
trast  Detween  the  condition  of  the  native 
Siberians  and  that  of  the  Eskimaux.  With  very 
little  apparent  difference  in  race  character¬ 
istics  and  climatic  conditions  the  general 
prosperity  and  well-fed  appearance  of  the  na¬ 
tive  Siberians  presented  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
general  destitution  of  the  half-starved 
Eskimaux  Seeking  the  cause  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  more  favorable  conditions  of 

existence  enjoyed  by  ^e’^^asZ“LddUereein- 
tirelv  to  the  vast  herds  of  domesticated  rein 
deer  of  which  they  are  the  possessors  and 
which,  in  fact,  are  tneir  only  wealth.  To  the 
native  Siberian  the  r  mdeer  is  everything,  it 
is  food,  raiment,  shelter  and  means  of  trans- 
Donation  The  females  supply  him  with  milk. 
!5Sl,  m.Ke.  „.Uh.r  b»mr  ,,ov  ch.e» 
He  u-es  the  carcases  for  meat. 
he  not  only  makes  his  clothing  and  shoes,  but 
even  the  tents  and  huts  in  which  he  lives. 

On  the  Alaskan  side  the  Esquimau,  fifty 
vears  ago  found  no  difficulty  in  feeding  and 
clothing  himself.  Whales  and  walrus  were 
plentiful,  and  the  Esquimau,  who  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  fisherman,  could  easily  supply  his 
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Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  Back  With 
News  of  an  Interesting: 
Experiment. 


Rev  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of 

*  in  Alaska  for  the  eaucational  bu- 

reauM  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  re- 
turned  from  «»  «o-<»  y.«ert„  o»  tb.  rev- 


simple  needs,  hut  tne  whaler  came  and 
nuated  the  monster  of  the  deep  80  ^'Sorously 
that  it  has  become  scarce  or  has  been  made 
wild,  and  no  longer  comes  near  to  the  shore, 
where  alone  the  native,  in  his  1  ght  canoe,  can 
pursue  what  used  to  be  his  legitimate  and 
easy  prey.  When  whales  were  scarce  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  could  fall  back  on  the  walrus,  but 
the  whalers,  too,  when  whales  were  short,  took 
to  hunting  the  walrus  for  its  ivory.  One 
whaler  informed  Dr.  Jackson  that  he  had 
killed  as  many  as  2000  walrus  in  one  season, 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  occasional  sea¬ 
sons  reports  come  to  hand  that  the  natives  in 
our  northern  possessions  are  threatened  with 

StMr.  Jackson  became  convinceb  that  the  only 
hope  of  temporal  salvation  for  the  Esquimaux 
lay  in  introducing  and  propagating  the  rein- 
deer  and  teaching  and  training  the  natives  in 
the  habit  of  herding  and  caring  for  them. 

When  seen  yesterday  Dr.  Jackson  said. 
“Either  we  must  teach  the  Esquimaux  in  the 
far  north  to  be  self-supporting  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  take  them  under  its  paternal  care 
and  provide  them  with  rations  and  clothing, 
for  our  whalers  and  hunters  have  depnve.d 
them  of  their  natural  food  supply.  The  whale 
and  the  walrus  are  fast  disappearing  before 
the  harpoon  bomb  and  the  breech-loading  rifle. 
The  paternal  system  of  treating  the  savage 
makes  him  shiftless,  and  the  care  of  him,  once 
undertaken,  becomes  perpetual,  if  his  race 
does  not  become  extinct.  The  other  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  teach  him  to  become  self-dependent. 
You  cannot  teach  the  Esquimau  in  the  regions 
farthest  north  to  till  the  soil.  There  is  rto  soil 
to  till,  for  the  earth  is  frozen  the  whole  year 
round.  I  believe  that  the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  teaching  the  Esquimau  to  breed  and 

herd,  the  reindeer.  _  ... 

“There  have  always  been  wild  reindeer  both 


REINDEER  AT  UirgTiA3KA»c>4l^t^OcA.  W  oJli^  (dsXjo^J- 

(a.  ^  ^  (Vorest  and  Stream  Amateur  Photography  Competition.) 

Photo  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Miller.  IWsu 
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ern  experiments  at  domesticating  the 
wild  reindeer  have  been  failures.  How 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  vast  herds  of 
the  domesticated  animal  in  Siberia  were  first 
reclaimed  we  do  not  know.  It  is  something 
that  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  history.  Apparently 


An  Esquimau  house  on  St.  Lawrence  island. 


[  sixteen  reindeer  at  an  average  cost  of  $10  25  a 
head,  and  Mr.  Petroff  would  probably  admit 
that  he  was  wrong  if  he  had  seen  the  terribly 
[  demoralized  condition  of  an  Alaskan  dog  after 
attempting  to  worry  one  of  these  sixteen  deer 
1  which  1  turned  loose  at  Oonalaska  in  the  fall  of 
1891,  all  of  which  though  left  entirely  unpro¬ 
tected  for  one  year  are  now  safe,  doing  well  and 
increasing  in  numbers. 

“  I  joiued  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  on  my  trip 
this  year  at  Seattle,  in  May  last.  In  June  we 
went  to  Cape  Navarin,  Siberia,  where  there  are 
!  large  herds  of  reindeer,  but  the  weather  was 
too  bad  to  land.  From  there  we  went  to  St. 
Lawrence  island  and  got  into  the  ice.  We 
|  started  from  there  for  Indian  point,  Siberia, 
i  but  could  not  get  in  on  account  of  the  ice  and 
j  had  to  buck  out.  At  King’s  island,  between 
|  St.  Lawrence  island  and  Behring  straits  we 
were  in  the  ice  lor  a  week  and  broke  a  pro¬ 
peller  blade.  Then  we  started  for  Behring 

•  straits,  but  were  held  back  by  ice.  Then,  after 

•  bringing  Captain  Brown  and  his  party  off 
i  from  Galovin  bay,  we  returned  to  Port  Clar¬ 
ence,  where  Captain  Healey  searched  the  whal- 


the  wild  and  the  domesticated  reindeer  are  the 
same,  except  that  the  wild  animal  is  always  of 
a  dark  reddish  brown,  while  the  domesticated 
animal  becomes  variegated  in  color,  striped 
and  spotted  like  our  domestic  cattle. 

“The  value  of  tue  reindeer  co  the  Siberian 
native  is  inestimable.  It  is  his  only  source  of 
what  is  in  his  country  reg-rded  as  wealth. 
The  animal  will  live  and  feed  itself  where 
nothin*  else  can.  Its  food  is  a  rich,  thick 
moss  which  covers  the  earth  all  over  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  inches  with  a  carpetdke  velvet. 
The  reindeer  will  easily  paw  through  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  of  snow  and  find  this  food 
in  abundance.  In  Siberia  the  natives  live  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  milk  and  meat  of  the  reindeer 
and  seal  oil.  With  this  food  they  manage  not 
only  to  exist  in  what  to  them  is  com  ort  with¬ 
out  vegetables  or  flour,  which  are  unattainable, 
but  th  y  are  free  irom  scurvy  or  other  kindred 
ailments,  and  many  of  them  are  as  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  physical  manhood  as  can  be  found 
on  any  part  of  the  globe.  Ten  reinde-r  are  the 
ordinary  provision  which  a  father  makes  for 
his  son  to  give  the  latter  a  start  in  life  when 
he  marries.  One  hundred  reindeer  and  their 
natural  increase  will  support  any  ordinary 
family  in  the  kind  of  comfort  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Arctic  regions,  while  I  have  found 
some  wealthv  men  owning  herds  of  15,000. 

“When  I  first  suggested  the  project  of  bring¬ 
ing  domesticated  reindeer  from  Siberia  to 
Alaska,  George  Kennan,  the  renowned  Siberian 
traveler,  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
a  Siberian  to  sell  a  live  animal.  We 
might  buy  a  carcass,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  we  wanted,  but  we  could  not 
successfully  combat  what  he  said  was  a 
Siberian  superstition,  that  the  sale  of  a  live 
reindeer  would  be  soon  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  man  who  sold  it.  He  was  sustained  in 
this  statement  by  Ivan  Petroff,  the  census 
taker  of  Alaska,  who  predicted  that  the  Alas¬ 
kan  dog-i  would  worry  the  deer  to  death  if  even 
they  could  be  procured.  Mr.  Kennau’s  state¬ 
ment  I  disproved  last  year  when  I  purchased 


|  ing  fleet  for  contraband  whisky  and  threw 
twenty-five  or  thirty  barrels  overboard. 

I  “By  this  time  we  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
,  month  of  J  uly,  and  from  that  time  on  we  were 
;  more  successful  on  our  quest  of  reindeer.  In 
July  and  the  early  part  of  August  we  made  five 
trips  to  Siberia,  bringing  back  reindeer  on  each 
trip.  We  went  first  to  Holy  Cross  bay,  which 
projects  about  300  miles  into  the  mainland, 
and  after  skirting  the  shore  of  (he  bay  all 
round,  steamed  along  the  coast  1000  miles 
north  and  west  up  into  the  Arctic  to  Cape 
Serdze  Kamen;  twice  we  went  to  St.  Lawrence 
island  and  back  and  once  to  Whalen  on  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Siberia.  On  each  trip  we 
brought  back  reindeer  to  Port  Clarence,  w'bere 
we  have  established  a  reindeer  station  with  a 
herd  of  175.  We  bought  180  in  all,  but  we  left  ' 
two  or  three  sjed  deer  on  St.  Michael  island  j 
and  a  pair  on  St.  Paul  island  for  a  gen-  | 
tleman  connected  with  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company. 

“  The  reindeer  station  at  Port  Clarence  is  in 
charge  of  Minor  W.  Bruce,  a  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  assisted  by  Bruce  Gibson  of  San  I 
Francisco  and  four  native  herders  irom  Siberia. 

“This,”  continued  Dr.  Jackson,  “is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  enterprise  that  will  not  only 
civilize  and  save  from  destruction  the  E-kimaux 
of  Alaska,  but  will  ultimately  people  these  j 
dreary  wastes  and  make  even  Arctic  Alaska 
add  to  the  national  wealth. 

“Of  course,  this  is  only  an  experiment.  ,- 
There  are  200,000  square  miles  in  Alaska  fitted  ; 
for  nothing  except  tne  breeding  and  herding  of 
reindeer,  and  before  the  experiment  can  bo  j 
considered  a  success,  we  should  have  by  pur-  1 
chase  and  increase 50,000 reindeer todistribute 
among  the  natives.  I  have  no  idea  that  this 
can  be  done  all  at  once;  the  natives  must  first 
be  taught  to  take  care  of  the  herds. 

So  far  we  have  had  no  appropriation 
from  the  Government.  A  bill  with  an  , 
appropriation  of  $15,000  has  been  twice  be-  j 
fore  Congress;  each  time  we  have  got  through 
the  Senate,  but  have  failed  in  the  House  of  I 


urchased  the  sixteen  head  last  year  and  the 
<o  this  year  came  by  private  subscription 
from  philanthropists  in  the  East  in  response  to 
a  circular  which  I  sent  out.  We  collected  in 
this  way  about  $2000,  and  I  think  the  money 
has  been  well  spent.  The  animals  which  we 
purchased  this  year  cost  an  average  of  about 
j  '?5  a  head'  They  are  about  the  size  of  our 
AKmerJS?£  white-tailed  deer;  the  does  weigh 
about  300  pounds,  and  some  of  the  bucks  will 
run  as  high  as  500  or  600  pounds.  It  is  the 
UJ~ s  which  the  native  Siberians  use  as 
saddle  horses. 

w“n°.Td0  1  pr°P°se  t0  utilize  the  reindeer’ 
Weil,  the  natives  must  first  be  taught  to  herd 
them.  I  he  Eskimau  is  unsettled  in  his  hsbits. 
the  reindeer  must  be  constantly  herded  night  ' 
and  day.  In  Siberia  the  herds  are  never  left  ' 
mone.  If  they  were  they  would  stay  away. 

The  members  of  the  family  take  turns  or  shifts 
at  herding.  I  have  seen  men  sitting  up  herd¬ 
ing  reindeer  at  night  with  the  thermometer 
showing  a  temperature  of  30  degrees  below  ] 
zero.  The  herder  may  go  to  sleep  if  he  will, 
but  he  will  wake  up,  and  if  he  sees  some  of  his 
herd  straying  off  he  gets  up  and  walks  around 
them  and  bunches  them  up  again,  as  a  cowboy 
would  his  herd  on  the  plain,  except  that  he 
goes  on  toot. J  Now,  the  Eskimau  is  too  much  of 
a  rover  to  adopt  t  , is  life  yet.  He  might  sit  up 
with  his  herd  tor  an  hour  or  two,  and  then,  if 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  get  up  and  go  off 
fishing,  that  would  be  the  end  of  it 

“I  Propose  to  take  some  of  the  pupils  of  our 
schools,  train  them  for  a  while  in  habits  of 
tnriit  ana  then  give  them  four  or  five  reindeer 
as  a  stait.  In  this  way  we  can  gradually  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  self  dependence  just  as  we  are 
training  the  Indians  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  e.sew  here  preparatory  to  alloting  them 
lands  in  severalty.” 

Dr.  Jackson  reports  that  the  Alaskan  schools 
ar®  doing  well.  There  are  now  thirty-four 
schools  with  1/00  pupils.  The  number  in  the 
various  schools  ranges  from  twenty  up  to  as 
high  as  140,  and  there  are  pupils 
of  all  ages  from  6  to  40.  Dr.  Jackson 
was  inclined  to  bo  rather  humorous 
over  the  obituaries  of  himself  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  papers  in  May  last 
when  it  was  reported  here  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  an  Alaskan  Indian.  The  story 
grew  out  of  the  killing  of  a  teacher  named  Ed¬ 
wards  of  the  Indian  school  at  Kake  by  a 
whaler,  whom  the  teacher  had  arrested  for 
smuggling  whiskey. 

Dr.  Jackson  will  rest  for  a  few  days  at  the 
Taiace  Hotel  before  going  on  to  Washington 
He  will  return  to  Alaska  in  the  spring  of  next 
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REINDEER  FOR  ALASKA. 


The  Animals  Taking:  Kindly  to  Their  New 
Habitat. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  11.  —  [By  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.]  The  revenue  cutter 
Rush,  which  arrived  this  morning,  ten 
Says  from  Bering  Sea,  brought  down 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  has  Deen 
spending  the  summer  on  the  revenue 
nutter  Bear  along  the  coast  of  Siberia 
purchasing  and  transporting  domesti¬ 
cated  reindeer  into  Alaska,  as  commis¬ 
sioned  to  do  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  a  herd  of  175  reindeer  at  Port 
Clarence,  near  Bering  Straits.  Minor 
W.  Bruce  of  Nebraska  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  reindeer 
station.  The  starting  of  this  herd  is 
the  commencement  of  an  enterprise 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  not 
only  save  from  extinction  the 
Esquimaux  of  Alaska,  but  will 
assist  in  populating  and  civilizing  that 
region.  A  band  of  sixteen  reindeer, 
turned  loose  by  Dr.  Jackson  atOunalaska 
in  1891,  passed  through  last  winter 
safely  and  are  increasing  in  numbers. 

The  cutter  Bear  entered  large  masses 
of  ice  in  June  and  July,  breaking  her 
propellor  and  two  anchors.  Point  Bar- 
row  was  reached  safely  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August. 


FATE  FIVER,  RTass. 
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THEY  WERE  POOR  PROPHETS. 


Tliines  Have  Happened  In  Alaska  that 
Some  Authorities  Said  Couldn’t. 
Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe-Democrat. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  11.— Rev.  Dr. 
Shelden  Jackson,  General  Agent  of  Education 
for  Alaska,  returned  to-day  from  the  far 
■  north,  where  he  has  spent  six  months  In 
breaking  up  the  whisky  traffic  with  Indians 
and  introducing  Siberian  reindeer  to  Alaska 
in  order  to  furnish  food  for  starving  Esqui¬ 
maux.  In  spite  of  the  objections  and  crit¬ 
icisms  of  would-be  experts,  who  prophesied 
utter  failure  of  the  project.  It  is  now  In  a 
fair  way  to  success.  George  Kennan,  the 
Siberian  traveler,  said  the  natives  would 
never  sell  their  deer  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
,  country.  Dr.  Jackson  took  several  trips  to 
;  Siberia,  and  purchased  180  of  the  animals 
1.  from  the  deer  men.  They  were  transported 
|  to  Port  Clarenee,  on  the  Alaskan  coast 
where  meanwhile  a  keeper’s  house 
and  corral  had  been  built.  Native  Si¬ 
berian  deer  herders  were  also  induced 
to  come  over  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
Alaskan  natives  how  to  take  care  of  the  deer. 
Two  white  men  were  left  in  charge  of  a  herd 
at  Port  Clarence.  Ivan  Petroff,  the  census 
taker  of  Alaska,  predicted  the  Alaskan  dogs 
would  worry  the  reindeer  to  death;  but  if  Pet¬ 
roff  had  seen  several  demoralized  dogs  after 
their  attempt  to  worry  the  deer  he  would  have 
,*io  fears  of  the  animals’  safety.  The  deer 
'  breed  rapidly,  and  the  experiment  will  prove 
a  success.  Dr.  Jackson  found  thirty  barrels 
of  whisky  on  the  whaling  fleet  at  Port  Clar- 
|ence,  and  emptied  it  Into  the  sea  amid  the 
r groans  of  the  old  salts.  He  reports  that  there 
are  now  thirty-four  Indian  schools  In  Alaska 
with  1700  pupils.  a 


«<  PENNY  V/ISE  AND  POUND  POOL- 

Among  tbe  indefensible  littlenesses  of  the 
n  billion  dollar  Congress”  that  now  bolds 
the  reins  of  goverument  is  its  squeezing  of 
the  schools  in  behalf  of  tbe  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  territory.  As  to  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  tbe  Indian  schools  we  have  already 
spoke d.  Tbe  case  of  Alaska  deserves  men¬ 
tion  in  the  same  connection.  We  have  in 
Alaska  a  bardv  native  race  that  are  slowly 
■dying  out  for  tlie  reason  that  our  seamen 
have  made  so  ruinous  war  on  the  whale, 
walrus  and  seal,  which  constituted  their 
natural  source  of  food  and  clothing,  that 
they  are  in  a  condition  of  slow  starvation. 
Tinder  tbe  circumstances  our  government 
■ought  to  do  all  it  can  to  avert  this  catastro¬ 
phe.  Even  if  there  were  no  other  motive, 
the  preservation  of  this  race  is  important  to 
■our  material  interest  in  Alaska.  But  hu¬ 
manity  and  all  the  Christian  mo/ives  con¬ 
spire  to  enforce  the  moral  obligation  which 
is  created  by  the  fact  that  our  people,  for 
our  own  enrichment,  have  destroyed  their 
■natural  means  of  subsistence,  to  an  extent 
which  seriously  threatens  their  extinction 
as  a  race. 

As  one  means  of  averting  this  catastrophe, 
■upon  the  earnest  pleas  of  such  Christian 
and  philanthropic  men  as  the  veteran  mis-  j 
sionary  to  Alaska,  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  the  government  has  made  a  small  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
a  small  nerd  of  Lapland  reindeer  for  do¬ 
mestication  in  Alaska.  No  other  domestic 
herbiverous  animals  can  be  supported  from 
the  natural  growths  of  Alaska.  But  the 
reindeer  thrives  on  mosses  and  lichens 
which  are  abundant  in  Alaska,  and  it  i3  one 
of  tbe  most  useful  of  all  animals  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  transportation  and  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  supply.  Tbe  first  herd  has  already  been 
introduced  and  Congress  ought  to  appropri¬ 
ate  more  money  for  the  further  purchase  of 
reindeer.  We  have  no  right  to  let  the 
people  starve  through  our  war  on  their  only 
food  supply. 

But  one  means  of  aiding  these  people  to 
gain  a  livelihood  as  well  as  to  benefit  them 
otherwise  is  through  schools.  Schools  have 
already  been  established  at  important 
noints  and  hence  men  and  women  have 
been  found  imbued  with  tbe  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  self  sacrifice  to  brave  the  privations  cf 
that  inhospitable  region  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  spiritual  and  intellectual  light  to 
this  morally  degraded  people  to,  whose  deg¬ 
radation  the  vices  of  our  seafaring  moD, ply¬ 
ing  their  trade  in  Alaskan  waters, Iminister. 
The  government  has  never  expended  in  a 
year  for  education  in  Alaska  more  than 
$50,000.  Last  year  the  amount  was  cut 
■down  by  tbe  House  to  $40,000,  as  tbe  re¬ 
sult  of  which  niggardly,  inhumane  and 
ruinous  economy  three  schools  were  closed 
and  the  little  salaries  of  the  teachers  cut 
down. 


Dr.  Harris,  the  United  States  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education,  in  view  of  the  demand 
for  new  schools  and  tbe  needs  of  those  al¬ 
ready  established  in  his  estimates  showed 
that  $63,000  would  be  required  next  year 
for  this  work.  But  the  appropriation  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  hill  just  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  $30,000.  If  the  ap¬ 
propriation  should  be  thus  cut  down  the 
school  work  would  bo  seriously  crippled,  if 
not  destroyed.  Such  economy  is  worse  than 
a  blander.  It  is  a  crime.  We  are  spending 
millions  to  protect  tbe  seal  life  in  the  Alas¬ 
kan  waters  for  the  sake  of  procuring  an  in¬ 
dustry.  Shall  we  deny  to  the  natives  of  tbe 
shore  regions  all  light  and  leave  them  to 
starve  in  barbarism.  Such  a  crime  is  ruin¬ 
ously  wasteful  if  there  is  not  something 
much  worse  to  he  said  of  it  also. 

As  to  this  matter  Hon.  John  Eaton,  ex- 
commissioner  of  education,  says :  ‘‘By the 
greatest  care  and  effort  schools  have  been 
established  for  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  Alaska  by  which  coming  genera¬ 
tions  may  be  so  far  enlightened  that  they 
may  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes  of 
food  supply  and  industry  and  maintain 
themselves.  By  a  wise  policy  care  has  been 
taken  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  natives 
and  avoid  expensive  wars,  also  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Indian  policy  of  feeding  and  thus 
to  avoid  this  expense  also.”  “  Shall  Ameri¬ 
can  congressmen  at  this  date  be  told  how 
much  cheaper  than  all  other  methods  is  ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  elevation  of  degraded  peo¬ 
ple?” 

There  is  not  a  Massachusetts  member,  we 
are  sure,  who  does  not  sympathize  fully 
with  these  views  when  once  their  attention 
is  called  to  the  matter.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  those  of  them  who  belong  in  the  major¬ 
ity  party,  and  that  all  of  them, will  use  their 
best  efforts  to  see  the  full  amount  which 
Commissioner  Harris  believes  to  be  neces- 
iSary  is  voted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  knows 
'more  of  Alaska  than  almost  any  other  man 
by  a  long  period  of  labor  among  its  people, 
is  in  Washington  endeavoring  to  secure  an 
adequate  appropriation  for  this  object  of 
vital  and  immediate  importance.  We 
heartily  commend  him  to  our  congressmen 
as  the  very  best  authority  they  can  consult 
.on  this  matter.  And  we  hope  they  will 
hear  him  for  his  cause  and  lend  him  all  the 
.aid  in  their  power. 
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THEORIES  AS  TO  THE  ESKIM0-H1S 
LOVE  OF  HOME. 


Why  human  beings  have  been  found  living 
m  this  lone  land  of  desolation  has  given  rise 
to  no  little  theorizing  and  speculation,  the 
b«lk  of  which  seems  to  be  that  they  are  cru¬ 
elly  forced  to  abide  here  by  the  supposed 
greater  strength  of  the  savages  to  the  south 
of  them.  My  own  ideas  are  with  the  “respect¬ 
able  minority  ”  which  believes  that  they  are 
found  in  these  regions  for  the  same  reasons 
that  we  find  the  reindeer,  the  musk-ox  and 
the  walrus;  that  is,  it  suits  their  peculiar 
temperament  and  disposition  better  than 
any  other  climate  or  condition  possibly  could 
and  they  are  no  more  forced  into  the  frigid 
zone  by  other  savages  than  the  animals 
named  are  held  there  by  the  antelope,  buffalo 
or  caribou  of  lower  latitudes.  When  thev  are 
taken  from  their  hyperborean  home  they  are 
as  restless  to  return  as  the  castaways  in  their 
own  land  are  to  get  back  to  civilization;  and 
singularly  enough,  despite  all  their  desolate 
surroundings,  they  are  the  most  happy  and 
contented  race,  savage  or  civilized,  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  although  it  is  the 
coldest  corner.  The  tale  told  by  Captain  Hall 
of  the  deep  longing  of  the  sick  and  sinking 
Eskimo,  Kudlago,  to  see  his  land  of  ice  and 
snow  before  he  died,  and  his  joy  on  beincr 
carried  to  the  deck  of  the  Arctic-bound  ship 
when  the  first  iceberg  was  sighted,  is  as 
pathetic  as  any  ever  told  of  the  return  of 
Arctic  refugees  to  their  land  of  flowers  and 
forests,  and  clearly  shows  that  patriotism 
and  love  of  home  is  circumscribed  by  no  par¬ 
allels  of  latitude  nor  influenced  by  climatic 
conditions. — Lieut.  Schivatka. 
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CAPJBOU-IIUNTING  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

My  first  trip  to  tlie  wilds  of  Newfoundland  was  made  in  the  fall 
of  1890,  but  owing  to  an  unfortunate  combination  of  poor  health 
and  wretched  weather,  it  did  not  prove  altogether  satisfactory.  In 
fact,  during  the  week  I  remained  in  camp,  I  really  had  only  one 
good  hunting-day,  on  which  occasion  I  stalked  and  killed  two  stags 
with  fine  heads,  refused  several  shots  at  does,  and  got  back  to  camp 

before  3  p.m.  ,  ,  . .  . 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  one  successful  day,  which  gave  me  an 
idea  of  the  grand  sport  to  be  had  in  that  tar-oll’  wilderness,  I  piob- 

ably  should  never  have  thought  of  going  a  sec¬ 
ond  time;  but  with  the  approach  of  spring  came 
the  desire  to  try  my  luck  once  more;  visions  of 
the  solitary  barrens  and  big  caribou  filled  my 
thoughts;  so  that  when  that  famous  sportsman, 

Colonel  Cecil  Clay,  of  Washington,  U.  C.,  pro¬ 
posed  we  should  make  the  trip  together,  I  jumped 
at  the  chance  and  considered  the  matter  settled. 

As  it  usually  requires  from  two  to  three  months 
to  get  a  letter  to  the  head  of  Hall’s  Bay  and 
back,  it  was  necessary  to  open  correspondence 
for  guides,  etc.,  early  in  June. 

As  commissary  and  quartermaster  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  I  had  the'  responsibility  of  fitting  out  our 
party  ’  and  the  first  step  I  took  was  to  have  a 
fAht  tent  made,  seven  feet  deep  and  nine  feet 
wude  of  the  shape  known  as  the  lean-to  or  lum¬ 
berman’s  pattern,  that  is,  open  in  front,  with  a 
fl-ip  that  could  be  used  as  an  awning  during  the 
day  and  curtain  at  night.  Rolled  up  in  this  tent 
was  our  camp  kit,  making  a  convenient-sized 
pack  weighing  60  lbs.  Our  provisions  were  also 
nia.de  up"  into  bundles  of  about  the  same  size 

nd  weight,  covered  with  stout  canvas  to  protect 


each  contained  a  proper 
proportion  of  the  vari- 
1  ous  articles.  In  order 
to  assist  any  one  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  such  a  trip, 

I  add  the  list  of  provi¬ 
sions  we  took  with  us, 
and  which  we  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient  for  our 
party  of  six,  including 
the  guides,  for  fourteen 
days:  20  lbs.  pilot  bis¬ 
cuit;  20  lbs.  self-raising 
flour  ;  20  lbs.  Indian 
meal;  10  lbs.  butter;  25 
lbs.  bacon;  30  lbs.  fat 
salt  pork  for  cooking;  4 
lbs.  coffee;  2J  lbs.  tea; 

15  lbs.  block  sugar;  3| 
lbs.  granulated  sugar;  12 
cans  condensed  milk;  2 
lbs.  rice;  2  quarts  beans; 

1  box  each  pepper  and 
salt;  2  bottles  pickles; 

1 50  lbs.  potatoes;  5  lbs. 
onions;  5  lbs.  candles;  1 
quart  of  whiskey,  and  1 
pint  brandy.  We  also  took  a  few  cans  of 
corned  beef  and  pork  and  beans  to  use  on 
our  way  into  camp.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  I  had  ordered  Lebuff,  the  guide,  to 
have  eight  big  loaves  of  bread  baked,  which  I  knew  would  last  us 
several  days, 'and  of  course  we  counted  on  a  plentiful  supply  of 
venison  as  soon  as  we  should  reach  our  camp  on  the  maish.  Re¬ 
membering  how  I  suffered  the  year  before  for  the  want  of  a  few 
simple  medicines,  I  took  the  precaution  of  providing  a  little  assqit- 
ment,  such  as  Jamaica  ginger,  Brandreth  pills,  arnica,  and  adhesive 
•  •  •  -  ■  --*•  1 - We  each  car- 


REINDEER  AT_  PORT  CLARENCE. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  July  25.— Minor 
W.  Bruce,  superintendent  of  the  reindeer 
station  at  Port  Clarence,  Bering  Sea,  arrived 
yesterday  on  the  steamer  M.  Farrell,  accom¬ 
panied  by  eleven  ,  Eskimos  for  the  World’s 

Fair.  ,  „  . 

He  says  of  170  reindeer  taken  from  Siberia 
last  year  to  Port  Clarence  only  eleven  died. 
The  herd  was  increased  by  ninety  fawns  this 
spring.  He  states  the  venture  is  an  entire , 
success. 

ter  vux  l 
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Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  governrgent 
schools  in  Alaska  for  many  years,  a  herd 
of  over  100  reindeer  has  been  transported 
from  Siberia  across  the  Bering  Strait  into 
Alaska,  and  they  are  reported  to  be  doing 
very  well.  More  than  200  fawns  were  horn 
last  year.  There  used  to  be  large  herds-mx 
wild  reindeer  on  the  moss-covered  tundra 
of  Alaska,  but  they  were  all  exterminated 
years  ago,  and  the  wal"us,  whale  and  sajal, 
which  have  since  supplied  the  natives  with 
food,  clothing  and  fuel,  are  getting  veiy 
scarce. 


Fvcc^ianatJo  it,s 


nT1rl  wei(rlit,  covered  wnn  stout  canvas  to  protect  men.,  on, ..  r  ■ 

them  from  bad  wreather,  and  so  assorted  that  plaster,  which  fortunately  we  did  not  have  to  u  c 


rolled  up  in  rubber  blankets.  Of  course  each  sportsman  carried  his 
rifle,  cartridges,  pipe,  and  tobacco.  In  addition,  Colonel  Clay  had 
his  camera  slung  over  his  shoulder,  while  I  carried  my  sketch-book 
and  water-colors  in  a  rubber  haversack.  We  sailed  October  3d  on 
the  steamer  Portia,  of  the  Red  Cross  Line,  commanded  by  Captain 
Ash,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  ice-pilot  on  the  Bear  on  the 
expedition  that  was  sent  to  Lieutenant  Greely’s  rescue.  While  we 
are  making  good  time  towards  our  destination,  with  clear  weather 
and  a  fairly  smooth  sea,  I  will  give  a  very  short  description  of 
Newfoundland,  for  I  find  that  the  majority  of  people  have  but  a 
vague  idea  of  this  great  island,  which  lies  across  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  northern  end  within  ten  miles  of 
the  Labrador  coast.  It  contains  42,000  square  miles,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  coast  and  a  few  favored  localities  in  the  southern 
portion,  it  is  a  vast  uninhabited  wilderness,  where  caribou,  bear, 
wolves,  foxes,  beaver,  and  other  wild  animals  exist  comparatively 
undisturbed  by  man.  As  the  interior  is  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
owing  to  the  rocky  barrens  and  wet  marshes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cold  wet  climate,  it  is  likely  to  remain  in  its  present  condition  for 
ages  to  come.  The  settlers  along  the  coast  (the  better  half  of  which 
is  under  French  control)  live  mainly  by  cod -fishing,  sealing,  and 
lumbering.  But  many  of  them  would  have  long  ago  starved  to 

"cleath  were  it  not  for  the 
plentiful  supply  of  cari¬ 
bou,  which  can  be  easily 
killed  by  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  hunting. 
Not  only  do  they  live 
on  the  venison,  but  also 
sell  it  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months  to 
the  miners  and  lumber¬ 
men,  who  readily  pay 
ten  cents  a  pound  for 
it.  It  is  fine  juicy  meat, 
very  nourishing,  and  su¬ 
perior  in  flavor  and  tex- 
'ture  to  the  venison  of 
our  Virginia  deer.  A 
few  of  the  inhabitants, 
principally  the  Micmac 
Indians,  make  a  fair  liv¬ 
ing  at  trapping.  Bea¬ 
ver,  otter,  foxes,  and 
wolves  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  fur-bearing  animals, 
though  they  get  the 
much-prized  silver  aud 
black  foxes  occasion¬ 
ally,  which  are  worth 
respectively  fifty  and 
seventy -five  dollars  at 
the  stores.  Lately  the 
lobster-canning  factories  have  given  employment  to  a  great  many 
of  the  younger  portion  of  the  settlers,  particularly  to  the  girls,  and 
there  are  several  mines  that  employ  quite  a  number  of  men;  but 
still,  sealing  and  cod-fishing  are  the  main  industries.  Excepting 
in  tiie  southern  portion  of  the  island  and  along  the  borders  ot  the 
great  rivers,  little  can  be  raised  except  a  few  of  the  more  hardy 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbages.  But  fish  aie 

Tlie  caribou  found  to w™w) 

deer  known  as  woodlat  -  ,  qum  jn  any  other  pait 

grow  larger  and  them  “deer.” 

Of  North  America,  ^h®  natives  y  “hinds”  or 

The  bulls  they  term  stags,  anci  me  _  fawns  ”  These 

“does,”  while  the  young  aie  v  look  entirely  different 

I  caribou  are  certainly  noble  g ame  a tnd  to  ^  ^  A  f  ull. 

from  the  awkward  creatures  topic  covering  his  slioul- 

gtown  stag,  with  cross  a 

ders,  walking  pioudly  j  ■  ■  .  t  jou„.  pe  remembered, 

ridge  against  the  sky  hn^  ^  thlglu  in  the  veins  of  a 


protect  their  young, 
ament  and  fighting, 
iv  the  snow,  as  some 

people  imagine.  Whon 

Slot  (a”°lh’g  to 'ho  Anted  trees,  hot  they  only  lend  on 

the  latter  part 

ways  ready  mupv  will  charge  him  without  a 

on  the  marsh  unarmed.  1  hey  will  c h a  ge  seas0ll 

die  fir"  heavy  snow 

her— where  t  'tE'emstlind  in  the  woodsirf  order  lo  escape 

^dSV  ^datUdf^nmone^pt^^ago. 

i  “d  nsed  One  ol  these  days',  when  too  late,  they  will  regret 

laffiKTi-  a*  - lu  l“ke 

“Th'roath'thekindness  of  Mr.  Whyte,  the  matter  of 

in „VwL0U.e°lolcf'  dugonl'' d^s.tod  to  transfer  our  packs 
to  the  head  of  West  |oml ; Ma^nVilliams^’and 

ready— Richaid  Lcbu  >  ^  ^  Teat  caribou-hunters, 

alde^o'ISck  their  hundred  pounds  each  over  the  thirteen. 

mile  “  portage”  that  leads  to  „ur  camp  tilt  at 

in  the  woods,  emoying  om  pipes  while  3  o  f  DC 


in  the  woods,  enjoying  om )  P1!^ haiigin^bunters’  stories 
fragrant  evergreen  boughs  and  exchangmgp  ^  ^  under. 


END  OF  A  DAY’S  SPORT. 


and  well  calculated  to  maice  ^  ““f  hi'bctober ,  while 
sportsman.  The  males  are  almost  they  are  uU 

the  hares  and  willow -grouse, 


tritium  Si  a»d  stand 

season— a  wise  pro- 


traorani  evtiiiicou  -  -  ,  . 

rpXwhe°n  TeVaellhe  her  I  J  ti,e  pond.  This  sect^of 

S~=l:S5:S2“iS:  i 

tto^nd  tSmalSeSanl  forded  the  many  brooks  that  . 
CIObT«S  we  reached  the  “  G^nrvoods,”  wlmre  we 
Slo'StSrSortU'Srie't'tlSand  “helling  the  kettle” 

signifies  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  according  to  the  time 
of  dav  We  do  not  stop  long,  as  this  is  only  ball- way,  and 
presently  shoulder  our  packs,  and  take  up  our  march  again. 
Everything  has  an  end,  and  finally  we  reach  oui  last  yeai  s  , 
camp  half-way  up  the  “five-mile  marsh,  and  drop  our  packs 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  All  seven  ot  us  sleep  in  the  old  log  | 
tilt  that  night,  but  the  next  morning  we  move  a  mile  tai  tlier 
up.  and  go  into  our  permanent  camp.  The  colonel  with 
Richard  Rebuff,  and  his  son  with  Martin  \\  llliams,  stait  oft 
after  caribou,  for  we  must  have  venison  before  night.  I  re¬ 
main  to  see  the  tent  properly  pitched,  and  the  camp  put  in 

01  After  lunch  Joe  Bushy  and  1  started  out  to  try  if  we  could 
not  wet  venison.  We  walked  over  considerable  ground,  but 
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saw  no  game,  until,  returning,  we  discovered  a  yearling  just 


lowever,  we  were  fortunate 
jnougli  to  discover  a  big  fat 
:loe  and  a  yearling  not  live 
liundred  yards  off,  and  after 
we  liad  "  crawled  through 
mud  and  water  to  cover,  the’ 
deer,  not  having  seen  us, 
came  our  way.  Sportsmen 
usually  prefer  to  kill  stags, 
but  in  this  case  it  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  exciting,  for  on  this 
chance  might  depend  our 
supper.  As  they  passed  at 
ninety  yards,  I  aimed  for  the 
doe’s  shoulder,  and  the  great 
beast  fell  flat,  only  to  stag¬ 
ger  to  her  feet  again,  turn¬ 
ing  the  other  side  towards 
us;  and  fearing  she  might 
run  some  distance,  I  tired 
again,  this  time  dropping 
her  stone  dead.  Now  I 
dread  to  tell  the  reader  what 
a  curious  shot  this  was,  but 
as  it  actually  happened,  1 
must  put  it  on  record,  even 
jat  the  risk  of  its  being  con¬ 
sidered  “fishy.”  The  two 
bullets  passed  through  the 
j deer's  shoulders  in  contrary 
directions,  and  made  bi  t 
one  hole!  We  cut  the  am. 


ON  THE  LOOKOUT. 

coming  out  of  the  woods,  some  three  hundred  yards  from  us. 
After  a  short  run  and  considerable  crawling,  I  managed  to 
o-et  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  dropped  my  victim  with  a 
bullet  through  the  neck.  On  reaching  camp,  we  found 
young  Clay  with  the  two  hind  quarters  of  a  fine  doe,  and 
later  the  colonel  came  in,  and  reported  he  had  killed  a  good 
stag;  so  we  were  all  happy,  and  venison  was  plentiful  in 

The  next  morning  the  weather  was  damp  and  foggy  and 
ill  suited  for  sighting  deer,  but  the  men  had  tlieir  hands  full 
getting  the  meat  into  camp  and  skinning  out  our  specimens. 

!  happened  to  walk  out  to  the  edge  of  the  marsh  in  tl  e  after¬ 
noon  to  see  if  any  deer  were  in  sight.  As  I  carefully  peeied 
through  the  bushes,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  flue  stag  stand- 
ing  within  seventy  yards  of  me.  It  was  so  unexpected  that 
I  must  confess  to  an  attack  of  buck  fever,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  I  am  rarely  troubled  with;  three  times  I  tried  to  hold 
my  rifle  on  that  caribou’s  shoulder,  but  my  hand  trembled  so 
that  at  last, when  I  fired,  I  scored  a  clean  miss.  I  saw  him 
o-ive  a  bound,  but  as  I  was  using  a  single-shot  Winchester, 

I  hurried  in  another  cartridge,  and  on  looking  up,  expecting 
to  see  him  going  across  the  marsh,  was  astonished  to  find 
him  still  standing  within  easy  shot,  evidently  wondering 
where  the  noise  came  from.  By  this  time  1  had  recovered 
my  senses,  and  aiming  at  that  fatal  spot  on  the  shouldei, 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  drop  at  the  crack  of  the  lifle 
without  the  slightest  kick  or  sign  of  life.  1  he  tongues  we 
always  saved  to  salt  and  smoke,  as  reindeer  tongue  is  a 
great  delicacy, and  they  were  fully  appreciated  by  oui  Incut  s 

on  our  return  home.  T 

Sunday,  October  the  18tli,  Colonel  Clay  and II,  with  Le- 
buff  and  Bushy,  started  for  the  famous  White  Hills, 
eight  miles  north  of  our  camp.  It  was  a  superb  morning, 
and  the  fresh-fallen  snow  told  the  story  of  every  track  that 
crossed  our  path.  When  we  reached  the  high  ridge  on 
which  is  located  that  well-known  landmark,  the  “diuing- 
table  ”  the  view  was  superb.  Far  off  to  the  south  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  the  Exploits  River  loomed  up  grandly;  to  the 
north,  the  snow-covered  “topsails”  sparkled  in  the  sun ,  am 
to  the  eastward,  West  Pond,  and  even  Hall  s  Bay,  showed 
like  dark  purple  flecks  of  color  in  the  snow-covered  land¬ 
scape.  But  the  wind  blew  such  a  gale  we  were  glad  to 
hurry  down  towards  Barney’s  Pond,  which  we  reached  by 
noon  where  we  were  soon  at  home  in  the  comfortable  lit  e 
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log  tilt,  and  had  the  kettle  on.  We  had  rather  short  com¬ 
mons  at  supper  that  evening,  for  we  had  forgotten  to  fetch 
along  any  venison,  and  we  had  nothing  for  four  hungry  men 
but  a  small  piece  of  bacon.  So  wlieu  we,  started  out  the 
next  morning  it  meant  “  meat”  or  “  starve.’ 

Lebuff  and  I  forded  Barney’s  Brook  just  above  the  pond. 
What  a  stream  for  trout-fishing!  Such  riffles  and  pools,  and 
never  a  fly  had  ever  been  cast  on  these  waters!  W e  tramp¬ 
ed  a  good  many  miles,  carefully  examining  the  country  toi 
caribou,  but  saw  nothing  but  a  few  willow -grouse,  of 
which  I  killed  a  brace  with  my  Winchester.  W  e  sighted 
a  stair  half  a  mile  off,  which,  after  considerable  running 
and  hard  work,  we  failed  to  get  within  gun-shot  of, 
and  venison  looked  as  far  off  as  ever  at  noon.  La  ci, 


mal  open  carefully  and  ver¬ 
ified  it.  Of  course  thisAvas 
merely  a  very  curious/yjfi- 
dent,  which  would  never  oc¬ 
cur  again  in  a  lifetime. 

The  colonel  arrived  an 
hour  or  two  later,  but  came 
in  empty-handed.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  seen 
three  caribou  and  two 
wolves.  The  presence  of 
the  latter  animals  account¬ 
ed  for  the  scarcity  of  the 
deer  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  for  last  season  the 
place  was  full  of  caribou, 
and  no  one  had  been  there 
since. 

The  next  morning  it  rain¬ 
ed,  snowed,  and  was  alto¬ 
gether  disagreeable,  so  that 
we  concluded  to  return  to 
our  old  camp  at  “Hanna’s 
lookout.”  We  hunted  back, 
but  saw  nothing;  they  do  not  seem  to  move  about  much 
in  very  bad  weather,  but  keep  in  the  shelter  of  thick 
woods. 

Wednesday  the  colonel  killed  four  caribou — some  of  them 
had  fine  heads — and  on  his  tramp  saw  sixty-one.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  I  took  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Wolf  Hill.  It  was  a 
long  hard  tramp,  hut  I  felt  amply  repaid  by  the  glorious 
scenery.  Our  old  friends  the  “topsails”  showed  up  grandly 
against  the  clear  blue  sky  to  our  right;  Sheffield  Lake,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rugged  hills"  and  picturesque  rocks,  lay  almost 
at  our  feet;  and  innumerable  ponds  and  streams  glistened 
among  the  yellow  marshes  in  the  distance.  On  the  return 
we  sighted  three  deer  right  in  front  of  us,  and  dropping  be¬ 
hind  a  big  rock,  watched  them  until,  when  within  about  one 
hundred  yards,  I  selected  the  best  head,  and  dropped  the 
great  deer  with  a  quartering  shot  through  the  body.  The 
other  two  seemed  dazed,  and  had  I  wished,  I  could  have  kill¬ 
ed  them  both;  but  after  admiring  them  for  several  moments, 
we  showed  ourselves,  and  they  left  in  a  hurry.  While  break¬ 
ing  up  our  victim,  another  caribou  came  up  to  within  fifty 
yards  of  us,  and  tried  to  stare  us  out  of  countenance,  but  as 
we  had  no  use  for  any  more,  we  let  it  go.  We  saw  twelve 
altogether  that  day,  and  I  refused  four  easy  shots.  This 
ended  our  shooting  for  the  trip,  and,  a  day  or  two  after,  we 
started  back  for  the  salt  water.  At  the  head  of  Hall’s  Bay 
we  met  a  steam-launch  kindly  sent  us  by  the  manager  of  the 
Pilley  Island  mines,  and  after  a  wild,  stormy  trip  in  the  driv¬ 
ing  snow,  reached  our  destination  just  as  the  Miranda,  of  the 
Tied  Cross  Line,  came  steaming  in  through  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  leading  to  her  dock. 

On  our  way  home  we  were  delayed  three  days  at  St.  John’s, 
but  this  dreary  wait  was  brightened  by  our  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  that  excellent  sportsman  and  prince  of  good 
fellows,  Mr.  Maurice  Tliorburn,  who  gave  us  a  delicious 
game  supper  at  his  cozy  bachelor  quarters,  and  who  show¬ 
ed  us,  preserved  in  alcohol,  a  couple  of  noble  brook  trout, 
'weighing  respectively  three  and  a  half  and  four  pounds — 
samples  of  his  skill  with  the  fly  rod. 

Two  weeks  after  leaving  camp  we  arrived  safe  and  sound 
in  Newr  York  with  our  numerous  trophies,  some  of  which 
will  undoubtedly  soon  grace  the  collection  of  tho  National 
Museum  at  Washington. 

Wakeman  Holberton. 
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IIE  landing  from  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Bear,  at 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  during  the 
month  of  July,  1892,  of  a  herd  of  180 
domesticated  reindeer  purchased  in 
Siberia,  together  with  four  native 
Siberian  herders,  marks  the  establish¬ 
ment^  the  first  herd  of  the  kind  on 
the  Western  continent.  This  is  an 
event  of  more  than  ordinary  impor¬ 
tance.  If  it  is  successful  it  will 
create  throughout  Northern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Alaska  a  new  food  supply  in 
place  of  the  walrus,  whale,  fish  and 
fur-bearing  laud  animals  that  are 
yearly  becoming  scarcer  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Furnished  a  better  and  surer  food 
supply,  the  native  Eskimo  population 
now  decreasing  in  numbers  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  increase  ;  and 
changing  them  from  mere  hunters  to 
herdsmen  will  lie  the  first  upward 
step  toward  their  civilization.  With 
the  increase  and  civilization  of  the 
natives  and  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  domesticated  reindeer  herds 
throughout  Alaska,  the  vast  unknown 
interior  of  our  northern  province  can 
be  thoroughly  explored.  Tines  of 
communication  between  distant  settle¬ 
ments  can  be  kept  open  during  the 
long  winter  months  and  the  frigid, 
bleak  and  now  comparatively  useless 
plains  of  that  little  known  region  will 
become  a  source  of  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  land. 

The  ultimaet  necessity  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  either  to  feed  the 
Eskimos  or  provide  some  means  by 
which  they  can  feed  themselves,  has 


yearly  been  growing  more  apparent. 

In  the  past  there  was  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  of  coast  Eskimos,  whose  food 
supply  was  derived  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  whale,  walrus  and  hair  seal. 
At  Point  Barrow,  in  1828,  Captain 
Beech  ey  found  Nuwuk  a  village 
of  1,000  people;  in  1863,  there 
were  309,  while  now  there  are  not 
ynore  than  100.  In  1826,  Captain 
Beechev  found  a  large  population  at 
Cape  Franklyn  ;  to-day  it  is  without 
an  inhabitant.  The  same  authority 
states  "that  at  Schismareff  Inlet  there 
was  a  village  having  a  population,  in 
1826,  of  from  1,500  to  2,000.  It  has 
now  but  three  houses,  and  the  total 
population  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  population  of  Point  Hope 
was  nearly  2,000  ;  now  it  is  less  than 
350.  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  who  has 
written  a  monograph  on  Alaska,  says  : 

“The  Kavea  country  is  almost 
depopulated,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
game,  which  has  been  killed  or  driven 
away.  ^  ^  The  coast  tribes 

between  Point  Hope  and  Point  Bar- 
row  have  been  cut  down  in  proportion 
so  as  to  be  almost  obliterated.  The 
Kook-pov-a-ros  of  Point  Tay  have 
only  three  huts  left,  the  Oo-too-kas  of 
Icy  Cape  one  hut,  the  Koogamutes 
have  only  three  settlements  of  from 
one  to  four  families,  and  Sezera, 
whose  people  were  1  once  as  countless 
as  the  grains  of  sand,  ’  cannot  muster  a 
hundred  inhabitants.”  Finally,  in 
all  Alaska,  there  are  probably  to-day 
not  more  than  25,000  Eskimos. 

The .  extermination  of  these  people 
has  been  largely  effected  by  the  advent 
of  whalers  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  great  whaling 
fleets,  then  numbering  more  than  five 
hundred  sail,  having  nearly  exhausted 
The  supply  in  the  Atlantic  and  South 
Pacific  Oceans,  found  their  way  further 
and  further  north,  destroying  the 
whales  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
annually,  until  they  were  driven  tor 
refuge  out  of  the  Pacific  into  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Ocean,  and  thither  the  whalers 
followed.  In  this  relentless  hunt  the 
remnants  of  the  once  innumerable 
schools  of  whales  have  been  driven 
still  further  into  the  inaccessible  region 
around  the  North  Pole,  and  are  no 
longer  within  the  reach  of  the  natives. 

As  it  was  with  the  whale,  so  it  has 
become  with  the  walrus,  which  fur¬ 
nished  not  only  food  but  material  for 
the  construction  of  boats  and  houses 
for  the  natives.  The  work  of  killing 
the  animals  for  their  tusks  alone  has 
been  prosecuted  with  such  vigor,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter  century  by  the 
whaling  fleet,  that  the  walrus,  as  a 
food  supply,  is  already  practically 
extinct. 


In  the  past  the  natives  ot  the  inte¬ 
rior  living  along  the  banks  of  the  many 
rivers  flowing  into  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  caught  and  cured  for 
use  during  the  long  winter  months, 
quantities  of  fish.  But  American  can¬ 
neries  have  already  been  located  on 
many  of  the  streams,  and  both  carry 
food  out  of  the  country,  and  by  their 
wasteful  methods  destroy  the  future 
supply.  Five  million  cans  of  salmon 
annually  are  packed  and  exported 
from  Alaska,  and  the  business  still  in 
its  infancy,  means  starvation  for  the 
natives  who  depend  on  this  source  of 
food . 

The  condition  of  the  natives  on  the 
Siberian  side  ot  Bering  Straits,  sub-  i 
ject  to  the  same  climatic  conditions  | 
and  with  almost  identical  environment, 
is  so  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Alaskan  Eskimos  that  it  is  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer.  When 
the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  General 
Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  visited 
the  country  in  1890  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  suitable  sites  lor  native 
schools,  lie  did  not  fail  to  observe  and 
comment  on  this  difference.  “  What 
was  the  reason  ?  ”  he  asked,  and  hav¬ 
ing  ascertained  the  cause  of  distress 
among  the  Eskimos  he  set  about  with 
characteristic  energy  to  devise  a  rem¬ 
edy. 

I11  the  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions 
of  Tapland  and  Siberia  the  domesti¬ 
cated  reindeer  is  food,  clothing,  house, 
furniture  and  transportation  to  the 
people.  Its  milk  and  flesh  furnish 
food,  its  marrow  and  tongue  are  con¬ 
sidered  choice  delicacies,  and  its  blocd 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  made  into  a  favorite  dish  called 
in  Siberia,  many  alia.  Its  intestines 
are  cleaned,  filled  with  tallow  and 
eaten  as  a  sausage.  Its  skin  is  made 
into  clothes,  bedding,  tent  covers, 
harness,  ropes,  cords  anel  fish  lines, 
and  the  hard  skin  of  the  fore-legs 
makes  an  excellent  covering  for  snow- 
shoes.  Its  sinews  are  dried  and 
founded  into  strong  and  lasting 
thread  Its  bones  are  soaked  in  seal 

oil  and  used  as  fuel,  and  its  horns  are 
made  into  various  kinds  of  household 
implements  and  weapons,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sleds.  In  Central 
and  Northern  Alaska  are  vast  rolling 
plains  of  moss  and  grass-covered  land 
that  are  especially  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  grazing  of  reindeer,  and  are 
practically  useless  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  corresponding  regions 
of  Tapland,  Arctic,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Russia  are  27,000  people  (about* 
the  same  in  number  as  the  Alaskan 
Eskimos)  supporting  themselves  and 
procuring  their  food  and  clothing 
largely  from  their  400,000  domesticated 


reindeer,  besides  paying  to  their 
respective  Governments  the  annual 
sum  of  $400,000,  or  $1  per  head,  as  a 
tax  on  their  herds. J  Also  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  region  of  Siberia,  with 
similar  climate  and  soil  and  only  forty 
miles  distant  at  the  straits,  there  are 
thousands  of  Tclmkcliees,  Koraks  and 
other  tribes  of  deermeu  fed  and  clothed? 
and  housed  by  their  herds  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  domesticated  reindeer. 

With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts. 
Dr.  Jackson  asked  Captain  Healy, "the  ■ 
commander  of  the  Bear ,  who  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Arctic 
Station  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service, 
if  it  would  not  be  a  practical  solution 
of  the  Eskimo  food  problem  to  pur¬ 
chase  herds  of  reindeer  front  the 
Siberians,  transport  them  across  the 
straits,  and,  under  certain  restrictions, 
introduce  the  system  of  herding 
them  in  Alaska  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives.  Captain  Healy’s  answer  to 
this  query  was  that  he  not  only  con¬ 
sidered  the  project  perfectly  feasible, 
but  that  he  knew  of  no  better  one  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Eskimos  and  the  ultimate  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country.  He  had 
recommended  the  measure  in  several 
of  his  reports  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  and  in  fact  to 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Townsend,  the  well- 
known  naturalist  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission.  Prof.  Townsend 
accompanied  an  expedition;  sent  or.  U 
from  the  revenue  cutter  ConMh  ill  the 
year  1885  for  the  exploration  of  a  part 
of  Northern  Alaska,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Cantwell, and 
had  examined  the  subject  very  care¬ 
fully,  =being  the  first  person  ever  to 
suggest  the  scheme.  Prof.  Townsend’s 
planf  met  with  the  full  approval  and 
endorsement  of  Captain  Healy,  at  that 
time  in  command  of  the  Corwin ,  and 
was  submitted  to  the  authorities  in 
Washington.  But  Alaska  is  a  long 
distance  from  headquarters  and  gov¬ 
ernments  move  slowly.  The  duties  of 
the  revenue  cutters  in  the  Arctic  were 
already  so  multifarious  and  exacting 
that  the  Chief  of  that  service  could 
not  see  his  way  clear  to  a  successful 
handling  of  so  comprehensive  a  scheme, 

|  and  the  matter  was  left  to  grow  musty 
with  age  in  the  safe  seclusion  of  a 
governmental  pigeon-hole. 

Paul  Du  Chaillu.  Laud  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
Vol.  2,  pp.  167-168. 

t— Report  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Corwin  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  p.  88  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office.  Washington,  1885. 

When  Dr.  Jackson  finished  his 
duties  in  the  Arctic  and  returned  to 
Washington,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  place  the  matter  of  introducing  rein¬ 
deer  into  Alaska  before  Congress,  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  for  aid  from  the 
National  Government.  In  the  course 
of  the  investigation  of  the  subject 


which  followed,  the  project  seemed 
almost  doomed  to  defeat  and  failure 
on  account  of  the  objections  and 
adverse  criticisms  with  which  it  was 
greeted  fiom  a  score  of  sources.  Some 
of  the  people  who  did  all  they  could 
to  influence  public  opinion  against 
the  measure,  had  only  to  express  their 
views  in  print  in  order  to  show  their 
entire  ignorance  of  the  subject.  But 
when  George  Kennan.  the  famous 
Siberian  traveler,  asserted  that  the 
natives  on  one  side  of  the  straits  would 
never  be  induced  to  sell  live  reindeer 
to  foreigners  on  account  of  their  deep- 
rooted  superstitions,  and  when  Ivan 
Petroft,  the  Alaskan  census  taker,  de¬ 
clared  with  equal  force  that  the  Eskimo 
would  never  give  up  his  roving  hunt¬ 
er  s  life  to  become  a  mere  herdsman 
and  further  that  the  reindeer  if  intro¬ 
duced  would  be  speedily  worried  to 
death  and  the  herds  destroyed  by 
native  dogs,  the  Committee  of  Con- 
giessmen  having  the  bill  in  charge 
weie  disheartened,  and,  although  it 
passed  the  Senate  without  opposition, 
it  died  without  action  in  the  Lower 
House.  Meanwhile  the  friends  and 
believers  in  the  scheme  did  not  despair. 
Finding  that  Congress  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  act  promptly  in  the  matter, 
an>  appeal  for  aid  was  made  to  the 
philanthropic  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  .States.  Among  the  papers 
which  took  the  matter  up,  the  New 
kork  Mail  and  Express,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean  and  Washington  Star 
were  prominent,  and  by  their  efforts 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  was 
raised  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
from  private  subscriptions  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  starting  the  work.  From  the 
heads  of  departments  in  Washington 
came  substantial  aid  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary  of  State  ob¬ 
tained  official  leave  from  the  Russian 
Minister  for  Dr.  Jackson  to  visit  any 
part  of  N.  W.  Siberia  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  reindeer  from  the 
natives,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas* 
ury  furnished  transportation  to  the 
far  away  land  on  the  revenue  cutter 
Bear, .  and  issued  instructions  to 
Captain  Healy  to  render  all  possible 
aid  to  Dr.  Jackson  which  would  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  duties  of  the 
vessel.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1891 
the  Bear  left  San  Francisco,  having 
on  board  a  supply  of  trade  goods,  con¬ 
sisting  of  axes,  hatchets,  knives,  steel 
traps,  cotton  cloth,  beads,  tobacco, 
flour,  molasses,  powder,  lead  and  caps, 
and  a  few  breech -loading  fire-arms  for 
the  purpose  of  barter  with  the  Tchuck- 
chee  deer  men. .  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  mingled  feeling's  of  hope 
and  fear  with  which  the  friends  of  this 


new  form  of  charity  waved  a  last  good- 
->}  e  to  the  Bear  as  she  passed.  but 
through  the  Golden  Gate  ancf  once 
more  turned  her  prow  northward 
toward  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  was  not 
until  nearly  three  months  later  that 
the  Bear ,  after  weeks  of  battling 
wuth.  the  ice,  succeeded  in  approaching 
close  enough  to  the  Siberian  shore  to 
communicate  with  the  natives.  A  \ 
party  of  deermeu  were  found  en¬ 
camped  during  the  month  of  August 
<>n  the  shores  of  Chaun  Bay  yvith  a 
herd  of  a  thousand  reindeer  quietly 
grazing  near  a  temporary  village. 

1  he  time  for  negotiations  had  arrived. 

Walk  the  periect  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  dispositions  of  these  people, 
which  Captain  Healy  has  acquired  by 
mug  years  of  study  and  close  observa¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should 
now  take  the  utmost  precautions  to 
pi  event  the  natives  from  breaking 
their  promise  made  to  him  a  year 
before,  to  sell  Dr.  Jackson  a  'few 
live  reindeer  to  be  taken  to  Alaska 
should  he  again  visit  the  country. 
The  natives  were  invited  on  board  the 
ship,  and  allowed  to  trade  their  furs 
as  is  customary  with  visiting  ships, 
and  then  a  party  of  the  officers  visited 
t  he  shore  to  partake  of  the  native  hos¬ 
pitality.  It  having  been  decided  to 
kill  a  reindeer  to  furnish  a  feast  for 
the  visitors,  one  was  selected  from 
the  herd  and  caught  by  throwing  a 
lasso  over  its  horns.  It  was  then 
quietly  led  off  to  some  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  animals  and  preparations  for 
slaughtering  it  were  mi  de  as  follows  : 
The  family  of  the  owner  of  the  animal 
seated  themselves  in  a  circle  around 
the  deer,  and  while  one  young  man 
held  it  securely  by  the  horns  another 
stood  near  by  armed  with  a  large 
knife  ready  to  ‘  give  the  fatal  blow 
when  the  proper  time  had  arrived. 
The  head  of  the  family,  a  patriarchal- 
looking  old  man,  now  advanced,  and 
bowing  profoundly  toward  the  East, 
began  a  sort  of  incantation  or  prayer! 
This  was  repeated  three  times,  and  at 
the  final  ending  the  native  executioner 
plunged  his  knife  into  the  heart  of  the 
reindeer,  and  it  sank  down  on  the 
ground  almost  without  a  struggle. 
The  old  man  now  advanced  and  pluck¬ 
ing  out  some  of  the  hair  of  the  dying 
deer,  he  moistened  it  with  its  blood 
and  blew  it  toward  the  four  points  of 
the  compass.  The  ceremony  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  repetition  of 
the  prayer  uttered,  with  the  face 
turned  toward  the  East.  All  the  first 
day  of  the  Beat's  visit  was  spent  in 
feasting.  Captain  Flealy  provided  un¬ 
limited  quantities  of  the  ship’s  “  hard 
bread  of  which  the  natives  are  very 
fond,  and  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  small  presents  put  everybody 


ffi  £-0od  humor.  Of  course  the  natives 
It  flew  perfectly  well  that  the  special 
object  of  the  Bear's  visit  to  this  partic¬ 
ular  point  was  to  obtain  reindeer  alive 
for  transportation  to  Alaska,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  subject  would  be 
discussed.  But  as  undue  haste  would 
undoubtedly  have  rendered  the  natives 
suspicious  and  intractable,  Captain 
Healy  made  no  mention  of  his  desires 
until’ the  next  day.  The  principal 
men  of  the  village  were  then  called 
together  by  Captain  Healy,  who  told 
'them  that  the  Bear  would  sail  away 
the  next  day,  but  before  going  Dr. 
Jackson  wished  to  buy  a  few  live 
reindeer  to  take  with  him  to  Alaska. 
He  argued  to  the  natives  that  they  r 
had  more  deer  than  they  could  possi¬ 
bly  use,  while  each  year  the  herds  grew 
larger  and  had  to  be  driven  further  for 
pasture  ;  that  there  was  plenty  of  good- 
pasture  in  Alaska,  and  the  deer  would 
be  well  cared  for,  and  furthermore,  that 
as  much  would  be  given  for  one  live 
reindeer  as  could  be  obtained  for 
twenty  of  their  skins.  Why  not  sell 
Dr.  Jackson  a  few  while  he  was  here, 
atid  ready  to  give  such  good  prices  for 
them  ?  To  these  words  of  Captain 
Healy,  which  were  translated  to  the 
Siberians,  Ran-en-ka,  a  gray-liaired 
and  shrewd  old  deerniau,  after  a  long 
debate  with  his  comrades,  replied  that 
he  had  listened  to  Captain  Healy  and 
his  words  were  true.  What  he  said 
was  good,  and  the  natives  all  believed 
him  and  trusted  him  because  he  had 
always  done  as  lie  had  promised  to  do 
with  them.  Had  he  not  brought  pres¬ 
ents  of  guns  and  flour  to  the  Siberians 
who  found  the  lost  sailor  from  the 
whale  ship  and  kept  him  for  two  years? 
And  did  he  not  also  bring  plenty  of 
presents  of  guns,  knives,  hatchets, 
flour  and  tobacco  to  the  Tchukchees 
at  St.  Bawrence  Bay  who  fed  the 
sailors  when  their  ship  was  burned  ?  f 

f  U,  S.  Steamer  Rodgers  burned  at  St.  Lawrence 


itter 


Ran-en-ka 

[Jaaam.ar  ’p  hotrr.  hwi  rr 

deer  at  this  place,  but 
son  and  Captain  Healy 
more  advisable  to 


Dr.  Jack- 
thought  it 

mwi'-  au>  _ _ visit  other  parts  of 

the  coast  and  purchase  a  small  number 
of  the  animals  at  different  settlements 
with  a  view  of  creating  among  the 
deennen  a  general  desire  to  enSaS^  111 
the  traffic.  After  the  first  lot  of  deei 
had  been  safely  taken  on  board  the 
Bear ,  not  the  slightest  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  purchasing  the  animals 
at  any  of  the  settlements  visited,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
however,  to  transport  a  large  number 
of  reindeer  to  Alaska  the  first  year,  as 
there  were  still  'many  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  manner  of  handling 
the  matter  was  still  in  its  experimental 
stage.  Among  the  reasons  advanced 


‘  by  some  of  the  would-be  experts  hire  in- 
more,  had  not  Captain  Healy  ’  s  deer  propagation  as  to  why  the  animals 


"ay.  Eighteen  officers  and  crew  cared  for  by  natives 

until  rescued 

Further: 

doctor  caused  the  pain  in  Ran-en-ka’s 
shoulder  to  go  when  the  Shaman 
(native  doctor)  had  tried  and  failed  ? 


could  never  be  successfully  trans¬ 
planted  into  Alaska,  were  the  state¬ 
ments  often  repeated  that  the  reindeer 


Last  year,  he,  Ran-en-ka  had  promised  would  not  eat  food  tllat  was  not  fresh, 


Captain  Healy  to  let  him  take  away 
some  reindeer  alive,  and  now  he  would 
not  run  away.  There  among  the 
herd  on  shore  he  owned  a  hundred. 
Let  Captain  Healy  and  Dr.  Jackson 
choose  which  ones  they  wanted,  and 
Ran-en-ka’s  young  men  would  bring 
them  down  and  put  them  into  the  boat. 

Ran-en-ka  had  hardly  "ceased  speak¬ 
ing  when  Katie-cha,  another  influen¬ 
tial  native,  arose  and  said  he  had  fifty 
reindeer.  Let  Captain  Healy  take  his 
choice.  Others  would  have  followed 
the  example  of  these  two  had  it  been 
desirable  to  purchase  any  more  reiu- 


or  had  been  handled,  and  that  they 
could  not,  for  this  reason  and  for  oth¬ 
ers  too  numerous  to  mention,  endure 
a  sea  voyage,  and  finally  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  mossy  plains  of  Siberia 
was  entirely  different  from  that  in 
Alaska,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
transported  animals  would  starve.  In 
order  to  test  the  correctness  of  these 
surmises  and  opinions  it  was  decided 
to  bring  only  a  very  few  reindeer  over 
the  first  year,  and  to  subject  these  to  the 
hardest  conditions  for  existence  that 
they  would  probably  ever  have  to  en¬ 
dure  in  Alaska.  In  accordance  with 


this  idea  a  band  of  sixteen  reindeer  were 
purchased  and  transported  in  the  rev¬ 
enue  cutter  Bear ,  from  Siberia  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  necessitating  a 
journey  by  sea  of  fully  a  thousand 
miles.  They  were  safely  landed  on 
Unalaska  Island,  and  turned  loose  to 
shift  for  themselves  near  a  native  vil¬ 
lage  where  there  were  a  half  hundred 
idle  dogs,  left  entirely  to  their  own 
devices  and  presumably  with  no  scru¬ 
ples  about  worrying  or  killing  deer. 
When  the  deer  were  lauded  from  the 
ship  they  were  in  excellent  condition, 
and  although  left  absolutely  unattended 
and  unprovided  for  over  a  year,  every¬ 
one  of  the  little  baud  wintered  success¬ 
fully,  and  when  seen  by  the  writer  in 
the  month  of  August,  1892,  they 
we  re  in  superb  condition .  While  hunt- 
ing  on  a  small  island  in  Captain’s 
Bay,  a  harbor  of  Unalaska  Island, 
the  writer,  accompanied  by  Captain 
A.  M.  Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  saw  nine 
ol  the  reindeer  quietly  feeding  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  glade  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  native  village  of  Uliliuk.  They 
were  very  tame,  and  allowed  us  to  ap¬ 
proach  them,  and  even  stroke  their 
sleek  sides  without  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  of  uneasiness. 

When  the  Bear  reached  Unalaska 
early  in  June  last,  on  her  way  North,  i 
Dr.  Jackson,  who  was  again  a  passen¬ 
ger  on  board,  was  rejoiced  to  find  tbe 
reindeer  at  this  place  in  such  good 
condition,  and  it  was  with  greatly 
increased  feelings  of  confidence  and 
encouragement  that  the  second  sea¬ 
son’s  work  among  the  Tchukchees 
and  Eskimos  of  the  far  North  was 
taken  up.  The  space  allotted  for  this 
article  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed 
description  of  this  year’s  work  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  reindeer  required  to  start 
an  experimental  station  on  American 
soil.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the 
northwest  coast  of  Siberia  was  again 
visited  by  the  Bear,  and  everywhere 
the  vessel  touched  she  was  warmly 
welcomed.  Reindeer  were  offered  for 
sale  without  reserve  by  the  Tchuk¬ 
chees,  now  eager  to  engage  in  the 
trade.  The  news  of  the  sale  of  the 
small  band  of  deer  the  previous  sea¬ 
son  had  spread  with  astonishing  quick¬ 
ness  over  the  country*  and  seeing  that 
no  harm  befell  their  fellow-herds¬ 
men  who  first  sold  deer,  the  natives 
were  all  anxious  to  sell.  The  price 
of  reindeer  fell  under  the  influence  of 
competition  from  $10  to  as  low  as 
$4.25.  each  in  a  single  season,  and  had 
,  it  been  desirable  to  purchase  all  that 
were  offered,  thousands  could  have 
I  been  obtained  at  an  average  cost  of 
$4.  As  it  was,  the  time  which  the 
Bear  might  devote  to  this  special  work 
was  limited,  and  Dr.  Jackson  was 
compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  185  choice  animals.  Of  this 


number,  1S0  were  safely  landed  al  1 
Port  Clarence,  just  south  of  Bering 
!  Strait,  and  three  were  placed  on  St. 
Paul  Island,  one  of  the  Pribylof  group, 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  living  and  breeding  there.  The 
two  remaining  animals  were  killed  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  fresh  meat,  which 
at  the  present  time  cannot  be  obtained 
by  ships  anywhere  in  this  part  of 
Alaska. 

The  history  of  this  great  philan¬ 
thropic  and  economic  measure  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  put  the  reindeer  into  the  possession 
of  the  Eskimos. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
roving,  improvident  nature  of  these 
people,  it  would  seem  at  first  glance 
impossible  that  they  could  be  brought 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  important 
bearing  the  introduction  of  reindeer 
in  their  midst  would  have  upon  their 
lives,  and  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  valuable  herds  from  destruction. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that'  unless 
some  system  of  protection  was  intro¬ 
duced  along  with  the  deer,  they  would 
soon  fall  victims  either  to  the  rapacity 
of  roving  hunting  parties,  or  become 
scattered  and  destroyed  by  dogs  or 
wild  animals.  Dr.  Jackson’s  long 
experience  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians  stood  him  in  good  stead 
at  this  juncture.  He  saw  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  individual  natives  more 
or  less  responsible  for  the  deer  left  in 
|  their  vicinity,  and  with  that  end  in 
view  a  scheme  was  evolved  which,  so 
1  far  as  human  judgment  can  foresee, 
promises  to  be  successful. 

On  the  north  shore  of  Port  Clarence, 
a  spacious  harbor  about  seventy-five 
miles  south  of  Bering  Straits,  a  com¬ 
fortable  house  was  erected  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  furnished  with  all  necessary 
supplies  to  maintain  its  occupants,  for 
one  year.  At  this  station  Mr.  Minor 
W.  Bruce,  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  among  our 
western  Indians,  accompanied  by 
another  white  man,  has  been  left  in 
charge.  With  Mr.  Bruce  are  four 
Siberian  deermen,  who,  at  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  Captain  Plealy,  were  induced 
to  leave  their  homes  on  the  western 
side  of  the  straits  and  give  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  station  for  one  year.  The 
herd  of  reindeer  will  be  under  the  care 
of  the  Siberians  and  native  Eskimos 
'  who  will  be  selected  from  among  the 
brightest  and  most  reliable  natives 
living  near  the  station.  The  herders 
are  divided  into  first  and  second 
classes.  The  herders  of  the  first  class 
are  the  four  Siberians  whose  business 
it  will  be  to  teach  the  Eskimos  the 
proper  manner  of  herding  and  caring 
for  the  animals,  and  they  will  receive 
in  payment  for  their  services  fifty  dol¬ 


lars  per  annum  each,  with  board, 
shelter  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
native  clothing  free.  The  second 
class  herders,  twelve  in  number,  will 
be  under  the  instruction  of  the  Siberi¬ 
ans  while  on  duty  with  the  herd,  and 
will  receive  in  payment  their  board, 
food  and  clothing  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  employ  of  the  Service. 
Each  of  the  fir  d  class  Siberian  herd¬ 
ers  will  have  under  his  immediate 
charge  and  instruction,  at  all  times, 
three  of  the  native  Eskimos;  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  herders.  The  watches  are 
so  arranged  that  the  herd  will  never 
be  left  unattended  by  less  than  four 
men .  In  case  of  sickness  of  either  of 
the  Siberians-,  his  place  will  be  tem¬ 
porarily  filled  by  a  rearrangement  of 
the  hours  of  watch,  each  of  the  other 
Siberians  taking  ..his  proportionate 
share  of  the  work  until  their  comrade 
returns  to  duty.  Mr.  Bruce  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  employ  additional  native  help 
if  it  is  necessary,  and  to  discharge  any 
one  found  lacking  ill  interest,  insub¬ 
ordinate  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  the 
work,  but  he  is  especially  charged  to 
act  in  all  cases  of  needed  discipline 
with  the  utmost  leniency  consistent 
with  a  firm  administration  of  justice. 
Dr.  Jackson  concludes  his  instructions 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  station 
in  these  words : 

‘  ‘  The  Siberians  being  away  from 
their  homes  and  friends  among  a 
strange,  and  at  times,  jealous  and  sus¬ 
picious  people,  need  your  especial  care 
and  protection.  Take  pains  to  make 
them  feel  that  you  have  a  fatherly 
interest  in  their  welfare.  I  hope  their 
treatment  will  be  such  that  they  will 
choose  to  remain  permanently  in  our 
service.” 

The  course  of  instruction  of  native 
Eskimos  is  at  present  designed  to  con¬ 
tinue  two  years.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  have  proved  diligent  and 
capable,  each  of  them  will  be  given  a 
herd  of  ten  reindeer  as  a  start  in  life. 
The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  have  been  warned,  and  have  piom- 
ised  to  keep  their  dogs  away  fiom  the 
deer  herds  ;  and  while  no  difficulty  is 
expected  in  this  quarter,  it  is  peifectlv 
understood,  on  both  sides,  that  any 
strange  dogs  found  molesting  the  deei 
will  be  shot  down,  and  the  owner  will 
be  suitably  remunerated  for  his  loss. 
Contrary  to  the  generally  expressed 
opinion,  the  Eskimos  hail  with  delight 
the  introduction  of  the  reindeer,,  and 
without  exception  are  only  awaiting 
the  time  when  reindeer  will  be  plenti¬ 
ful  enough  in  Alaska,  to  kill  theii  dogs 
and  substitute  the  deer  as  a  means  of 
transportation.  Many  of  the.  natives 
lia\e  begged  to  be  supplied  with  small 
bands  of  imported  reindeer  which  they 
will  herd  themselves.  But  as  one  or 
two  failures  of  such  private  enterprises 


would  doubtless  cause  the  Eskimos  to 
lose  faith  in  the  work  of  the  station,  it 
has  been  decided  to  delay  any  more 
general  introduction  ot  the  animals 
until  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
manner  oi  caring  for  them  has  become 
widely  disseminated  in  the  regular 
manner. 

If  the  work  of  the  Port  Clarence 
station  prospers,  other  stations  will  be 
built  next  year  at  points  along  the 
coast  to  be  hereafter  determined.  Gov¬ 
ernment  schools  are  already  estab¬ 
lished  and  in  operation  at  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Point  Hope  and  Point 
Barrow  in  Arctic  Alaska  ;  and  it  is  mor e 
than  likely  that  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  expense  for  new  buildings 
the  next  herds  will  be  located  at  these 
points.  A  small  herd  will  also  be 
brought  over  and  sent  up  the  "Yukon 
River  next  season  for  use  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Northwest  Trading  and 
Transportation  Company  ,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  mining  district  of  central  Alaska. 

We  have  now  seen  how  and  why  the 
domesticated  reindeer  were  purchased, 
where  they  have  been  landed  in  Alaska 
and  where  the  next  station  will  most 
likely  be  established.  Now  let  us 
briefly  glance  at  the  country  into 
which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  this 
new  factor  of  existence,  which  is  des¬ 
tined  to  have  an  influence  in  its  devel¬ 
opment,  utterly  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  public  of  the  United 
States,  whose  knowledge  of  Alaska  is 
confined  to  that  comparatively  small 
area  covered  by  tourist  routes,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  scenic  won¬ 
ders. 

Alaska,  as  generally  known  to  the 
reading  public,  is  comprised  in  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  territory  lying  north  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  west  of  British 
Columbia  ;  a  region  of  glacier-girt 
shores  and  timbered  forests,  of  inac¬ 
cessible  snow-clad  peaks  and  rich 
stores  of  mineral  wealth — a  laud  hbf 
perpetual  interest — but  by  comparison 
with  that  Greater  Alaska  of  which  we 
write  it  bears  about  the  same  relation 
in  point  of  size  and  importance  as 
Florida  does  to  the  whole  United 
States.  The  natives  of  southeast 
Alaska  are  not  Eskimos,  but  belong 
to  a  distinct  race  descended  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  from  the  Southern  aborigines. 
Their  condition  in  life  is  not  especially 
hard,  nor  will  they  ever  suffer  for  the 
simple  necessities  of  life.  The  sea 
adjacent  to  their  homes,  tempered  by 
the  warm  Japan  current,  is  free  from 
ice  all  the  year  and  furnishes  them  an 
abundance  of  fish.  The  forests  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  material  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses  and  boats  and  for 
fuel,  and  it  abounds  with  game.  Sur- 


rounded  by  a  rapidly  increasing  white 
population,  many  of  the  natives  find 
ready  employment  at  remunerative 
names,  and  the  summer  tourists,  gazing 
for  the  first  time  on  these  “  untutoied 
children  of  nature,”  peddling  their 
stock  of  San  Francisco-made  curios, 
fall  ready  victims  to  their  wiles.  Back 
of  this  narrow  strip  of  country,  sepa¬ 
rating  it  from  Greater  Alaska  on  the 
north,  rugged  ranges  of  ice-covered 
mountains  set  their  cold  slioukkis 
against  the  sky,  and  oppose  an  almost 


impassable  harrier  to  the  explorer 
What  is  beyond  ? 

Following  the  lead  of  salt  water 
through  narrow  channels  and  into 
deep  fiords  as  far  north  as  a, ship  may 
go,  a  few  hardy  explorers  and  pros¬ 
pecting  miners  have  reached  the  head 
of  Lynn  Channel,  and  from  thence 
found  their  way  over  the  mountains 
through  the  Chileat,  or  Chilccot,  passes 
and  so  reached  the  headwaters  of  the 
mighty  Yukon.  But  the  effort  to 
reach  this  point  has  been  so  great  that 
further  endeavors  to  explore  the  un¬ 
known  interior  with  no  other  means 
of  transportation  than  those  available 
in  the  past,  have  invariably  met  with 
defeat  and  sometimes  resulted  in  death. 

If  we  draw  a  line  from  east  to  west 
through  the  mountain  range  which 
separates  tire  headwaters  of  the 
Yukon  from  salt  water  on  the  south, 
that  portion  of  the  great  territory  of 
Alaska  lying  north  of  this  line,  with 
its  western  shores  washed  by  the 
waters  ,of  Bering  Sea  and  stretching 
away  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
occupies  an  area  equal  to  the  com¬ 
bined  areas  of  all  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  together  with  Ohio. 
Indiana  and  Illinois .  Here  is  a  coun¬ 
try  of  undulating,  moss-covered  plains, 
diversified  here  and  there  by  forests 
of  spruce  and  pine,  white  birch  and 
cedar  trees,  with  warm  valleys  clothed 
in  verdure  and  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds  by  low  ranges  of  mountains, 
none  more  than  3,000  feet  high.  West¬ 
ward  from  the  junction  of  the  Tan- 
nen-nah  and  the  Yukon  rivers  to 
Bering  Sea,  and  northward  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  country  is,  so  far 
as  known,  of  the  same  general  charac¬ 
ter.  There  are  in  this  region  between 
300,000  and  400,000  square  miles  of 
comparatively  level  moss — and  grass- 
covered  plains,  dotted  by  innumerable 
lakes  and  drained  by  hundreds  of 
rivers,  forming  an  ideal  grazing  coun¬ 
try  for  countless  herds  of  reindeer.  At 
the  present  time  this  vast  territory  is 
terra  incognita  except  from  reports  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  natives.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  of  travel  and  transportation  have 
been  so  great  in,  the  past  that  it  has 
remained  unexplored.  It  is  impos¬ 


sible  to  make  any  progress  over  the 
soft  spongy  tundra  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  during  the  winter  months, 
the  distances  between  the  few  scat¬ 
tered  settlements  are  so  great  that  dog 
teams  are  inadequate  for  purposes  o 
travel  by  sleds.  According  to  the 
most  reliable  census,  there  are  in  this 
portion  of  Alaska  between  20,000  and 
25,000  natives.  It  is  to  these  people, 
gradually  but  certainly  being  exter¬ 
minated  by  starvation,  and  m  this 
region  that  the  importation  and  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  domesticated  reindeer 
will  open  up  a  new  and  prosperous 

future.  .  .  r  ..  . 

In  order  to  appreciate  tne  lull  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  new  scheme  and  its 
influence  on  the  future  development 
of  Alaska,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  state  the  relative  working  efficiency 
of  a  dog  team  and  that  of  a  reindeer 
team.  A  dog  team,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  load  on  the  sled,  must 
carry  its  own  supply  cf  food  lor  the 
trip.  Under  the  best  conditions,  dogs 
can  make  about  forty  miles  per  day, 
carrying  a  weight  of  about  filty 
pounds  for  each  dog  employed. 

Under  like  conditions  each  reindeer 
will  carry  a  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  team  will 
easily  cover  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  a  day.  Besides,  the  reindeer’s 
only  food  is  the  moss  and  lichens 
which  grow  everywhere  and  can  be 
obtained  by  the  animals  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  without  difficulty. 

Dogs,  and  especially  the  breed  of 
dogs  at  present  used  by  the  Alaskan 
natives,  are  quarrelsome,  become  fret¬ 
ful  and  unmanageable  when  tired, 
and  frequently  are  dangerous  to  their 
owners  011  account  of  attacks  of  hydro¬ 
phobia.  The  reindeer,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  most  tractable  and  docile 
beasts  of  burden  known  to  man. 

The  initial  steps  in  this  humane 
measure  have  already  been  taken,  and 
success  for  its  larger  development 
demonstrated  by  private  aid.  It  now 
rests  with  the  Government  to  carry  on 
the  good  work  and  extend  the  system 
to  its  legitimate  limits.*  If  it  is  a 
sound  public  policy  to  bore  artesian 
wells  and  build  water-storage  reser¬ 
voirs  by  which  thousands  of  arid 
acres  can  be  reclaimed  from  barren¬ 
ness  and  made  fruitful,  it  is  equally  a 
sound  public  policy  to  stock  the 
plains  of  Alaska  with  herds  of  domes¬ 
ticated  reindeer,  and  cause  those  vast, 
dreary,  desolate  and  now  useless 
regions  to  minister  to  the  wealth, 
happiness,  comfort  and  well-being  of 
man . 

With  the  establishment  of  reindeer 
stations  at  Point  Barrow,  Point  Hope, 
Port  Clarence  and  on  the  Yukon  River 
next  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  send 
a  letter  from  St.  Michaels,  at  the 


xnoutli  of  the  Yukon,  to  the  Keiuge 
station  at  Point  Barrow  in  mid-winter, 
and  receive  an  answer  in  less  than 
three  weeks  ;  and  with  tne  extension 
of  the  system  by  the  establishment  of 
relay  stations  at  three  points  on  the 
coast  south  of  St.  Michaels,  a  Christ¬ 
mas  greeting  can  be  sent  from  Sail 
Francisco  by  way  of  Kodiak  Island 
and  across  the  Alaskan  peninsula  to 
the  most  northern  point  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Continent— Point  Barrow— in  less 
than  twenty-five  days.  When  one 
stops  to  consider  that  the  same  point 
is  at  present  closed  to  communication 
by  ice  during  ten  months  of  the  year, 
and  that  there  are  seasons,  even  during 
the  two  months  that  it  is  free  from  ice, 
when  neither  news  nor  relief  may 
reach  the  weary  watchers  and  toilers 
in  this  remote  field,  any  project  which 
has  for  its  end  the  lifting  of  their  bur¬ 
dens,  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  every 
true  lover  of  mankind. 

*  a  hill  is  now  peuding'  before  the  House  of  Kepre- 
SjnlativeS,  1  awing  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  appro- 
imating  tne  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  establishment  of 
experimental  stations  in  Alaska  for  the  propagation 
of  reindeer. 
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The  rapid  decrease  in  numbers  of  the 
whales  and  walrus  which  at  one  time  fur¬ 
nished  food  to  the  coast  natives  of  Alaska 
has  been  one  of  the  evils  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  advent  of  white  peoplo 
into  that  country.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
number  of  walrus  which  made  the  waters 
of  Behring  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean  their 
home  was  almost  incredible. 

When  Captain  Beeche.v  of  her  majesty’s 
ship  Blossom  went  north  in  the  year  1826 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Parry 
and  Franklin,  who  were  attempting  to 
force  their  way  to  the  westward,  from 
Baffin’s  bay  to  Behring  straits,  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  walrus  hauled  up  on  the 
beaches  or  gathered  in  herds  on  the  float¬ 
ing  ice  cakes  was  a  source  of  frequent 
comment  and  never-ending  interest. 

At  that  time  the  animals  traveled  in 
herds  of  thousands,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  their  bellowings  as  thoy  gamboled 
around  the  ship.  It  was  an  easy  matter 
to  kill  them,  and  they  seldom  offered  to 
attack  man,  but  instances  have  been  re¬ 
corded  whero  a  female  whose  young  had 
been  taken  or  killed  had  followed  a  boat 
and  even  attempted  to  climb  inside  in  her 
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mad  desire  to  recover  her  lost  one.  These 
instances  are,  however,  rare,  and  many 
ot  the  stories  of  narrow  escapes  of  boa  is’ 
crews  may  safely  be  accredited  to  an  over- 
yifid  imagination.  When  about  fifty 
years  ago  whalemen  began  to  follow 
whales  into  the  Arctic  walrus  were  still 
abundant,  and  so  continued  until  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  price  of  whale  oil  caused  the 
thrifty  New  Englanders  to  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  walrus  as  a  source  of  reve¬ 
nue.  Then  beg  ,n  a  systematic  slaughter 
of  the  animals  for  their  tucks  alone,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  almost  total  exter¬ 
mination  ol  the  species.  As  a  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  natives  it  is  already  practically 
extinct. 

Few  .animals  are  more  valuable  to  man 
m  the  Arctic  regions  or  couid  be  less 
easily  spared  than  the  walrus  Its  flesh 
is  good  and  its  thick  skin  furnishes  the 
best  kind  of  material  for  covering  the  na¬ 
tive  houses  and  boats.  The  skin  of  the 
flippers  and  throat  is  made  into  boots, 
and  the  bones  and  tusks  are  fashioned 
into  spears,  arrows,  pipes  and  almost 
every  implement  used  by  the  Esquimaux. 

The  walrus  is  one  of  tlie  largest  quadru¬ 
peds  existing,  as  it  attains  a  length  of 
twenty  leet  and  a  weight  of  nearly  a  ton. 
It  has  a  small  head,  with  a  remarkably 
thick  upp&r  lip  covered  with  long,  still' 
bristles;  the  neck  is  thick  and  extremely 
short;  the  red-brown  skin  hangs  loosely 
on  the  ponderous  trunk,  mid  the  short 
feet  terminate  in  broad,  fin-like  paddles 
|  resembling  large  flaps  of  leather. 

Its  movements  on  land  are  very  slow 
and  awkward,  but  in  the  water  it  has  all 
'  h e  activity  ot  seals,  and  even  surpasses 
them  in  speed.  It  cannot  reman  under 
water  for  any  length  of  time,  neing  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  to  the  surface  for  air.  At 
such  tunes  a  cloud  of  dense  vapnr  is 
emitted  from  the  nostrils,  and  forms  an 
easy  means  by  which  hunters  may  follow 
a  pursued  animal. 

Like  the  seals  the  walrus  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  gregarious,  and  love  to  lie  on  the 
ice  or  on  the  beaches  closely  huddled  to¬ 
gether.  When  dosing  on  shore  the  herd  is 
easily  approached  from  the  leeward  hut  as 
their  scent  is  remarkably  keen  attempts 
to  get  within  close  range  from  a  wind¬ 
ward  position  are  almost  certain  to  re- 
suit  in  arousing  them  and  causing 
a  stampede  to  be  made  for  the 
water.  The  appearance  of  the  un¬ 
couth  animals  at  such  a  time 
is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  as  in  their 
anxiety  to  reach  the  water  they  will  roll 
nvor  and  over  each  other  in  the  wildest 
confusion.  Native  hunters  assert  that 
the  walrus  herd  is  never  left  without  a 
^ua,r.d‘a'1  0“  *{»•  lookout  This  member 
of  the  herd  holds  himself  as  nearly  erect 
as  possible  with  head  up  and  eyes,  ears 
and  nostrils  open  and  alert  for  danger. 
His  position  is  so  taken  that  should  he  be 
overcome  with  drowsiness  and  allow  his 


WHALERS  SHOOTING  WALRUS. 


head  to  drop  his  tusks  will  sharply  prick 
Ins  sleeping  neighbor  and  cause  that  ani- 
mnlto  stir  himself  and  relieve  the  watch 
The  tender  solicitude  ol  a  mother  ior 
her  young  is  in  few  cases  greater  than 
that  shown  by  the  walrus.  Frequent  in¬ 
stances  are  known  where  a  female  walrus 


Arctic  walrus. 


I  has  fearlessly  placed  herself  between  a 
■  y°un£  and  danger,  even  receiving 
spear  wounds  or  shots  from  guns  aimed 
at  the  calf.  This  strong  trait  is  so  well 
known  that  the  natives  frequently  capture 
a  j  oung  calf  and  tamo  it  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  older  animals 
■within  reach  of  their  spears.  When 
! swimming  in  company  with  her  calf 
tne  little  one  is  usually  from  one  to 
two  feet  directly  in  front  of  the  mother 
who  at  the  first  sign  of  danger  places  her 
tusks  back  of  the  calf's  neck  and  be  -rs  it 
down  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

I  have  also  seen  tne  yonng  walrus  carried 
under  the  forearm,  or  flipper,  of  the 
mother  while  swimming  on  the  surface. 


The  aff.-ction  of  the  mother  walrus  for 
its  young  is,  however,  not  reciprocal  -as 
the  calves  of  those  captured  will  follow 
the  walrus  that  escape  when  an  attack  is 
made  on  the  herd.  Whalemen  have  re¬ 
ported  having  often  seen  two  or  three 
calves  in  comp  my  with  one  female,  and 
u  13  to  °e  b°ped  that  the  little  orphans 
would  bo  adopted  and  thus  receive  more 

charity  from  their  kind  than  is  extended 

to  them  by  the  human  race. 

In  the  first  few  years  ot  the  walrus  in¬ 
dustry  the  native  method  of  capturing 
the  animals,  by  use  of  the  harpoon  and 
lance,  was  adopted  by  the  whalemen, 
but  since  1870  the  use  of  the  rifle  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  superseded  that  of  the 
Pr,li(Illt'V0  and  less  destructive  weapons. 
At  the  present  time  the  most  common 


walrus  having  been  discovered  on  the  ice 
the  ship  is  worked  up  to  within  two  or 
three  miles  ot  their  position,  always 
keeping  to  leeward.  Then  a  small  boat 
is  lowered,  and  with  two  or  three  of  th8 
best  shots  on  board,  is  rowed  very  quietly 
to  within  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  when  the  walrus  nearest  the  water 
*s  shot  in  the  head,  just  behind  the  eye. 

It  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  fire  into 
the  body  of  the  animal,  as  the  thick 
layer  of  blubber  which  envelopes  them 
renders  them  invulnerable  to  bullet 
wounds.  But  if  the  hunter  succeeds  in 
killing  the  first  animal  outright  the  boat 
is  brought  alongside  the  ice  cake,  the 
hunters  disembark  and  begin  to  fire  into 
i ho  herd  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Walrus 
go  by  scent  rather  than  by  sound  and 
seem  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  rifles,  so  that  hundreds  of  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  killed  in  the  space  ot  a  few 
moments  if  the  hunters  simply  keep  to 
leeward  of  the  stupid  creatures. 

Often  a  ,;pod”  of  walrus  wall  be  found 
on  old  or  rotten  floe-ice,  and  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  have  been  shot  the  large 
quantity  of  warm  blood  will  melt  the  ice 
and  cause  it  to  break.  In  such  an  event 
the  slaughtered  animals  will  be  lost,  And  : 
the  hunters  themselves  run  great  ri3k  of ; 
drowning  by  being  thrown  into  the  icy  i;: 
water.  Another  difficulty  walrus  hunters 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  frightening  of 

he  herd  by  the  bellowing  of  a  woundo  1  ' 
animal.  Although  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious  of  danger  at  the  report  of  firearms, 
the  bellowing  of  a  single  wounded  walrus 
will  cause  the  whole  “pod”  to  stampede 
for  the  water.  When  working  through 
a  herd  of  walrus  in  the  water  great  care 
must  be  exercised  by  the  hunters  in  case 
other  boats  are  in  the  vicinity  as  tne  balls 
from  !he  rifles  are  very  liable  to  strike  the 
tusks  ana  glance  off.  Such  cases  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  one  I  knew  of  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a  man. 

Captain  L.  C.  OweD,  a  veteran  whale¬ 
man,  states  that  hta  crew  took  1600  walrus 
m  less  than  a  month  during  the  summer 
of  1877,  and  that  they  secured  750  of  them 
m  forty-eight  hours.  The  tusks  of  the 
walrus  vary  greatly  both  in  quality  and 
weight.  The  tusks  of  the  male  some¬ 
times  weigh  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds 
each,  but  more  often  not  more  than  two 
pounds.  Those  of  the  male  are  larger 
:  and  much  coirser  in  texture  than  of  the 
1  female,  the  proportion  ot  pith  to  sound 
exterior  ivory  being  much  greater  in  a 
large  than  in  a  small  tusk.  For  many 
purposes  walrus  ivory  is  better  than  ele¬ 
phant  ivory,  especially  in  the  manufact¬ 
ure  ot  small  articles,  such  as  knife  han¬ 
dles,  small  brushes,  whistlei,  dice, 
etc.,  but  the  tusks  ars  usually 
too  small  to  be  made  into  billiard 
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balls,  for  which  purpose  elephant  ivory  is 
almost  exclusively  used.  Like  the  seals 
tho  walrus  emigrate  southward  during 
the  winter  months  and  in  the  past  large 
numbers  of  them  wintered  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  ice  pack  in  Behring  , 
sea  or  on  the  uninhahi  ed  islands  north  of 
the  Aleutian  group.  Tho  beaches  of  Amok  * 
island,  just  north  of  tne  Alaskan  Benin- 


su;  i,  auu  tit.  Matthew’s  and  Hall’s  islands, 
lying  farther  north,  are  strewn  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  skeletons  of  the  walrus  which 
once  made  these  desolate  places  their 
annual  resort,  but  even  here  the  ivory 
hunter  has  penetrated  and  the  bone3  have 
been  so  thoroughly  turned  over  that  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  find  a  tusk.  When  the  ice 
begins  to  break  up  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
tk-  Alaskan  coast  from  Bristol  bay  north¬ 
ward  10  Cape  Romanzolf  usually  is  free 
first  and  the  walrus  follow  this  strip  ot 
open  water  in  their  return  toward  Beh¬ 
ring  strait.  They  cannot  endure  great 
fatigue,  and  frequent  landings  for  res  ts 
are  required.  In  years  past  the  natives  of 
the  Kusquoquin  and  Nushaj.tk  river  re¬ 
gions  used  to  watch  eagerly  for  the  mi¬ 
grating  herds,  and  each  year  thousands  of 
the  animats  were  slaughtered  on  the  low 
sandy  beaches  where  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  haul  out  for  rest.  The  time  of 
their  passing  certain  points  varied  greatly, 
being  governed  by  the  state  of  the  ice, 
and  as  they  remained  bat  a  short  while  at 
any  place  it  often  happened  that  the 
Esquimau  hunting  parties  would  remain 
for  a  month  anxiously  on  the  lookout  lor 
their  quarry.  Elliott  relates  an  instance 
where  a  party  of  natives  who  had  de¬ 
scended  to  the  coast  for  the  annual 
walrus  hunt  grew  tired  of  waiting  after 
a  month’s  weary  vigil  and  went  off  for  a 
clay’s  visit  to  some  triends  in  the  interior. 
Whiten  they  returned  thoy  were  greeted 
with  the  information  that  the  long-looked- 
for  wairus  herd  had  come  and  gone  while 
they  were  absent.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
even  the  well-known  equanimity  of  the 
Esquimau  was  proof  against  this  sore  trial, 
but  as  their  languago  '.s  not  a  written  one 
the  historical  record  of  what  was  said  on 
this  occasion  must  always  remain  a  blank . 
_  J.  C.  C. 

_ _  .  I  $7  3 

VSKAAND  THE  REINDEER. 

The  landing  from  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Bear  at  Port 
Clarence,  Alaska,  during  the  month 
of  July,  1892,  of  a  herd  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  domesticated  rein¬ 
deer  purchased  in  Siberia,  togethei 
with  four  native  Siberian  herders, 
marks  the  establishment  of  the  first 
herd  of  the  kind  on  the  Western  con¬ 
tinent.  This  is  an  event  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance.  If  it  is 
successful  it  will  create  throughout 
Northern  and  Central  Alaska  a  new 
food  supply  in  place  of  the  walrus, 
whale,  fish,  and  fur-bearing  laud  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  yearly  becoming  scarc¬ 
er  and  more  difficut  to  obtain. 

Furnished  a  better  and  surer  food 
supply,  the  native  Eskimo  population, 
now  decreasing  in  numbers,  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  increase,  and 
changing  them  from  mere  hunters  to 
herdsmen  will  be  the  first  upward 
step  toward  their  civilization.  With 
the  increase  and  civilization  of  the 
natives,  and  the  general  introduction 
of  domesticated  reindeer  herds 
throughout  Alaska,  the  vast  unknown 
interior  of  our  northern  province  can 
be  thoroughly  explored.  Lines  of 
communication  between  distant  set¬ 
tlements  can  be  kept  open  during  the 
long  winter  mouths,  and  the  frigid, 
bleak,  and  now  comparatively  useless 
plains  of  that  little  known  region 
will  become  a  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  the  land. 
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Domesticated  Reindeer  in  Alaska. — 
From  the  humanitarian  and  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint  alike,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlets  that  we  have  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  is  the  Report  on  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into  Alaska,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of 
education  in  Alaska,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  It  appears  that  last  year  175  reindeer 
were  purchased  in  Siberia,  and  landed  at  Port 
Clarence,  16  having  been  brought  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Thus  far  the  purchase  money  has 
come  from  private  subscriptions,  though  Dr. 
Jackson,  of  the  Educational  Bureau,  aud  the 
officers  aud  men  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Bear 
have  devoted  time  aud  skill  to  the  work.  It 
would  seem  soundest  policy  for  Congress  to 
supply  the  funds  in  future.  It  is  more  humane 
to  supply  the  natives  of  the  immense  territory 
of  more  than  500,000  square  miles — uot  the 
narrow  strip  to  the  south  of  the  Peninsula, 
which  the  summer  tourist  knows  as  Alaska — 
with  a  permanent  regular  and  abundant  supply 
of  food,  than  to  let  them  starve  from  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  whale  and  the  walrus  aud  the 
carribou.  It  would  seem  wise  to  assist  in  not 
merely  maintaining,  but  in  increasing  the  popu¬ 
lation  by  supplying  the  animals  provided  by 
God’s  providence  for  the  food,  clothing,  house,, 
furniture,  implements  and  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  people  who  through  generations 
have  become  acclimated  and  attached  to  the  bleak 
and  bare  plains  of  the  Arctics.  It  would  appear 
the  part  of  wise  forethought  to  introduce  what  will 
materially  help  to  elevate  them  from  barbarism 
to  civilizatiou.  In  fact  even  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint,  it  is  likely  to  pay,  if  the  domes¬ 
ticated  reindeer  are  established  and  propagated 
till  large  herds  become  common.  The  skins, 
exceedingly  soft  and  pliable  and  very  warm 
when  the  fur  is  retained,  would  prove  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  buffalo  robes,  that  are  likely  soon 
to  be  only  a  memory ;  or  stripped  of  the  fur, 
would  furnish  excellent  material  for  winter 
gloves  and  cavalry  trousers.  Smoked  reindeer 
meat,  and  especially  the  tongues,  would  become 
an  'article  of  trade.  From  the  antlers — and 
reindeer  of  both  sexes  have  them — the  very 
best  of  glue  can  be  made.  On  the  other  hand 


if  the  Government  should  have  to  feed  the  Es¬ 
kimos  as  it  has  fed  the  Indians,  it  would  be  a 
very  expensive  affair  owing  to  the  distance  to 
which  food  must  be  transported. 

We  trust  that  Congress  will  make  the  desired 
appropriation.  It  does  little  enough  for  this 
vast  territory,  though  upon  the  United  States  a 
solemn  obligation  has  been  resting  ever  since  it 
was  bought  from  Russia.  The  glory  of  our 
civilizatiou  should  be  that  we  develop  the 
natural  resources  and  elevate  in  every  way 
lower  races  who  dwell  under  the  shelter  of  our 
flag  ;  and  surely  the  true  way  of  elevating  them, 
is  by  enabling  them  to  work  out  the  problem  of 
self  help. 


“  la  life  worth  living?  Yes,  so  long 
As  there  is  wrong  to  right; 

Wail  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

Or  tyranny  to  fight.  .  .  . 

“  While  there  is  one  untrodden  track 
For  intellect  or  will ; 

And  men  are  free  to  think  and  act, 

Life  is  worth  living  still.”  — Alfred  Austin. 


[From  tlie  N.  Y.  Suit,  March  6, 1803. j 

REINDEER  FOR  ALASKA. 

THE  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON  TELLS  OE  HIS 
EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN  THEM. 

Washington,  March  4.— The  difficulties  that 
beset  the  few  enthusiasts  who  sought  to  intro¬ 
duce  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alaska  ior  food 
and  carrying  purpose  are  practically  at  an  end, 
and  the  experiment  is  no  longer  such,  but 
I  seemingly  an  assured  success.  Very  little  money 
■  has  been  spent  in  the  undertaking,  but  it  has 
been  carefully  disbursed,  and  the  results  are 
gratifying. 

Practical  people  will  ask  the  necessity  tor 
what  seems  to  many  of  tnem  to  be  a  senseless 
and  useless  idea,  but  the  good  effects  that  have 
already  become  apparent  are  so  numerous  as 
effectually  to  quiet  objection  and  prove  the 
foresight  and  good  judgment  of  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme.  The  resul  s  have  been  of  mani¬ 
fold  advantage  to  the  natives  of  Alaska  and  to 
their  white  neighbors.  I  he  starvation  that 
threatened  the  Alaskan  tribes  from  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  seal  and  walrus,  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  averted;  a  permanent,  regular,  and  abund¬ 
ant  food  supply  has  been  furnished:  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  beginning  to  increase;  the  natives  are 
being  taught  to  provide  for  the  future,  the  first 
step  from  barbarism  in  the  direction  ot  civiliza¬ 
tion:  the  question  of  Arctic  transportation  lias 
been  solved,  and  a  new  industry  has  been  added 
to  Alaska  which  wilt  help  swell  the  aggregate  o 
national  wealth.  These  and  other  arguments 
are  made  by  enthusiasts  on  the  subject,  the 
principal  of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D  D.,  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska, 
wlio  nas  embodied  the  result  of  three  years  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  reindeer  problem  in  a  report 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

After  fruitless  attempts  to  secure  an  appro¬ 
priation  from  Congress  to  test  the  experiment 
of  introducing  domesticated  reindeer  (Tom 
Siberia  into  Alaska,  Dr.  Jackson  sought  con- 
tiioutions  from  piivate  persons,  and  when  he 
started  out  in  lie  summer  of  1801  to  make  Ins 
inspection  of  native  schools  in  tne  ten  i  orj ,  he 
carried  with  hi  n  $3, 146  which  had  been  secuted 
through  his  efforts.  If  he  had  listened  to  the 
ominous  arguments  that  were  raised  against 
the  movement,  he  wo  aid  have  leftthe  money 


at  horns  aul  <  iven  up  bi;  lio  )b\  ia  Jsspair ."fcand  the  ourpose. 

The  proposition  iit  <  x  :ited  wi  iespread  and  gen-  7as  on  a  Government 
eral  i  a  teres  c.  In  the  public  di  cussi  ns  which  antage  in  overcomin 

a  sentiment 


arose  with  regard  to  i, h •;  scheme 
was  foani  ia  some  ci  -e'es  that  it  was  impracti¬ 
cal)  e;  that  on  aocouic  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  natives  they  would  be  unwilling  to  sell 
their  stock  alive;  further,  that  the  nature  or 
tli8  reindeei  W3.3  sue :i  tn^t  they  could  not  bB&r 
ship  transp  r  ation,  an  1  alio  that  even  if  they 
could  be  purchased  aad  safely  tra  i  >rt  sd,  the 
native  dogs  on  the  Alack  an  ciast  would  destroy 
them,  and  the  natives  would  kill  them  for 
food.  Dr.  Jackson  enu  ideates  these  objections 
in  his  report,  acci  says  that  they  were  held  by 
many  intelligent  white  men  and  asserted  so 
strongly  and  positively  th 


he  'act  that  Dr.  Jackson 
vessel  was  of  great  ad- 
■  the  suspicions  of  the 
eermen,  for  it  impressed  them  w  th  confidence 
hat  they  wou'd  be  treated  honorably  and  justly. 
The  moral  effect  was  so  great,”  says  Dr.  Jack- 
on,  “teat  we  secured  results  that  otherwise 
ouid  not  have  been  obtained  so  easily.”  The 
onfidence  the  natives  had  ia  Capt.  Healy,  com- 
aamler  of  the  Bear,  was  another  element  that 
yas  favorable  to  the  undertaking. 

Time  and  patience  were  required,  however,  to 
fleet  the  purchases.  When  the  Bear  would 
nchor  in  the  vicinity  of  a  settlement,  the 
latives  would  flock  aboard,  bringing  skins  and 
urs  to  exchange  for  flour,  cotton,  cloth,  and 
■ther  articles.  According  to  custom,  loaves  of 


-  positively  that  it  was  thought  best 
the  first  season  to  go  slowly,  and  instead  of  iard  bread  would  he  distributed  among  them  as 
purchasing  a  large  number  of  reindeer,  pos  iblv  t  sort  of  preliminary  step  toward  effecting  a 
to  die  ou  shipboard  or  perhaps  ba  destroyed  by  fade.  Nr  thing  won!  '  be  emd  x>uf  reindeer, 
the  Alaskan  dogs,  thus  at  lie  very  outset  preju-  il though  the  natives  knew  the  white  men  were 
dicing  the  scheme,  t  v.is  dee  ned  wiser  and  if  ter  their  animals.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
safer  to  buy  a  few.  'east  and  the  distribution  of  a  few  presents  that 

It  was  two  years  ago  that  condemnation  of  ;h0  bartering  was  begun.  The  natives  by  this 
he  undertaking,  on  >  ,  <i  -,is  named,  was  so  ;'me  would  be  in  good  humor,  and  a  few  of  the 
iron  !v  a  ad  when  r  1  '  went  to  Alaska  .eaders  would  then  be  taken  into  the  pilot 

i  the  summer  of  18:11,  i,r  wa3  with  the  de-  house  and  the  main  subject  broached.  Soine- 
irmioation  of  ascero .ini  ig  the  correctness  of  time  would  be  consumed  in  striking  a  bargain, 
le  objections.  He  give  up  the  whole  summer  aad  then  offiri  to  sell  would  be  made,  one  man 


the 


>  the  work,  thus  delaying  the  actual 
mment  of  a  herd  until  the  following  y? 

He  ascertained  that  the  statement  t! 
lives  had  a  supersti  Jous  dread  of  selling 
eir  deer  alive  was  partly  true,  but  not  to 
ch  an  extent  as  others  would  have  him  be- 
ye.  Ihe  wild  deer  men  of  Siberia  were  super- 
ticms  even  concerning  the  sale  of  deer  for  were  inland  and 
)d,  and  observed  certain  ceremonies  in  dis- 
81fD?u°  TT^'r  Block.  Capt.  Healy,  command- 
ot  the  United  States  revenue  marine  steamer 
ar,  once  had  occasion  to  purchase  a  few 
ndeer  tram  some  Siberians  for  food  purposes, 
a  i»r.  Jackson  describes  the  ceremonies  that 
r«T?^8erve<^  oa  occasion  in  this  way  ■ 

When  getting  ready  to  lasso  the  deer,  the 
ler  s  family  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  on 
ground,  where  probably  some  rites  con¬ 
ned  with  their  superstitions  were  observed, 
n  attempting  to  approach  the  circle,  I  was 
loned  away.  After  a  short  time  the  men 
t  out  and  lassoed  a  selected  animal,  which 
led  to  one  side  of  the  herd.  The  man  that 
leading  him  stationed  himself  directly  in 
t  of  the  animal  and  held  him  firmly  by  the 
horns.  Another  with  a  butcher  knife  stood 
ie  side  of  the  deer.  An  old  man,  probably 
)wne»,  went  off  to  the  eastward,  and  plac- 
iis  back  to  the  setting  sun,  seemed  engaged 
.rayer,  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
1  the  deer.  This  was  the  signal  for  knifing 
animal.  With  apparently  no  effort  the 
3  was  pushed  to  the  heart  and  withdrawn, 
animal  seemed  to  suffer  no  pain,  and  in  a 
seconds  sank  to  his  knees  and  rolled  over 
me  side.  While  this  was  taking  place  the 
nan  before  mentioned  stood  erect  aad  mo- 
less,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  When 
deer  was  dead  be  approached,  and  taking  a 
Iful  ol  hair  and  blood  from  the  wound,  im- 
3ively  threw  it  to  the  eastward.  This’  was 
ated  a  second  time.  Upon  the  killing  of 
second  animal  the  wife  of  the  owner 
hair  and  blood  to  the  eastward. 

Since  then  I  have  often  observed  the  man 
)  was  selling  a  deer  pluck  some  hair  from 
deer  aad  put  it  in  his  pocket  or  throw  it  to 
winds  for  goo  I  lack  If  a  man  should  sell 
rer>  and  the  following  winter  au  epidemic 
break  out  in  his  herd  or  some  calamity 
il*hi3  famiiy,  the  Shamans  would  make 
believe  that  his  bad  lack  was  all  due  to 
?ale  of  the  deer.” 

mther  difficulty  Dr.  Jackson  encountered 
the  non  progessive  spirit  of  the  Siberian 
nen.  For  ages  they  hal  lived  away  from 
est  of  the  world,  and  they  were  suspicious 
e  white  men  who  came  to  purchase  their 
It  wa3  the  first  time  such  offers  had 
M.made.  and  the  Siberians  could  not  under- 


estab-  perhaps  offering  twenty  deer,  and  another  one 
if.  or  two  only.  The  arrangements  completed,  the 
sellers  would  send  their  servants  after  the  deer, 
some  of  them  herded  at  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  days’  journey. 

It  was  found  that  many  of  the  men  with  the 
largest  herds,  who  could  best  afford  to  sell, 
difficult  to  reach.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  great  difficulty,  but  not  so  great  as 
that  born  of  the  business  selfishness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  sale  might  be  all  but  effected  when  the 
deermen  would  ascertain  that  meir  animals 
were  to  be  introduced  on  the  American  side, 
and  the  barter  would  be  unsuccessful,  for  the 
natives  believe  that  their  trade  in  deer  skins 


might  be  injured  through  this  means.  For  many 


cast 


years  they  nave  been  accustomed  to  take  their 
skins  to  Alaska  and  exchange  them  for  oil.  and 
to  establish  herds  in  Alaska  will,  they  fear, 
ruin  this  business. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  and  de¬ 
lays,  the  Bear  coasted  from  1,200  to  1,500  miles, 
calling  at  the  various  villages  and  holding  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  leading  reindeer  owners  on 
the  Siberian  coast.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  purchase  of  animals  the  following  sea¬ 
son,  and  to  settle  the  question  whether  rein¬ 
deer  could  be  purchased  and  transported  alive, 
sixteen  were  bought,  kept  on  shipboard  for  three 
weeks,  passing  through  a  gale  so  severe  that  the 
ship  had  to  “lie  to,”  and  finally  landed  in  good 
condition  at  Amaknak  Island,  in  the  harbor  of 
Ounalaska,  after  a  sea  voyage  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles.  Dr.  Jackson  says  the  results 
of  investigation  for  1891,  were  the  cultivation 
of  the  good  will  of  the  Siberians,  the  actual 
purchase  of  sixteen  reindeer,  and  that  reindeer 
can  be  transported  with  the  same  facility  as 
other  domestic  cattle. 

When  Dr.  Jackson  returned  to  Washington 
from  Alaska,  he  made  another  attempt  to 
secure  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  his  scheme,  but  was 
again  unsuccessful.  For  this  reason  he  was 
compelled,  on  his  visit  to  the  Arctic  regions  in 
the  summer  of  1892,  to  be  careful  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  small  amount  of  money  col¬ 
lected  through  private  sources.  During  the 
season  he  made  five  trips  to  Siberia  ou  the 
Bear,  and  purchased  JT5  reindeer.  These  were 
taken  by  the  Bear  to  Point  Clarence,  the  near¬ 
est  good  harbor  to  Asia  ou  the  American  side, 
and  a  central  position  for  the  distribution  of 
deer,  and  on  June  29th  that  place  was  selected 
as  the  location  of  the  first  reindeer  station, 
with  Miner  W.  Bruce  of  Nebraska  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  an  i  Bruce  Gibson  of  California  as  his 
assistant.  The  first  installment  of  deer,  num¬ 
bering  fifty-three,  was  landed  at  the  new  sta¬ 
tion  on  July  1th. 
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A  comfortable  house,  20x60  feet,  was  erected 
as  a  residence  for  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistant,  and  dugouts  were  built  for  the  use  of 
the  herders.  Raconnoiesances  proved  that  moss 
was  abundant  and  accessible  for  winter  pastur¬ 
age  near  the  new  station.  Four  Siberians,  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  reindeer, 
were  brought  over  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
herd,  and  with  them  were  sent  a  few  young 
men  from  the  Alaskan  Eskimos,  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  learn  the  management  and  care  of 
the  deer.  It  is  intended  to  increase  the  number 
of  Alaskan  boys  to  become  apprentices  to  the 
herders,  and  when  they  have  learned  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  give  each  a  small  herd  as  a  start  in  life. 
The  expectation  is  that  in  time  the  herds  will 
be  distributed  over  the  entire  northern  part  of 
Alaska. 

The  main  objects  hoped  for  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  reindeer  to  American  territory  are  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  permanent  food  supply  and  to  furnish 
better  means  for  transportation.  The  native 
supoly  of  food  in  the  region  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  industries  of  the  white  men.  The  wliale 
and  the  walrus  that  once  furnished  more  than 
half  the  food  supply  have  ben  killed  or  duven 
off  by  the  whalers;  the  cariboi  and  fur  bearing 
animals,  which  also  furnished  food  and  clothing, 
have  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
salvation  e  the  Alaskan  tribes  lies  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  domestic  reindeer. 

Dr.  Jackson  gives  in  his  report  instances  of 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  natives.  Upon 
one  occasion,  in  the  fall  of  1891,  Capt.  Healy 
providentially  called  at  the  village  of  King 
Island,  where  the  population  was  starving. 
The  appeals  for  food  were  so  pressing  that 
Capt.  Healy  detailed  a  lieutenant  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  village,  and  Dr. 
Jackson  we-  t  with  him. 

“In  a  few  houses,”  says  the  Doctor,  “we 
found  that  the  families  in  their  great  distress 
had  killed  their  sled  dogs  t©  keep  themselves 
from  starving.  In  t!  e  larger  number  of  families 
they  were  making  a  brotl  of  seaweed,  their 
only  food  supply.  In  all  human  probability, 
but  for  the  vessel’s  arrival  not  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  ouli  have  been  left  alive  to  tell  the 
story.”  Numerous  in  tances  of  this  character 
are  given,  and  Dr.  lack  ton  sa;  s  this  same  scar-  j 
city  of  food  exists  across  the  en  ire  northern 
portion  of  North  America.  He  contends  that 
this  condition  of  things  will  go  on,  increasing  I 
in  severity  from  year  to  year,  until  the  food  t 
supply  of  the  seas  and  of  the  land  is  entirely  I 
gone  and  ttiere  is  nothing  left  but  the  exter-.  j 
mina  ion  of  the  native  population.  He  believes  j 
that  the  general  introductim  f  reindeer  alone 
will  change  his  entire  condition  of  things  and  j 
furnish  as  reliable  a  supply  of  food  to  the  na-  j 
tives  as  tkeherds  of  cattle  in  Te^as  and  Wyorn-  R 
ing  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  in  New  Mexico  and  ! 
Arizona  do  to  their  owners. 

“The  reindeer, ”  writes  Dr.  Jackson,  “is  the 
animal  which  God’s  providence  seems  to  have  * 
provided  for  th  >se  northern  re  ions,  bi  ing  I 
food,  clothing,  house  furniture,  in;.  ts,  and 
transportation  to  the  people.” 

The  present  transportation  of  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gion  of  Alaska  is  by  dog  1  1 »,  but  the  method 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  whalers,  missionaries, 
and  Government  employees  are  looking  for-  ! 
ward  to  tlie  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
reindeer  undertaking  in  the  hope  th  t  they  will 
have  surer  and  swifter  means  for  carrying  and 
travel.  A  reindeer  express  across  Alaska,  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would  have  a  j 
commercial  value  to  that  section  corresponding 
with  the  value  of  the  telegraph  to  London  and  | 
New  York.  It  would  enable  the  owners  of  the 
whaling  fleet  to  avail  tjiemselves  of  the  latest  \ 
commercial  news,  and  to  keep  a  more  perfect 
control  over  their  business. 


An  increase  in  population  is  also  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  the 
deer.  The  natives  are  worth  saving,  and  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  those  who  emigrated  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  food  will  come  back  when  the 
herds  of  deer  have  multiplied.  The  commercial 


CEREMONIES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SALE  OF  REINDEER  IN  SIBERIA. 


advantage  to  be  gained  from  tie  undertaking  is 
also  apparent.  Lapland  sends  to  market  about 
22  000  head  of  reindeer  every  year,  and  it  is 
believed  that  Alaska  will  exceed  this  figure  be¬ 
fore  many  years  1  ave  passed. 


The  Ocean-Draught. 
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REINDEER  UNDER  SADDLE. 


other  perhaps  only  two.  All  being  at  length 
arranged,  the  chiefs  send  their  servants  after 
the  deer,  which  may  he  near  at  hand  or  four 
or  five  days’  journey  away.  . 


thev  expect  to  he  fed, and  bucket  after  bucket 

of  hard  tack  is  distributed  among  them.  Al¬ 
though  they  know  that  the  visitors  are  after 
reindeer,  nothing  is  said  on  that  subject; 
they  must  be  feasted  first.  They  are  never 
in  a  hurry,  and  they  do  not  see  why  anybody 
else  should  be.  After  a  little  small  Presents 
are  judiciously  given  to  the  wife  or  child  of  a 
leading  man.  When  everybody  is  in  a  good 
humor  a  few  of  the  leaders  are  taken  aside 
and  business  is  oDened.  After  much  discus- 
onG  man  is  readv  to  sell  twenty  and  an- 


“Once  in  his  life  every  reindeer  must  taste  of  the  sea  in  one 
long  satisfying  draught,  and  if  he  is  hindered,  lie  perishes. 
Neither  man  nor  beaft  dare  stand  between  him  and  the  ocean 
in  the  hundred  miles  of  his  arrow-like  path.”— F.  Marion 
Crawford.  _ 

The  reindeer  pauses  as  he  crops  the  moss 
That  hitherto  has  satisfied  his  need; 

He  sniffs  the  North-wind,  doth  his  antlers  toss, 
Upon  the  lichen  cares  not  more  to  feed. 

No  longer,  ’neath  the  shadow  of  the  hills 
Or  in  the  gloomy  region  ’mid  the  pines, 

With  docile  mien  his  duty  he  fulfils; 

To  draw  the  light  sledge  cheerfully  inclines. 

The  lake  or  river  where  he  quenched  his  thirst, 
Not  now  entices  with  its  waters  blue; 

For  the  tame  pool  that  satisfied,  at  first., 

Lacks  quality  to  sate  his  longing  new. 

Assurance  to  his  sense  the  breeze  doth  waft, 

In  scent  more  pungent  than  the  resinous  pine. 
Of  piquant  and  delicious  ocean-draught, 

Whose  promise  is  the  odor  of  the  brine. 

After  uneasy  days  in  which  the  herd 

Breathe  hard  in  their  unquiet  restlessness, 

And  on  the  earth  their  stamping  hoofs  are  heard 
Jostling  each  other  in  their  urgent  stress, 

By  common  impulse,  they  begin  to  move; 

Friends,  masters,  home  and  service  leave  behind ; 
Naught  do  they  long  for,  nothing  do  they  love, 
Save  that  whose  scent  prophetic  lades  the  wind. 

Swift,  swift,  their  headlong  transit  to  the  sea; 

The  weak  fall  out  and  perish  in  that  flight, 

But,  swerving  not,  the  strong  still  onward  flee, 

To  taste  the  wave  that  shimmers  in  the  light. 
Aught  that  opposes  them  will  trampled  be, 

They  may  not  pause  their  column  to  divide, 
Until  the  rainbowed  surf  their  eyes  shall  see, 

And,  at  its  goal,  their  frenzied  quest  subside. 

So,  to  man's  soul,  there  comes  a  discontent 

With  earth’s  scant  pasture,  and  its  waters  poor, 
When  some  North-wind  brings  up  the  ocean-scent, 
That,  once  breathed,  leaves  him  restless  ever¬ 
more, 

Till,  if  it  need  be,  every  tie  forsworn 

That  holds  him  from  new  joy,  the  old  above, 
With  ardent  fervor,  he  is  onward  borne, 

To  drink  deep  of  the  ocean  of  God's  love. 

BpringQeld,  O. 
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Progress  of  the  Government  Scheme  foi 
Introducing  Them. 

How  the  Animala  Are  Beoured  from  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  How  They  Are  Cared  For— 
Plans  for  Distribution— Curi¬ 
ous  Ceremonies  Con¬ 
nected  with  the 
Sale  of  Rein¬ 
deer. 


(Special  Correspondence  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Washington,  D.  C. ,  April  13. — The  project 
for  introducing  domesticated  reindeer  to 
Alaska  is  getting  along  famously.  Already  a 
herd  of  175  head  has  been  established  at  the 
first  experimental  station  on  Point  Clarence, 
and  during  the  approaching  summer  many 
more  will  be  purchased  in  Siberia  and  brought 
over.  That  spot  was  chosen  as  a  suitable 
center  for  the  distribution  of  the  animals  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  nearest  good  harbor  on  the 
American  side,  and  there  is  plenty  of  moss  in 
the  vicinity  for  unlimited  numbers  of  the 
beasts  to  browse  upon.  A  comfortable  house 
has  been  put  up  for  the  superintendent  in 
charge  and  his  assistant,  as  well  a3  for  stor¬ 
ing  the  annual  supply  of  provisions  and  bar¬ 
ter  goods.  Four  Siberians,  familiar  with  the 
management  of  reindeer,  have  been  fetched 
across  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  herd. 
Under  them  have  been  put  a  few  young 
Alaskan  Esquimaux  as  apprentices  to  learn 
the  business.  The  number  of  these  boys  will 
be  continually  added  to,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
have  proved  themselves  capable  of  taking 
care  of  this  kind  of  stock,  a  small  herd  will  be 
given  to  each  one  as  his  start  in  life.  Thus 


he  reindeer  will  be  gradually  distributed 
>ver  the  country  until  the  whole  of  Northern 
Alaska  is  covered  with  them. 

The  sixteen  reindeer  purchased  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  Unalaska  in  1891  cost  an  average 
price  of  $10.25  each.  Those  subsequently 
pought  have  come  to  only  $5  each.  1  bus  it  is 
seen  that  these  animals,  which  are  expected  to 
save  the  Esquimaux  of  Alaska  from  starvation, 
ind  to  develop  the  future  of  the  country  in  a 
lumber  of  ways,  are  cheap  enough.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  obtaining  those  thus  far  secures!  has 
been  defrayed  from  money  contributed  by 
benevolent  individuals.  Anybody  who  is 
willing  io  contribute  one  reindeer  can  do  so 
by  sending  $5  to  United  States  Commissioner 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Washington,  D.  C.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  Siberian  deer  men  know  nothing 
of  the  use  of  money,  an  equivalent  is  given 
ior  the  animals  in  the  shape  of  barter  goods. 
Buying  reindeer  in  Siberia  is  very  different 
rom  purchasing  cattle  in  Texas.  Tne  per- 
'ormance*takes  both  time  and  patience. 

Upon  the  anchoring  of  a  ship  in  the  vicinity 
>f  a  settlement  the  natives  llock  aboard, 
bringing  skins  and  furs  to  exchange  for  Hour, 
cotton  cloth,  powder,  lead,  etc.  Once  aboard. 


TACT  IS  NECESSARY. 

These  wild  deer  men  are  a  hardy,  active 
and  well-fed  people, owning  tens  of  thousands 
of  domesticated  reindeer.  They  are  very 
superstitious,  and  nave  to  be  approached 
with  tact.  If  a  man  should  sell  a  deer  and 
the  following  winter  disease  should  break 
out  in  his  herd,  or  some  calamity  befall  his 
family  the  ‘‘mvsterv  men”  would  make  him 
believe  that  his  Dad  luck  was  due  to  the 
transaction.  The  natives  are  non-progressive; 
thev  haye  lived  forages  outside  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  world.  They  have  never  before 
been  asked  to  sell  their  deer;  it  19  a  new  thing 
to  them;  and  they  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  They  were  suspicious  at  first.,  ine 
tact  that  a  Government  vessel  was  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  influenced  them  favorably. 
One  difficulty  met  with  was  due  to  the  fact 

that  the  men  with  the  largest  herds,  who 
could  best  afiord  to  sell,  were  inland  and  hard 
to  reach.  Then  business  selfishness  comes  in. 
The  introduction  of  reindeer  on  t he  American 
Bide  may  injuriously  affect  their  trade  in  deei - 
skins  From  time  immemorial  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  take  their  skins  to  Alaska 
and  exchange  them  for  oil.  1  o  establish 
herds  In  Alaska  will,  they  fear,  ruin  this 
business  The  problem  of  transporting  the 
reindeer  across1  the  water  hasbeen  readily 
solved.  It  has  been  found  th<*t  they  can  be 
carried  on  shipboard  as  easily  and  safely  as 

^Tsaffiof  reindeer  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  ceremonies  of  a  semi-religious  character. 
‘‘On  one  such  occasion, ”  says  Mr.  Jackson, 
••the  owner’s  family  seated  themselves  m  a 
circle  on  the  ground.  Upon  attempting  to 
approach  the  circle  I  was  motioned  away. 
After  a  short  time  the  men  went  out  and  las¬ 
soed  a  selected  animal,  which  was  led  to  one 
Bide  of  the  herd.  The  man  that  was  leading 
him  stationed  himself  directly  in  front  of  the 

animal  and  held  him  firmly  ‘g t*" the 

Another,  with  a  butcher-knife,  stood  at  the 
side  of  tne  deer.  An  old  man,  probably  the 
owner,  went  off  to  the  eastward,  and  placing 
his  back  to  the  setting  sun  seemed  engaged  in 
prayer,  upon  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
turned  around  and  faced  the  deer.  This  was 
the  signal  for  knifing  the  animal.  With  ap- 
parently  no  effort  tlie  knife  was  pushed  to  tlie 
heart  and  withdrawn.  The  animal  seemed  to 
I  suffer  no  pain,  and  in  a  few  seconds  sank  to 
I-  bis  knees  and  rolled  over  on  his  side.  Whiffi 


this  was  taking  place  the  old  man  before  men¬ 
tioned  stood  erect  and  motionless,  with  his 
hand  over  his  eyes.  When  the  deer  was  dead 
he  approached,  and,  taking  a  handful  of  hair 
and  blood  from  the  wound,  impressively 
threw  it  to  the  eastward.  This  wa,3 
second  time.  Upon  the  killing  of  the  second 
animal  the  wife  of  the  owner  cast  the  hair 
and  blood  to  the  eastward.  Since  tbeb  I 
often  observed  the  man  who  was  sailing  a 
deer  pluck  some  hair  from  the  deor  and  put rit 
in  his  pocket  or  throw  it  to  the  winds  for  good 
luck.  *  * 

The  success  met  with  in  securing  the  rein¬ 
deer  for  Alaska  seems  rather  surprising. 
George  Kennan,  in  hla  book  on  ‘‘lent  Life  in 
Siberia,”  says:  ‘‘Affiong  the  many  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  wandering  deer  men.  one  of  ine 
most  noticeable  is  their  reluctance  to  part 
with  a  living  reindeer.  You  may  Pur®b®se.a® 
manv  dead  deer  as  you  choose,  up  to  oqO,  ior 
70c  apiece;  but  a  living  deer  they  viil  not 
give  you  for  love  nor  money.  5  ou  may  oner 
them  what  thev  consider  a  fortune  in  tobac- 


co  coDDcr  kettles,  beads  arid  scarlet  cloth 
lor  a  single  living  relmieer,  but  they  will  per- 
sistcntlv  refusfe  to  sell  fritn.  i.et,  n  ^ 
allow  them  to  kill  the  very  same  animal  you 
ran  have  his  carcass  lor  one  small  stnn„  ol 

common  glass  heals.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
with  them  about  this  absurd,  superstition 
You  can  get  no  reason  lor  it  or  explanation  of 
it  except  that  to  sell  a  live  reindeer  would 
he  •atkm’  (bad).  As  it  was  very  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  our  proposed  telegraph 
line  to  have  trained  reindeer  our  own, 
offered  every  conceivable  inducement 
Koraks  to  part  with  one  single  deer,n  but  ail 
our  efforts  were  in  vain.  They  could o  sel1 
ion  dead  deer  for  100  pounds  of  tobacco,  bu 
500  pounds  would,  not  tempt  them  to  part 
with  a  single  animal  as  long  as  the  breath 
life  was  in  his  body.  During  the  ten  years 
and  a  half  which  we  spent  in  Siberia  no  one 
“our  parties,  so  far  as  1  knp'w  ever  succeed- 
ed  in  buying  from  the  Koraks  or  CJiookchees 

a  single  living  reindeer.  ”  t 

FOOD  AND  RAIMENT. 

With  the  introduction  of  reindeer  in  Alaska 
the  population,  which  is  now  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  will  be  furnished  with  a  per¬ 
manent,  regular  and  abundant  source  of 
food.  The  native  supply  of  food  in  that  re¬ 
gion  has  been  destroyed  by  the  industries  of 

the  white  man.  The  whale  and  walrus  that 
once  teemed  in  the  waters  have  been  killed 
or  driven  off  by  persistent  hunting.  The 
wild  caribou  and  other  fur-bearing  animals 
of  the  land  are  being  wiped  out  by  the  deadly 
breech-loading  firearm.  This  condition  of 
things  will  go  on  Increasing  in  severity  from 
year  to  year  until  the  food  supplies  of  the 
seas  and  of  the  land  are  entirely  gone  and 
the  native  population  is  exterminated.  The 
reindeer  is  the  animal  which  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  seems  to  have  provided  for  that  part  of 
the  world,  being  food,  clothing,  house,  fur¬ 
niture,  Implements  and  transportation  to  the 
people.  Its  milk  and  flesh  furnish  food.  Its 
marrow,  tongue  and  hams  are  considered 
choice  delicacies.  Its  blood,  mixed  with  the 
contents  of  j£s  stomach,  forms  a  favorite  na¬ 
tive  dish.  Its  intestines  are  cleaned,  filled 
with  tallow  and  eaten  as  sausage.  Its  skin  Is 
made  into  clothes,  beading,  tent  covers, 
reindeer  harness,  rones,  cords  and  fish  lines. 
The  hard  skin  of  the  forelegs  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  covering  for  snow-shoes.  Its  sinews  are 
made  into  a  strong  and  lasting  thread.  Its 
bones  are  soaked  in  seal  oil  and  burned  lor 
fuel.  Its  horns  are  made  into  various  kinds 
of  household  implements,  into  weapons  for 
hunting,  fishing  or  war.  Then  the  living 
animal  is  trained  for  riding  and  dragging  of 
sleds.  > 

The  Introduction  of  domesticated  reindeer 
into  Alaska  will  not  only  arrest  the  present 
starvation,  but  will  assist  in  increasing  the 
population.  With  a  more  generous  food  sup¬ 
ply  the  people  will  begin  to  grow  in  numbers. 
They  are  a  race  worth  saving.  They  pride 
themselves  on  tlielr  ability  to  out  jump  or  out¬ 
run  any  of  our  race  who  have  competed  with 
them.  They  can  lift  a  heavier  weight,  throw 
a  heavy  weight  further  and  endure  more  than 
we.  Prom  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Icy  Cape, 
and  on  the  great  inland  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  they  are  of  no  mean  stature, 
many  of  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  being 
6  feet  and  over  in  height.  Arctic  and  sub- 
Arctic  Alaska  cover  a  space  equal  in  extent  to 
nearly  all  Europe.  With  the  covering  of  those 
vast  plains  with  heyds  of  domesticated  rein¬ 
deer  it  will  be  possible  to  support  100,000 
people  where  now  20,000  people  get  a  precari¬ 
ous  existence.  Furthermore,  the  introduction 
of  the  Siberian  reindeer  is  the  commencement 
of  the  elevation  of  the  Eskimo  from  barbar¬ 
ism.  A  change  from  the  condition  of  hunters 
to  that  of  traders  is  a  long  step  upward  in  the 
scale  of  civilization. 

THE  TRANS  P'6  rT  ATI  O  N<J  C ESTI O N. 

Again,  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer 
will  solve  the  question  of  arctic  transporta¬ 
tion.  At  present  the  transportation  of  that 
region  is  by  dog  sleds.  This  is  so  slow  as  to 
be  a  great  drawback  to  the  development  of 
the  country.  It  has  interfered  with  the  plans 
of  the  fur  trader,  as  well  as  with  Government 
exploration.  Three  years  ago  when  parties 
were  sent  to  determine  the  boundary  between 
Alaska  and  British  America,  the  small  steam¬ 
er  conveying  supplies  up  the  Yukon  was 
wrecked,  and  the  surveyors  narrowly  escaped 
starvation  because  of  the  difficulty  of  send¬ 
ing  sufficient  food  2000  miles  by  dog  sleds. 
Bills  have  been  before  Congress  for  several 
years  proposing  to  establish  a  ffiilitary  post 
in  the  Yukon  Valley.  Should  that.be  done, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  forces  stationed 
there  might  be  reduced  to  starvation  some 
winter  for  lack  of  reindeer.  The  same  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  forty  missionaries  and  their 
families,  now  scattered  through  that  coun¬ 
try;  also,  to  teachers  commissioned  by  the 
Government.  These  are  now  separated  from 
all  communication  with  the  ou  tside  world 


receiving  mail  but  once  a  year.  With  rein¬ 
deer  transportation  they  could  have  a  month¬ 
ly  mail.  It  would  be  practicable  to  establish 
a  reindeer  express  during  the  winter  from  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  down  to  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  Alaska.  The  southern  coast 
of  Alaska  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  never  freezes, 
and  Is  accessible  all  the  year  round  to  vessels 
from  San  Francisco  or  Puget  Sound. 

Once  more,  the  introduction  of  reindeer  wil 
add  a  new  source  of  wealth.  Lapland  sends 
to  market  about  22,000  head  of  reindeer  a 
year,  the  surplus  of  her  herds.  Throughout 
Norway  and  Sweden  smoked  reindeer  meat 
and  smoked  reindeer  tongues  are  everywhere 
found  for  sale  in  the  markets,  the  hams  being 
worth  10c  a  pound  and  the  tongues  10c 
apiece.  There  are  rich  merchants  in  Stock¬ 
holm  whose  entire  trade  is  in  these  Lapland 
products.  The  reindeer  skins  are  marketed 
all  over  Europe,  being  worth  in  a  raw  state 
from  $1. 50  to  $1. 75  each.  The. tanned  /skins— 
soft  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color— find  a 
ready  sale  in  Sweden  at  from  $2  to  32. 7  5.  each, 
P.eindeer  skins  are  used  for  gloves,  military 
riding-trousers,  and  bindings  for  books. 
Reindeer  hair  is  in  great  demand  for  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  life-saving  buoys,  and  from  the  rein¬ 
deer  horns  is  made  the  best-known  glue.  The 
smoked  tongues  and  tanned  skins  are  among 
the  principal  articles  dealt  in  at  the  great  an¬ 
nual  fair  of  Nischnij  Novgorod,  Russia.  In 
Lapland  there  are  about  400,000  head  of  rein¬ 
deer,  sustaining  In  comfort  26,000>  people. 
There  is  no  reason,  considering  the  greater 
area  of  the  country  and  the  abundance  of 

reindeer  moss,  why  Alaska  should  not  main¬ 
tain  a  population  of  100,000  people  with  2,- 
000,000  head  of  reindeer.  In  Lapland  the 
reindeer  return  a  tax  of  31  a  head  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  With  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo, 
the  material  for  cheap  carriage  and  sleigh 
robes  Is  gone.  Reindeer  skins  would  take  the 
place  of  buffalo  hides  for  this  purpose.  A 
swift  reindeer  can  cover  160  miles  a  aay. 

BSINDEkR  MEAT. 

The  Norwegian  Preserving  Company  use3 
large  quantities  of  reindeer  meat  for  canning, 
and  when  fresh  it  is  considered  a  delicacy. 
Russia  exports  fresh  reindeer  meat,  frozen. 
In  car  loads  to  Germany.  A  Swedish  dragoon 
regiment  wears  trousers  exclusively  made  of 
tanned  reindeer  skins,  no  other  material 
being  permitted.  The  reindeer  of  Sweden  are 
mostly  troubled  by  a  parasitic  insect 
which  lays  its  eggs  in  their  skin, 
the  larvae  hatched  from  them  mak¬ 
ing  i  holes  which  diminish  the  value  of 
the  hides.  Among  the  Lapps  every  owner 
has  his  peculiar  mark  branded  on  the  ears  of 
all  his  reindeer.  "This  is  lawful  proof  of  own¬ 
ership.  If  such  a  precaution  were  not  taken 


it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the  herds 
when  they  are  mingled  on  the  mountains. 
According  to  custom,  no  one  can  make  a  new 
mark  for  himself,  but  mu9t  buy  that  of  an  ex¬ 
tinct  herd.  If  these  are  scarce,  the  price  paid 
to  the  families  that  own  them  is  often  high. 
The  name  of  the  purchaser  and  each  mark 
have  to  be  recorded  in  court. 

The  reindeer,  which  is  the  only  domesti¬ 
cated  species  of  deer,  has  a  range  extending 
over  the  entire  boreal  region  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  There  are  several  well-marked  va¬ 
rieties,  differing  greatly  in  size  and  in  the 
form  of  the  antlers.  The  American  reindeer, 
which  has  never  been  domesticated  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinct  species.  During  summer 
the  Lapland  reindeer  feeds  chiefly  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  willow  and  birch.  At 
this  season  migration  to  the  coast  seems  nec¬ 
essary  to  ihe  well-being  of  his  stock, and  so  the 
Laplander,  with  his  family  and  herds,  sojourns 
for  several  months  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sea.  In  the  winter  the  food  of  the  reindeer 
consists  of  reindeer  moss  and  other  lichens, 
which  it  digs  from  beneath  the  snow  with  its 
hoofs.  The  Siberian  reindeer  is  much  larger 
than  the  Lapland  variety  and  is  used  to  ride 
on.  The  American  reindeer,  or  caribou, 
travel  in  great  herds,  and,  being  both  unsus¬ 
picious  and  curious,  they  fall  ready  victims 
to  the  bow  and  arrow  or  the  cunning  snare  of 
the  savage,  to  whom  their  carcasses  lurnish 
clothing,  tents  and  tools. 


|  clear  of  diseases  herd  doubles  its  numbers  year  by  year. 
Their  flesh  supplies  food,  their  hides  clothing  and 
shelter,  their  labor  the  power  of  locomotion.  With  th'e 
surplus  hides  which  he  sells,  the  Samoyede  buys  vodka 
and  other  creature  comforts,  besides  adorning  his  wife 
with  spangles  and  bits  of  colored  cloth.  The  driving 
of  reindeers  is  with  a  single  rein,  which  is  fastened  to 
the  outside  deer,  a  powerful  and  mature  animal  being 
always  'selected  for  tvis  responsible  position.  The 
engraving  represents  Mr.  Morier  in  the  act  of  .lassoing 
a  deer,  or  rather  of  drawing  him  in  after  a  successful 
throw.  The  old  deers  come  to  the  sledges  of  their 
own  accord,  but  the  younger  and  less  trained  animals 
have  to  be  caught  in  this  manner,  often  with  infinite 
trouble  and  exertion'. 
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DELAWARE,  OHIO.  APRIL,  1893. 

“Introduction  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into  Alaska,”  with 
maps  and  illustrations,  by  Sheldon  Jackson — a  pamphlet  j 
;  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  describing  a  great 
I  movement  for  Alaska.  No  romance  can  be  more  inter-  j 
1  ,  esting  than  the  account  of  this  very  practical  scheme  to 
i  ifeed  the  robbed  and  starving  Alaskans. 

Sheldon  Jackson,  the  missionaries,  with  soma 
brilliant  travelers  and  scientists,  have  made  Alaska  e  j 
land  of  charm  to  general  readers  Those  who  have  read 
!  “Life  in  Alaska,”  by  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard  will  be 
1  glad  to  see  another  Alaskan  book  from  her  pen,  “  Kinda- 
slion’s  Wife.”  Through  the  popular  medium  of  a  story, 

,  Mrs.  Willard  gives  reliable  information  of  the  customs 
I  and  history  of  the  country  and  the  blessed  influence  of 
f  the  gospel  in  places  so  long  the  habitations  of  cruelty, 

!  made  darker  still  by  the  cruelty  and  vices  of  wicked 
whites.  The  book  deserves  a  review  rather  than  this 
[  brief  notice  and  we  hope  to  give  extracts  to  our  readers 
|  hereafter.  Flemi  ig  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  30  C 
I  Union  Square,  East;  Chicago,  148-150  Madison  Square,  s. 
West.  Price,  jr.50.  k 
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Fig.  7—Basren-gxound  Caribou  (R.  t.  vnxnlandUni»>  t. 
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JUNEAU  CITY,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  29,  1893. 


CArTAIN  CARROLL  INTERVIEWED. 

Seattle  Telegraph. 

Capt.  James  Carroll  of  the  steamship  Queen  was 
seen  in  his  cabin  yesterday  by  a  Telegraph  re¬ 
porter  relative  to  his  alleged  candidacy  for  gover-  ■ 
nor  of  Alaska. 

“I  would  just  like  to  mett  the  press  correspond¬ 
ent  who  sent  out  that  report,”  said  the  captain  in 
reply  to  the  question.  ‘‘Point  him  out  to  me  and 
jonnay  go  no  th  as  my  guest  next  tiip,”  but 
while  the  genial  mariner  was  somewhat  annoyed 
it  was  still  apparent  that  he  was  notin  reality 
bearing  malice  towards  the  imaginative  corres¬ 
pondent. 

‘‘I  am  a  democrat  to  the  core”,  continued  he, 
but  I  do  not  want  and  am  not  seeking  any  govern¬ 
ment  position  and  would  not  accept  any  appoint¬ 
ive  office  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  power  to  bestow.  If 
it  were  bv  popular  vote  and  I  should  be  returned 
governor  of  Alaska  that  would  be  a  different  mat¬ 
ter.  You  may  just  publish  these  statements  for 
me  and  you  cannot  make  them  too  positive.  The 
sole  business  of  Alaska  office  holdeis  is  to  draw 
their  salaries  and  make  out  annual  statements.  I 
do  not  want  the  government  to  feed  me,  I  can  do 
that  myself.” 

‘‘Alaska  is  not  treated  right  politically.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking  the  politicians  sent  there— office 
holders,  if  you  like — are  such  as  could  not  be  sent 
nlarps  but  thev  are  of  such  m- 
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flueuce  that  places  must  be  found  for  them.  There 
is  one  good  office  holder  in  Alaska,  at  least,  and 
that  is  Judge  Truitt.  He  is  a  fine  man,  a  jurist  and 
a  republican,  but  for  one  I  would  be  pleased  to 
see  him  retained.” 

‘‘Governor  Swineford  and  his  chances?  Gov. 
Swineford  is  not  in  Alaska.  He  may  be  admired 
and  have  plenty  of  friends  here,  blithe  is  not  so 
generally  approved  of  by  the  people  up  there. 

‘‘Max  Pracht  he  is  gone.  You  know  he  was 
sent  out  with  a  new  commission  in  his  pocket  as 
special  fish  commissioner  to  establish  a  salmon 
reserve  on  Afognak  island.  He  appeared  in  some 
haste  and  th$  new  federal  officers  feared  he  would 
cro  so  far  out  on  the  Aleutian  islands  coast  they 
could  not  reach  him.  and  a  telegram  was  sent  af¬ 
ter  him  from  Washington  City.  Ex-Congressman 
Luttrell,  I  think,  of  California,  now  has  his  place. 

‘‘Speaking  of  the  governorship,  there  is  one 
man  I  would  like  to  see  get  it,  and  he  is  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  wrapped 
up  in  Alaska  and  a  man  whom  all  the  people  like* 
The  present  governor  of  Alaska  is  a  great  temper¬ 
ance  man,  but  there  is  one  fact  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to.  The  sale  of  intoxicants  in 
Alaska  is  restricted  to  medicinal  and  scientific 
uses,  but  the  steamship  City  of  Topeka  on  her 
present  trip  has  as  much  or  more  than  fiooo  worth 
of  whisky  on  board  for  a  single  man  in  Sitka.  He 
secured  a  license  and  permit  through  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  Collector  Hatch  and  what  uses  he  is  go 
ing  to  make  of  it  can  probably  be  surmised.  I 
know  that  the  liquor  went  up  on  the  steamship 
because  I  was  told  so  by  the  purser  and 
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THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 


No  method  the  President  could  possibly  have 
adopted  of  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  Secretaryship 
of  State  could  possibly  have  been  so  startling  to  the 
country  as  the  method  which  Mr.  Blaine  adopted  ot 
creating  that  vacancy  by  sending  in  a  curt  resigna¬ 
tion  three  days  before  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  was  to  meet  at  Minneapolis.  In  that  body 
Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  Harrison  forces,”  and  before  it  ad¬ 
journed  it  came  to  be  believed,  without  any  specific 
evidence,  that  he  was  to  receive  the  reward  ot  his 
leadership  in  the  office  which  the  Presidents  princi¬ 
pal  competitor  had  created  in  order  to  rush  upon  de¬ 
feat.  This  belief  was  very  much  strengthened  when, 
a  few  days  after  the  Convention,  Mr.  Depew  made  a 


journey  to  Washington  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  President. 
It  came  to  be  understood,  however,  that  Mr.  Depew  “could 
not  afford  ”  to  resign  the  highly  responsible  and  lucrative 
place  he  had  as  president  of  a  great  railroad  system  for  an 
office  of  which  the  President  could  assure  him  a  tenure  of . 
but  nine  months,  and  obviously  the  President,  on  his  part, 
could  not  afford  to  let  the  most  dignified  office  in  his  cabinet 
appear  to  be  “going  a-begging”  by  subjecting  it  to  a  public 
refusal.  At  any  rate,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Depew 
has  not  been,  and  Mr.  John  Watson  Foster,  of  Indiana,  has 
been,  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed  Mr.  Blaine. 

Everybody  seems  to  agree  in  speaking  well  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  abilities  of  the  new  Secretary.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  there  should  be  two  Secretaries  of  the  same  name  in  the 
same  cabinet,  Mr.  Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  succeed  Mr.  Windom. 
The  later  Mr.  Foster  was  born  in  Pike  County,  Indiana. 
July  2,  1 826,  and  was  educated  at  the  Indiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1855,  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  school,  where  he  spent  the  next  year,  lie 
then  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Evansville,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  he  obtained 
a  commission  as  Major  of  Volunteers.  He  served  at  first 
with  the  Twenty-fifth  Indiana,  and,  after  Fort  Donelson, 
was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenant- Colonelcy,  and  subsequently 
transferred,  as  Colonel,  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Indiana  Mounted 
Infantry,  and  subsequently  appointed  Colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty  sixth  Indiana.  His  service  was  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  West,  under  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  advance  brigade  of  cavalry  in  Burnside’s  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Tennessee,  he  was  the  first  to  occupy  Knoxville. 
After  the  war  he  edited  a  paper  at  Evansville,  and  was  lor 
a  time  the  postmaster  of  the  place.  His  first  appearance  in 
national  politics  came  from  his  appointment  by  President 
Grant,  in  1873,  as  Minister  to  Mexico.  He  was  reappointed 
by  President  Hayes,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  In  1881  lie  resigned  the  Russian  mission  to  resume 
his  private  business,  and  settled  in  Washington,  building  up 
a  special  practice  as  counsel  for  foreign  legations  and  in  in¬ 
ternational  business  generally.  President  Arthur  appointed 
him  Minister  to  Spain,  in  which  capacity  he  negotiated  an 
important  commercial  treaty,  which  the  Senate  failed  to 
confirm,  and  which  was  withdrawn  by  President  Cleveland 
for  further  consideration.  Mr.  Foster  returned  to  Spain  to 
renew  negotiations,  but  they  fell  through,  although  he  was 
again  sent  to  Spain  last  year  to  negotiate  the  treaty  which 
is  now  in  force.  Of  late  Mr.  Foster  has  acted  as  a  confiden¬ 
tial  adviser  of  the  President  in  diplomatic  affairs.  It  was 
in  that  capacity  that  a  rumor,  extensively  spread  but  after¬ 
wards  denied,  attributed  to  him  attendance  at  a  conference 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  delegation  of  Canadians 
to  explain  that  the  views  announced  by  Mr.  Blaine  were  not 
those  of  the  President.  It,  was  to  this  incident  that  the 
rumor  attributed  Mr.  Blaine’s  resignation. 
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THE  HON.  JOHN  W.  FOSTER,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE.—  [Ske  Page  655.] 
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Til  Redakt^ren  : 

Som  De  vis  have  Adgang  til  den  Skandinaviske  og 
Laplaendiske  Befolkning  i  de  Forenede  Stater  af  Nord  America  og  i 
Canada,  bedes  De  forbindligst  at  publicere  den  f^lgende  Annonce  i  Deres  ^ 
Tidsskrift. 

Med  H^iagtelse  tegner  jeg,  j 

SHELDON  JACKSON. 

General  Agenten  af  Skolevaesenet  i  Alaska  for 
de  Forenede  Stater  i  Nord  America. 


Maend  j^nskes  der  ville  akceptere  en  Stilling  som  Opsyner 

over  Rensdyrene  i  A  L  A  S  K  A. 

For  at  indfpre  Hus-Rensdyret  i  Alaska  nogle  faa  Maend  /nskes  der 
have  praktisk  Erfaring  i  at  behandle  Rensdyrene  og  i  at  sarnie  dem  til 
H j  orde 

Skulle  Laeseren  kjende  en  Laplaender  i  de  Forenede  Stater  af 
America,  eller  i  Canada,  der  har  vaeret  vant  til  at  drage  Omsorg  for 
Rensdyre  og  som  pnsker  at  gaa  til  Alaska  for  at  overtage  Opsynet  over 
Rensdyrene  der,  han  bedes  at  sende  Navnet  og  Adressen  af  den  Betraef- 
fende  til  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Laeseren  bedes  endmere  at  naevne  Helbredstilstanden,  Alderen, 
Erfaringen  i  Behandling  af  Rensdyret  og  L^nen  forlanget . 
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Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of 

Education  for  A  :a. 
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Deres  Brev  bar  varet  modtaget,  men  jeg  har  varet  syg  of  det  har 
ikke  varet  mig  muligt  at  gaa  til  mit  Kontor,  og  det  vil  nok  vare 
nogle  Uger  forend  jeg  kan  give  Dem  et  bestemt  Svar. 

Men  som  nogle  faa  Rensdyrvagtere  vantes  af  Missions-Selskaberne 
der  drage  Omsorg  for  Hjordene,  saa  brisker  jeg  at  De  sender  mig  Svar 
til  folgende  Spbrgsmaal ,  hvis  De  ikke  allerede  have  besvaret  dem  i 
Deres  forste  Brev: 

Ere  De  et  Medlem  af  nogen  Kirke? 

Hvilken  Sakte  horer  De  til? 

Ere  De  gifte? 

Kan  Deres  Kone  gaa  til  Alaska  med  Dem? 

Hvormange  Born  har  De  og  hvor  garni e  ere  de? 

Ere  De  temperate?  (det  er  ar  sige  maadeholdende  i  Drik?) 

SHELDON  JACKSON. 


Sku'le  liisaren  kanna  en  lapplanding 
—  ^  v  *  *>  v  S  L  1  Amerikas  Forenta  Stater  elier  Cana- 

3VCK51UI  4  JMB0  iUJItWU  <*a,  som  varit  van  att  hafva  vard  ora 
*  e  renar  och  soin  onskar  begirva  sig  till 

(The  SWEDISH  Weekly.)  Alaska  for  att  hafva  uppsigt  ofver  re- 
Pliblislied  in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  name  der,  ombedes  ban  att  insanda 

1.  SI  every  Thursday. 
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Lasaren  ombedes  derjerate  att  namna 
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News  Building,  McKeesport,  Pa.  helsotillstandet,  aldern,  hvad  erfaren- 

- - — - - - — - -  ;;  liet  person  en  i  fraga  besitter  med  afs. 

pa  reuskotsel  saint  hvad  ion  sora  astun- 


Man  onskas, 


som  aro  viiliga  att  taga  anstail- 
ning  som  uppsyningsman  ofver 
rename  i  Alaska. 


For  att  acklimatisera  den  tama  renen 
i  Alaska  onskas  nagra  fa  man  sora  haf¬ 
va  praktisk  erfarenhet  i  att  skota  renar 
och  att  safola  dem  i  hiordar. 


SYENSKA  POSTEM 

tTHE  SWEDISH  POST.) 
ttfcgifvcs  uvarjeLordag,  1 0^2X1  Y.Lifo 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Dtgifvare  C.  A.  Jacobson 

’  Hee  JU*>.  /&f3. 


Man  onskas,  som  vil]a  emottaga 
anstailning  sora  reuvaktare  i  Alaska. 

For  att  infora  renen  i  Alaska  onskas 
n&gra  miiu,  som  hafva  praktisk  erfa- 
renbet  i  att  skota  rename  och  samla 
dem  i  hjordar. 

Skulle  l&saren  kanna  en  lapp  i  For~ 
enta  Staterna  elier  Canada,  som  har 
varit  van  att  skota  renar,  och  so.n  on¬ 
skar  resa  till  Alaska,  for  att  cifvertaga 
uppsigten  ofver  rename  der,  bedes 
ban  sanda  namnet  och  adressen  af  en 
B&dan  person  till  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack 
son,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Jtejmrhtmti  %  Ifntemtv 


ALASKA  DIVISION, 

Washington,  D.  C., JsnuarY  ^S , 
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SIR: 

Your  letter  has  been  received.  I  am  absent  from  the  office 
with  an  attack  of  the  grip,  and  it  will  probably  be  some  weeks  before 

I  can  give  you  definite  information. 

As  a  few  herders  will  probably  be  wanted  for  the  herds  in  care 
of  missionary  societies,  please  answer  the  following  questions 
unless  your  letter  contains  the  desired  information: 

Are  you  a  member  of  any  church? 


Are  you  married? 

your  wife  go  with  you? 


If  so,  can 
Have  you  children? 

If  so,  what  are  their  ages? 
Are  you  temperate? 


■Lasareii  ombedes  afven  att  oranarn- 
Da  hehotillst&m-let,  ftldern,  erfaren- 
llet  att  bebandla  reaar  jernte  den  on- 
skade  lonen, 


Very  truly  yours. 
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ioiulclin, 

puoli-i vallinen  viikkolehti, 
ilmestyy  jokaisena  tuorstaina  Calume- 
r‘ssa-  Osoitc  on: 

fnuldU. 

Calumet, 

058  Mick. 
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“TACOMA  TIDENDE”, 


TACOMA,  WAS  1 1 1  NO  TON. 


Msnj,  der  Tille  antap  Stilliupr  m 
Orsyn&mcBiifl.  over  Rensdyreue 

i  Alaska,  dnsta, 


For  at  indfpre  Hus-Rensdyret  i 
Alaska  0nskes  nogle  laa  Msend,  der 


SHELDON  JACKSON, 


bar  praktisk  Erfaring  i  at  beliandle 
Rensdyrene  og  i  at  samle  dem  til 
Hjorde. 

Skulde  Lteseren  kjende  en  Lap- 
1  tender  i  De  Forenede  Stater  af 
Amerika  eller  i  Canada,  der  bar 
vteret  vant  til  at  drage  Omsorg  for 
Rensdyr ,  og  som  0nsker  at  gaa  til 
Alaska  for  at  overtage  Opsynet 
’over  Rensdyrene  der,  bedes  ban  at! 
sende  Vedkommendes  Navn  og 
Adi  esse  til  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson , 
Bureau  of  Education,  AVashington 
D.  C. 

Lseseren  bedes  desuden  opgive 
Vedkommendes  Helbredstilstand, 
Alder,  Erfaring  i  Behandling  af 
Rensdyret  og  den  Lpn,  der  forlan- 
ges. 


Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of 

Education  for  Alaska. 


Jtsnarlntent  of  ll)t  gntaw, 

iicillii 
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Min  Herre  ; 

Jeg  har  den  Are  at  give  Dem  Underretning  om  at  Regjeringen 
har  engageret  de  Mand  som  onskedes  for  at  paatage  sig  Opsynet  over 
Rensdyrstat ionerne  i  Alaska,  og  vi  reflecterer  f^lgeligt  ikke  mere 
paa  Deres  Tjeneste.  Jeg  takker  Dem  forbindtligt  for  Deres  Bered- 
villighed  til  at  gaa  til  Alaska  dersom  det  belWvedes, 

Jeg  skal  vare  meget  taknemmeligt  til  Dem  hvis  De  kunce  give 
mig  nogle  narmere  Oplysninger  om  hvorledes  Rensdyrene  ere  behandlede 
i  Lapland;  og,  hvis  De  sender  Deres  Informal loner  snart,  saa  skal 
jeg  have  dem  publiceret  i  en  Anhang  til  min  cfficielle  Beretning  til 
Regj  eringen . 


SHELDON  JACKSON. 


Nordlyset, 

A  Danish- Norwegian  Weekly 

Published  every  Saturday  at  28  State  St.. 
New  York. 
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York.  N.  Y..  Post  Office  October  28d,  1891. 
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EENSDYR  i  ALASKA. 
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Opsynsmeend  over  Rensdy 
Irene  i  Alaska  onskes. 


Bor  at  indfore  Hus— llensdyret  i  Alaska 
onskes  nogle  faa  Maend  der  har  praktisk 


Er faring  i  at  behandle  Rensdyr  og  i  at 
samle  dem  til  Hjorder. 

Skulde  Laeseren  kjende  en  Laplander  i 
de  Forenede  Stater,  eller  i  Canada,  der 
hai  vie  ret  vant  til  at  drage  Omsorg  for 
Rensdyr  og  som  onsker  at  gaa  til  Alaska 
foi  at  overtage  Opsynet  over  Rensdyrene, 
der,  bedes  ban  sende  Navn  og  Adresse  af 
den  Betraetfende  til  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D l  C. 
Den  Sogende  maa  ntevne  Helbredstil- 


stand,  Alder,  Erfaring  i  Behandling  af  * 


Rensdy r  og  Lonnen  der  forlansres 
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Otgifvare  -  -  -  C.  A.  Jacobson 


Miill  5  s  a*,  som  vil]a  emot‘a- 
austal  ning  som  reuvaktare  i  Alask 

For  ati  infora  reuen  i  Alaska  brisk: 
iitiiira  man,  som  bafva  praktisk  erf< 

renbet  i  att  skola  rename  och  sam 
dem  i  bjordar. 

tSku ! i e  lasaren  kanna  en  lapp  i  Foi 

enta  Stater  na  eller  Canada,  som  ha 

Varit  van  j-u  skbta  renar,  och  so  o  on 

skai  resa  till  Alaska,  for  att  bfverta^ 

© 

uppdgien  bfver- rename  der,  bode 
ban  sa  da  i  amnet  och  adressen  af  ei 
s&dan  person  till  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  Bureau  of  E  location,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 


Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of 

Education  for  Alaska. 
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DEAR  SIR: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  the  Government  has 
secured  the  men  to  take  charge  of  the  reindeer  station  mat  it 
wishes,  and  therefore  your  services  will  not  be  required.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offer  to  go  if  needed. 

If  you  have  any  information  to  give  me  with  regard  to  the 

management  of  reindeer  in  Lapland,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it; 
if  it  is  received  soon,  it  will  be  published  in  the  appendix  to  my 


report 


Very  truly  yours , 


SHELDON  JACKSON. 


U.S.Gen* 1.  Ag’t.  of  Education  for  Alaska 


LfOaren  ombedes  afvan  att  omnam- 
na  liel-'Otilis'&ndet.,  &'der»,  eifaren- 
het  att  behandla  reuar  jemle  deu  on~ 
shade  lonen, 
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SVITHIOD, 

Published  at 

512  S,  Walnut  Str.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Personer  onskas  som  vilja  ataga 
sig  anstallning  i  egenskap  af  upp- 

syningsman  ofver  rendjuren  i  Ala¬ 
ska. 

For  att  infora  hus-rendjuret  i 
Alaska  onskas  nftgra  man  som  haf- 
va  praktisk  erfarenhet  ibehandling 
af  renar  och  att  samla  deni  i  liior- 
dar. 

Skulle  lasaien  kanna  till  n&gon 
lapplandare  i  Forenta  Staterna^el- 
ler  Canada,  hvilket  varit  van  vid 


Sheldon  Jackson, 

_  General  Agent  of 

Education  for  Alaska. 
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ALASKA  DIVISION, 

Washington,  D.  C.,„ 
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att  behandla  rendjur  ocli  som  on- 

skar  att  resa  till  Alaska  for  att  Of-  @tQnbinnoiffe  0?  S^loenbifte  Sefott 
vertaga  ofverseendet  ofver  rendj  li¬ 


ven  der  oinfoedes  lian  insanda  nani 
net  och  adressen  p4  personen  ifrft- 
ga  till  “Dr  Sheldon  Jackson,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education,  Washington, 

D.  0.” 

Insandaren  ombedes  afven  att 
namna  oin  hurudant  sadan  per¬ 
sons  lielsotillstand  ar,  sanrt  aider, 
erfarenheti  behandling  af  renar 


(S  a-'jXJaaju  Icx^fevh, 


ning  i  be  gotenebe  ©later  af  fRorb 
America  og  i  Eanaba,  bebe§  ®e  for* 
binbltgft  at  pubficere  ben  ftflgenbe 
5lnnonce  i  5Dere§  3ub§ffrift» 

2Re b  £>0taglelfe  tegner  feg4 
©fjelbon  ^acffon, 

(general  tgenten  af  ©iotebajfenet  \ 
3Uaffa  for  be  ftorer.ebe  ©later  i 
fRorb  America. 


/ 

i\ 

0 


jemte  Ion  onskad. 

Vf t.-Si-l'  1. 1*M''  m  - —  — — - 


©tt  §pr£jCr0M0mp* 


fS\  bar  mobtaget  f^Igenbe: 

Department  of  Interior, 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 
Alaska  Division. 
Washington,  I).  C.,  Dec.  13th,  1893. 
%\l  3iebatt0reu: 


fJJUenb  pnffeg  bet*  bifle  afeebtere  e« 
©timug  fora  Dbftner  ober  fRenS^ 
bprenc  t  ^laffa. 


at  brage  Omforg  for  SftenSbbrene  og 
font  buffer  at  gaa  til  5lfaf!a  for  at 
obertage  Dpfbnet  ober  fReit§bbrene 
ber,  I)an  bebe§  at  fenbe  fRabnet  og 
5lbre§fen  af  ben  SSetraeffenbe  tif  Dr, 
©^efbon  Sadffon,  Bureau  of  Educa4 
tion,  2Baff)tngton,  S).  6. 

Saeferen  6ebe§  enbmere  at  ttaebne 
^elbrebstilftanben,  Slfberen,  ©rfartn^ 
gen  i  SBefjanbling  af  StenSbprct  og  20= 

nett  forlanget. 

- — - — * 


got-  at  inbf0re  ^u§«9ten§bbret  i 
llaffa  nogfe  faa  5Raenb  0nfte§  ..bet. 
^abe  praftifi  Crfaring  \  at  bebanble 
btenSbtjrette  og  i  at  famle  bem  tfl 
^jorbe. 

;  ©fuUe  Saeferen  ffenbe  eit  Sapfaena 


A.v  w  .  ber  i  be  gorenebe  ©tater  af  America, 
@om  $e  bis  ^abe  *mM9  tit  ben  enc(  .  6anab„r  b„  t)at  Bneret  bant  tit 


gor  at  biftaa  Diegfertngen  i  bt§fe 
baarbe  5£iber  optager  „9Zorbbeften" 
nteb  Olcebe  obenftaaenbe  Sfnnonce  gra< 
ti§  og  gjengtber  ben  orblt)benbe,  fom 
ben  er  o§  tilfenbt.  35i  er  t  Sbibf  om, 
fjborbibt  $r.  Ufebefanb?  „©enera'f 
SIgent  for  ©folebcefenet  i  Sffaffa^  ob= 
I)  giber  fig  i  Bureau  of  Education 
(bureau  for  UnbevbiSning  eUer  Ob=* 
bragelfe)  for  felb  fifibe  obbraget,  efler 


mit  belt  nf  Jp.'Jaiffoit  t  Slnnoncen  be* 
npitebe  fftetjTfribning  er  ctt  5)}r0be  baa 
en  np  of  bant  opfmtben  ttorffcbattf! 
©fribemdbpbe,  font  bait  agfer  at  inb=» 
f0re  i  9Kaffa.  -£)bt§  imtblertib  bet 
fibfie  itfe  er  SilfoeXbet,  og  |>r.  (Sle* 
PelartbS  ©eneral  3tgent  iffe  l  a  n  ffribe 
bebre  fftotff  enb  obenftaaenbe  5)Sr0be 
antpber,  faa  bit  bt  for  ltrtberbi§* 
ning§  SSuxeaitetS  StebannomSS  ©fp'tb 
raabe  bam  til .  percffer  at  ffribe  (Sin* 
gelff,  fjbitfet  ©prog  ban  forpaabenltg 
bar  t  fin  SJiagt,  og  labe  en  fprog* 
Jpnbig  iSftanb  be[0rge  en  Dberfccttelfe 
for  bant. 


vArt  lands  tryckeri, 

No.  16  West  Second  St.,  Up  Stairs, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Man  onskas,  som  vilja  taga  an- 
stallning  sSsom  vaktare  af  renar  i 
Alaska.  For  att  infOra  den  tama 
renen  i  Alaska,  Onskas  nftgra 
man,  som  hafva  praktisk  erfarenhet 
i  att  behandla  renar  och  att  hopsam- 
la  dem  i  hjordar.  Skulle  nagon  som 
uppmarksammar  detta  kanna  ndgon 
lapp  bar  i  FOrenta  Staterna  eller  i 
Canada  som  bar  varit  van  att  skota 
renar  och  som  skulle  vara  villig  att 
g&  till  Alaaka  for  att  Of  vertaga  till- 
syn  Ofver  rename  derstades,  ombe- 
des  ban  att  insauda  namn  och  a* 
dress  p&  s&aan  person  till  dr  Sheldon 
Jackson,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Derjemte  tor- 
de  fOrutom  namn  och  adresa  uppgif- 
va8  helsotillst&ndet,  ftldern  och  den 
erfarenhet  personen  i  fr&ga  eger  i 
renskotsel  samt  den  lOn  som  Onskas. 


^JUMORISTEN 

utgifves  livarie  Torsdag 


De&  1b  f  0.  L.  Svenson, 

Manager  Advertising  Dept. 


CS^XJJS 

71  E.  Kinzie  St., 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


II 


att  taga  anfitftllning  som  uppsyningsm&n  af  re 
nar  i  ALASKA. 

*'0r  att  infOra  renar  som  husdjur  i  Alaska  On¬ 
skas  nftgra  (fi mftn  som  hafva  praktisk  erfaren¬ 
het  i  att  bandhafva  renar  och  b&lla  dem  sam- 
mau  i  hjord. 

Skulle  lftsaren  kflnna  en  lapp  i  Amerikas  FOr¬ 
enta  Stater  eller  Canada,  som  fir  van  att  taga 
hand  om  renar  och  som  Onskar  att  resa  till 
Alaska  for  att  Ofvertaga  nppsynen  af  renar  der, 
nedes  han  att  sanda  namn  och  adress  af  s&dan 
person  till  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Bureau  of 
.Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lftsaren  bedes  ocks&  upplysa  om  s&dan  per¬ 
sons  helsotillst&nd,  &lder,  erfarenheten  i  renars 
behandling  och  lOnen  som  Onskas. 


ivensk  Politisk  Veckotidning, 

Utgifven  at 

JOHNSON  &  S0DERH0LIV1. 

OBS.  Alla  bref  och  penninge- 
forsandelser  torde  adresseras  till 
HEMLANDET, 

175  Chicago  Ave. 

Chicago,  III. 

Thorsdagen  den  21  Dec.  1893. 

M5rt  onskas,  som  villa  taga  anstftllclng 
s&som  vaktare  af  renhjordar  i  Alaska. 

For  att  infOra  reuar  1  Alaska  Onskas 
n8gra  man,  som  hafva  praktisk  erfarenhet  i 
renars  behandling  och  i  att  sarola  dem  till 
hjordar.  Skulle  lasaren  kSona  n&gon  i 
Fdrenta  Staterna  eller  i  Canada  bosatt  lapp, 
som  har  varit  van  att  skOta  renar  och  som 
ar  villig  att  begifva  sig  till  Alaska  fOr  att 
derstades  Ofvertaga  uppsigten  Ofver  renar- 
ne,  s'&  ombedes  hai  att  sanda  personens 
namn  coh  adress  till  Dr  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
AnhtUles,  att  pi  samma  ging  personens 
helsotlJlst*nd,  aider  och  erfarenhet  utj 
renars  skOtande  nppgifves  afvensom  den 
Onskade iflnen. 


sintriift  for  $cK3M;r;ue  t 
^Unffrt  ouffc$. 

Diogte  faa  SOicenb  met)  praftiff  (Srfa? 
lino  PiffeUU'  ar  beljanbte  fJienSbpreue  i 
Ittaffa  og  polbe  bern  i  -fpioebe. 

$oiS  nogeti  af  23  (abets  Scefere  £}e;u 
Der  en  Saptamber  i  be  ftcrencbe  ©tater 
eller  Sanaba,  ter  par  nonet  want  lil  at 
Drage  Oinfcrgfoi  ^ber.Sbvjr,  og  fom  0m 
ffer  at  gaa  tit  Pilaff  a  for  at  ooertage 
Oocropfijiiel  omr  DienSbpreue  ber,  be* 
De§  bam  at  inbfenbe  iRaon  og  Slbrcsfe  tit 
£,r.  ©pe’.Don  Sac  fon,  25 urea u  of  (Sous 
cation,  2i>a|pingtou  £).  (5. 

9L  S3.  Oplptmingev  meb  ^enfun  tit 
Jpelureb,  Sttoer,  <£rfari-tg  t  iBepaubting 
af  fReusbgr  og  £011  fortangeg. 


ifcMBMk 
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SIOUX  CITY  TIDENDE” 


A  weekly  Newspaper  in  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish  language.  Published 
every  Saturday  by 
_3<2c^  .  /  -  JOHN  STORY. 


jduffe^ 


„THE  NORMAN,” 

!  A  Scandinavian-American  Newspaper  for 
Instruction,  Amusement  and  Fun. 


Advertising  rates  reasonable,  and  will 
be  furnished  upon  application. 


I»KENUMEKAT10WSPKI» : 

Ett  &r . $2.00 

Sex  m&nader .  1.15 

Ett  &r 

every  Friday  by 

Entered,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Chicago  as  second  NORMAIMNEN  PUB.  COMP’Y 
class  matter,  i  STOUGHTON,  WI8. 

/  ret 


“  .  oe  tpi-mimea  upon  application.  .  a  , 

till  Sverige . 2.50  j 

—  Published  every  Friday  by 


Gustaf  Wicklund,  Redaktor.  | 


otoev  9lcn^tH)vc= 
tic  i  Silafta. 

Sit  at  inbfare  ^ng^Dienebbrct  i  s2Ua* 
[fa  0n[fe§  nogte  faa  SRoenb,  [om  I)ar 
prafliff  Srfarutg  i  23et)anbiitigen  af 
Or'ettgbpr. 

Sfulbe  Sceferen  fjenbe  en  £aplcrnber 
i  De  gorenebe  Stater  af  Stmerifa  eller 
©anaba,  fom  er  bant  tit  UlenSbprftet  og 
puffer  at  reife  tit  Sltnffa  for  at  ooertage 
Opfpnet  af  5Ren§bprene  ber,  faa  bebr§ 
pan  inbfenbe  SSebfommenbe§  'Jiaoit  og 
21breefe  tit  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  G. 

SebfommenbeS  ^ctbrebstitftanb,  WU 
ber  og  (Jrfantig  i  23ebanbling  af 
bpr  f amt  poitfeit  £pn  forIattge§  bebe§ 
nccont. 


/o\3 
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FRAMTIDEN. 


UTGIFVE8  HYABJB  ON8DAG  AV 

FRAMTIDEN  PUBLISHING 

J.  A.  Walgren,  Manager. 


00. 


KAPITAL  $10,000.00. 


P  REN  UMEB ATION  8PEI8  I 

J5tt  &r,  med  promietatia  och  ram . $2.00 

Ett&r .  1.50 

Ett  halft&r . 75 

Tre  m&nader . 40 

Ett  &r  till  Sverige .  2.00 

Stt  halft  Ar  till  Sverige .  1.15 

LOsnurnmer  5  cents.  Profnummer  gratis. 


Kontoret  h&lles  Oppet  alia  dagar  fr&n  kl.  8  f.  m. 
till  8  e.  m. 


mjttebe  D^etffrtDnihg  er  ett  $mt  m 
en  nt)  of  Sam  opfonben  norff.-banff 
ofnbemcfbobe,  font  ban  agier  at  inb* 
f0re  9llaffa.  £bi§  imibrertib  bet 
itbffe  i tie  er  Silfadbet,  og  £r.  ere. 

I  odanbS  (Setter at  Stgent  iffe  fan  ffribe 
j  bebre  9?o*ff  enb  obenflaaenbe  ^rptte 
onttjbcr,  faa  bit  bi  for  UnberbtS* 
mng§  S3ureauet§  9?ebannomO§  @ft)tb 
raabe  bant  tit  bereffer  at  ffribe  ®n= 
gelff^  b bidet  ©prog  ban  forbaabentig 
bar  t  fin  Sftagt,  ng  tabe  en  fprog= 

ibnbig  aWajtb  befprge  en  Dberfcettelfe 
far  bam. 


$or  678 


Calumet, 


Mich. 


ILMOITUS, 


Alla  bref  bora  adresseras  till  Fbamtiden, 
N  ational  Building,  Eockford,  Ill. 


AG  ENTER  ERHAlLA  GOD  PROVISION. 


ft 


Framtiden  is  the  best  Swedish  advertising 
mediui.i  in  the  state  of  Illinois  outside  of  Chi- 
go.  It  has  a  large  circulation  among  the 
i  Swedish  speaking  people  in  Eockford  andvicin- 

;  lty. 

'  Advertising  rates  sent  on  application. 

Fbamtiden. 

National  Building,  Rockford,  III. 
Telephone  522. 


iUfcit, 


44 


Gif  akt!  I  dagens  lokalafuelning 
forekommer  en  annons  om  renvaktare  i 
FOrenta  Staternas  tjenBt  i  Alaska.  Har 
yppar  Big  ett  godt  tillfalle,  eom  icke  gif- 
ves  f6r  hvar  dag,  och  det  vore  skal  att 
paesa  pa  rnedan  tid  ar. 


tandinavisk  Ugeblad  for  Pacifio  Kysten, 

udkommer  hver  Torsdag 
og  koster 

jT  i  Aar . $2.00 

ior  6  Maaneder  $1.25 

til  Evropa  for  1  Aar  ......  $2.25 

•  •  -  $1.50 


6  Maaneder 


Udgivet  af 

The  “BIEtf”  Publishing  Oo., 
635  Washington  Street, 

zl  SAN  francisco- 


y|^it't)id  botutaan  jotfa  uiaStaanottai: 
^  I'iumt  povouljoibou  pcvacinsfatfnus 

non  3lla§fa§[a. 

93ovont)oibon  tutu§taiui§ta  marten  9t- 
laSfaSfa,  l)o l titaaii  joitafin  mietjiii,  jot; 
fa  omat  percljtijncet  faptauuollifeen  po; 
rout)oiloon  ja  poroja  favjaffi  fofoami; 
fee  11. 

$o§  tannin  itmoituffen  tufia  tuntec 
lappa(ai§ta  9)()bi)5mnlloi3fa  cl i  0” ana- 
ba^fa,  j 0 f a  011  tottmuit  poroufjoitoon 
ja  jofa  t)atuaa  lasted  9lla3faan  fiettei 
p c v ii ii  11  f a t f 0 a f f ecu  p 0 rontjoit o a ,  p i) \) b e * 
tad  it  t  d f) c 1 1 d a  feiumoifeit  mie^cit  uimeii 
puna  ofoittecn  fcitraamafla  ofoitteetta: 

J)v  ©(jelbott  ^acffoit, 
bureau  of  (Sbucation, 
i$«5l)mgton,  3).  (5. 

^atuttiuen  td  t;  ii  it  on  ilmoittama  ter: 
mepbciutilanfa,  ifnitfd,  fofentuffeufa 
povontjoibo?fa  fefii  palffasefjbot. 


Gf  AM  C1AM~ ° 

Uscli  (lit.  En  af  v&ra  gynnare  i  North 
Dakota  skrifver  och  vill  ha  narmare  re- 
da  P&  vilkoren  for  menniskoslagtare  i 
Mexico.  Ehuru  vi  icke  Sro  i  beBittning 
af  tillfOrlitliga  uppgifter  derifr&n,  skola 
vi  dock  drista  afr&da  fr&n  ditresa,  dels 
derfOr,  att  detta  handtverk  nu  for  tiden 
blaq,d  hyggligt  folk  icke  anses  som  Byn- 
nerligen  foradlande;  dels  derfOr,  att 
mexikanarne  aro  ett  synnerligen  sang- 
viniskt  folk,  som  se  allting  genom  fOr- 
etoringeg  as,  och  foljaktligen  lofvar 
rundt  och  hbller  tunt.  Bfittre  syssel- 
sattning,  med  mera  6akerhet  for  ut- 
komst,  torde  dock  gifvas  p&  narmare 
hfill. 


Torsdag  den  21de  Dec.  Cilausulmottus. 


I 


St  Pc 


gor  at  bifiaa  ^egjeriitgen  i  bi3fe 
baarbe  Siber  optager  „9Zorbbeffen" 
nreb  (Sjlcebe  obenfiaaeube  Stnnonce  gra> 
ti3  og  gjengiber  ben  orbltjbenbe,  font 
ben  er  p5  tilfenbt.  Si  er  i  3:bibl  om, 
(iborbibt  $i.  6Iebelanb§  „ General 
2(gcnt  for  ©fSebcefcnet  i  SHaffa"  op= 
bolber  fig  i  Bureau  of  Education 
(Sureait  for  UnberbiSiting  eUer  Ob* 
bragelfe)  for  fcld  btioe  obbraget,  eOer 
om  ben  af  £n\  3acffon.  i  Innonceit  he* 


sJJtanb  puffcg, 

ber  oil  afcepterc  en  ‘StiUing  fotn  OpfbnS' 
inaenb  ooer  9?en«bbrene  i  SUaffa. 

$or  at  inbfpre  §u8-tRen«bbret  i  Sllaffa, 
0nffe@  nogle  faa  9J?aenb,  ber  bar  praftiff 
(grfartng  i  at  bebanble  9?engbbrcne  og  i  at 
famle  bem  til  ^)jorbe. 

©fulbe  Saefcren  fjenbe  en  Saplaenber  i  be 
gorenebe  ©tater  af  2lmerifa,  cfler  i  (5a* 
naba,  ber  bar  oaeret  oant  til  at  brage  Om* 
forg  for  Stfensbpr,  og  fom  pnfler  at  gaa  til 
3llaffa  for  at  ooertage  Opfpnet  ooer  9?enS* 
bprene  ber,  bebe§  ban  at  fenbe  9?aonet  og 
9lbre8fen  af  ben  Setrceffenbc  til  Or. 
@be^on  ^aeffon,  bureau  of  (5  bucation, 
SSafbington,  £).  (5. 

Sceferen  bebc§  enboibere  at  nccotte  ^>cl* 
brebstilftanben,  Sllberen,  ^rfariitgen  i  53e* 
baubling  af  9?en«bpret,  og  l?0nnen  fom  for, 
langes. 


jtilattaionffi  ilmoitetaan  ci^feit  fpu- 
ii)ui)t  ,,Oifeitbeit  'Junto “  nimiueit  telj: 
ti.  ^efjti  ilmeStyi)  funfiu  jfunn  alit§fa 
2  palstaifeua  ja  8  fiimtifena. 

IMjli  fifdltaS  ,, oifeaa  folia" :  0ii; 
m'i  alfaa  fcrlontuS  ^engelt ifcStd  liif 
fce3 1  a  93ol;jot§;9linerifa§fa  ja  n.  r.  p. 

Jitau5t)iuta  taalKi  ja  ulfomailla  out 
#1.  fofoiuuobcltn  ja  50  c.  puolel; 
ta. 

P  Ijbeu  fifdCto  on  micUtjllamaa  td ud 
aifaita  ©uomeSfa  ja  UtorjaSfa.  0ii5 
litatfaat  fe  pStaiuiUeune  uuiiStoffi! 

Slfiamieljia  batutaan  —  mutta  uiiftri 
loaabitaan  rol;Feutta! 

ft  iijedict 
Oifeubcn  Junto. 

(laliunet. 

©r  75.  3Kic§. 

(Joimittajat  9J?.  ©attaneu.) 


¥autclijr, 


puol’-ivi*Hincn  viikkolehti, 


llmestyy  joksisena  tuorstaina  Calumc- 


tissa.  Osoitc  on: 

jffttltUHa;  ^W|\ 


Dec.  I 7,  1890. 


F.ev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

bureau  cf  Education, 

Washington,  D:G. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Tf  you  Will  call  at  trie  Capitol  T  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 

i.  j 

T  have  bad  the  bill  referred  to  iny  committee  and  I  want  you  to 
help  stir  them  up  to  report  it.  I  think  it  might  be  parsed  through 
the  House  in  some  mominglour,  and  T  want  to  aave  it  done  before  mtj, 
term  expires. 


Accept  my  t  nank  s  for  tne  valu  abl  e  r  einemb  ran  cel  fo  it  n  d 
awaiting  me  on  my  return  to  tne  hotel.  I  regret  tnat 

I  was  net  home  when  you  called. 

Truly  yours, 


I  os 


COII.IU'TICATIOH  PR 01. -I  THE  SECRETARY  OR  THE  INTERIOR  TO  THE  U  ITED 

STATES  SENATE. 

Department,  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  December  15,1890. 


Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  of 
date  December  5,  1890,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sri  el— 
don  JacKson,  United  States  general  agent  of  education  in  AlasKa, 
to  the  Commissioner,  of  date  November  12,  1890,  relative  to  the 
impoverished  and  destitute  condition  of  the  nati'/e  inhabitants 
in  Alasha,  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  their  sources  of 
livelihood  by  the  whaling— fishery ,  seal-hunting,  and  walrus— hunt¬ 
ing  industries,  and  suggesting  the  establishment  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mechanical  college  and  the  instruction  by  means  of  the 
same  of  the  natives  in  the  rearing  and  management * of  the  domestic 
reindeer  for  their  support,  the  same  to  be  introduced  from  East¬ 
ern  Siberia  and  Northern  Europe. 


Very  respectfully, 

CEO.  CHANDLER,  Acting  Secretary. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


COPY. 


Portland,  Me.  Jan*  5  *  1891 » 


Hon.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  expect  to  be  at  home  until  the  15th  ol  the  month.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  in  Portland.  Previously  please  send  me  such  documents  os  you 
think  best.  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  enlist  Churchmen  in  the  matter 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  has  promised  his  co-operation  for  the  puipose 
it  would  be  good,  it  seem3  to  me,  if  we  could  enlist  some  leading  member  of  the 


opposite  party  in  the  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  James  Aug.  Healy, 

Bishop  of  Portland. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan  .  9  ,  1391. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 

Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Department  of  Interior. 


Dear  Sir:-- 

I  he g  respectfully  to  acknowledge  receipt  yours 
Peb.  7  enclosing  copy  of  the  action  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  reference  to  extending  to  Alaska 
the  benefits  of  the  several  Agricultural  College  Acts;  which 
shall  have  my  co  nsi  derat  ion. 


I  am, 


Very  truly  yours, 


COPY. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.  January  15.  1^91. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Chief,  Alaska  Division,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  in  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  native  population  of  Alaska 
and  the  measure  you  propose  for  relief  presents  the  matter  in  a  very  favorable 
light,  and  I  expect  to  give  it  most  cordial  support  when  the  opportunity  offers, 

I  am  very  much  influenced  in  my  votes  upon  Alaskan  matters  by  ray  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  soundness  of  your  inforraation  and  the  uprightness  of  your  Christian 


character. 


Very  truly  yours. 


(Signed) 


C.  R.  Breckinridge. 


91- 


Mv  dear  Sir; 

I  will  support  the  resolution  to  which  you  rebel*  with 
pleasure-,  -  hut  I  am  airaid  that  it  will  lind  some  tiouble  in  petting 
through  the  House.  Just  now  the  condition  of  ai fairs  in  our  body  is 
such  that  no  one  can  foretell  what  measure  will  be  taxen  advantage  of 
to  cause  obstruction,  discussion  or  delay,-  and  as  you  Know  there  are 
some  who.  have  conceptions  tnat  such  resolutions  and  acts  as  these 
are  not  within  the  per view  of  Congress:-  however  if  it  is  not  Killed 
bv  obstruction  meant  lor  other  purposes  and  brought  about  by  other 
reasons  I  believe  it  can  pass.  I  have  taKen  the  liberty  01  submitting 
your  letter  to  a  few  gentlemen  on  our  side  and  I  have  found  no  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  and  the  unanimous  report  of  tne  Committee  of  Education  will 
1  of -course  give  it  great  force  in  the  House. 

I  am  verv  truly  vours, - 


br  Sneldon  JacKSon. 


COPY. 


/ 


U.  S.  REVENUE. 

Occidental  Hotel, 

January  15,  1§91» 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Si  r: 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant.  I  called  immediately 
upon  friends  that  I  judged  would  be  most  reliable.  They  were  J.  I..  Flood.  Capt. 
Knowles  and  Mr.  Morris.  Capt.  Knowles  will  have  a  letter  prepared  for  Morrow 
and  Stanford  which  Hr.  Perkins  and  Goodal  will  sign- and  forward  immediately.  Mr. 
Flood  writes  to  Hon.  Chas.  Felton  (a  partner  of  Flood's)  asking  him  to  see  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Delegations  and  to  urge  thm  to  take  imediate  and  fa¬ 
vorable  action  in  the  matter.  He  thought  it  would  be  more  effective  to  write  to 
Mr.  Felton  as  Mr.  Felton  would  be  able  to  see  all  or  most  of  the  members  etc  etc. 
Mr.  Morris  is  to  seethe  Chamber  of  Commerce  idea,  if  thought  advisable  will  have 
the  resolution  passed  etc.  etc.  as  you  suggested.  I  anticipate  no  trouble  about 
it.  I  Will  see  Lubes  tomorrow  and  may  also  write  to  Chenie  myself.  I  not 

ask  the  A.  C.  Co.  I  don't  believe  they  take  any  interest  in  Governmental  doi.ngs 

\  * 

of  late. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  recover  from  your  illness.  I  had  ima.,in  -d 

you  in  Boston  by  this  time,  talking  reindeer. 

Anything  I  can  do.  call  on  me  and  1  will  do  it  at  this  distance 

from  1st  base.  It  is  difficult  to  hear  anything. 

Yours  sincerely. 


/  n  i  _ -  J  \ 


A  U  Adi  V. 


Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1§91* 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  P. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Brother: 

Your  favor  of  the  15th  instant,  with  accompanying  papers,  has  been  duly 


received. 


Most  earnestly  do  T  and  my  Brethren  here  endorse  your  excellent  plan  of 
introducing  the  tarns  reindeer  into  Alaska  for  the  support  of  the  Eskimo.  I  have 

to-day  written,  as  you  suggest,  to  Hon.  H.  M.  Blair  and  have  very  urgently  endorsd 
your  scheme,  and  I  will  also  writs  to  some  of  the  other  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congrsss.  Senator  Vance  of  N.  C.  is  an  old  personal  friend  of  mine,  but  !  sse  he 
is  not  on  the  Committee  of  Education,  but  T  will  nevertheless  write  to  him  on  the 
subject.  In  writing  to  Senator  Blair  I  have,  among  the  rest,  ventured  to  enforae 
our  recommendation  of  your  plans,  by  quoting  our  experience  among  the  Eskimo  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador  where  a  similar  state  of  affairs  as  in  Alaska  exists. 

Agreeably  to  advice  received  some  time  ago  from  the  Bureau  of  -<,ducation 


I  have  mads  application  for  the  payment  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  appropriation 
for  our  Alaska  schools  but  thus  far  I  have  not  received  any  reply.  I  trust  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  this,  for  we  greatly  need  financial  aid. 

I  was  much  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Indian  Commissioners  on  the  8th  instant,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  leave 
home  at  that  time.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  you  could  visit  us  here  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  before  you  return  to  Alaska,  and  trust  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  do  so. 

With  kindest  regards,  Vour  Bro.  in  Christ, 

(Signed)  Hobt.  de  Schweinitz. 


Office  of 
John  W.  Foster, 

1405  I.  Street,  N.  W. 


Wash! 


niton,  D»  C. ,  Jan*  21,  1^91' 


Dear  Dr*  Jackson: 

T  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  and  thank  you  for  the  Report  sent. 

!  9 ha  11  bear  in  rdnd  your  suggestion  and  endeavor  to  see  as  <*ny  of  the  m^bers 

T  ran.  I  fo«l  much  interested  in  the  subject. 

Very  truly, 


of  the  House  and  Senators 


(Signed)  John  W.  Foster 


U.  S.  RFV3ITO. 


January  17th,  lS91< 


n  fn, 

«/  £  ’jlS.v-' 


My  dear  Doctor: 

Mr.  Flood  has  just  informed  me  that  hs  addressed  his  letter  to 
Senator  J.  P.  Jones  instead  of  Mr.  Felton  as  he  had  first  intended. 

The  Chamber  of  Comnerce  meets  20th  instant,  a  measure  will  be 
passed  by  them  urging  representatives  from  this  coast  to  press  the  passage  of  the 
bill  for  the  introduction  of  reindeer,  through  Congress  the  present  session. 

I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  antagonizing  my  own  Department  in 
pressing  this  measure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  M.  A.  Healy. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON. 


(Dictated)  • 


January  19th,  1891. 


Sheldon  Jackson,  Esq., 

Gen. Ag£ .  of  Education  for  Alaska, 

Washingt on,  D .  C , 

Dear  Sir:- 

Rep lying  to  your  letter  of  14th  instant,  and  also  your  report 
relative  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska,  I  was  much  pleased  with  your  re¬ 
port  on  this  subject ,  and  I  was  also  glad  to  find  that  we  have 
mutual  acquaintances  and  froinds  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  speak  to  my  friends  in  the  interest  of  the  legislation  you 
recommend  and  do  all  I  can  to  favor  its  success. 

Yours  truly, 


COPY. 


//V 


Capt.  J«  N.  Knowles, 

Dear  Sir: 

A  joint  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  recently,  extending 
to  Alaska  the  benefit  of  the  laws  encouraging  in  the  several  States  and  Tern  to¬ 


ri  es 


instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  This  resolution  is  now 


before  the  House  Committee  on  Education.  If  adopted  it  will  enable  the  Secreta¬ 
ry  of  the  Interior  to  establish  agricultural  schools  in  South  Eastern  Alaska;  in 
conjunction  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  the  natives  of  Arctic  Alaska 
in  the  care  and  management  of  domesticated  reindeer  as  a  means  of  support.  My 
duties  in  the  Arctic  for  a  number  of  years  past  have  brought  me  in  direct  contact 
with  these  natives,  and  I  have  noted  their  resources  to  be  growing  less  year  by 
year.  In  the  course  of  time  they  will  become  a  burden  upon  our  Government 
unless  means  are  taken  to  train  them  in  other  methods  of  self-support,  I  think 
the  measure  now  before  Congress  would  tend  to  improve  their  condition,  and  as  the 
present  session  of  Congress  is  very  short,  the  endorsement  of  said  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  hasten  the  action  01  Congress  in  the  matter. 


I  am,  Sir, 


Very  respectfully, 


(Signed)  M.  A.  Healys 


U.  S.  R »  M»  S  . 


San  Francisco,  Cal* 


//6 

COPY. 


Occidental  Hotel, 

Jan*  22,  1&91* 


My  dear  Doctor: 

I  enclose  herewith  an  attested  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  at  its  annual  meeting  20th  instant.  The 
Chamber  had  a  great  volume  of  business  before  it  and  1  was  lucky  to  have  gotten 
the  resolution  through  especially  as  I  did  not  have  but  a  few  hours  to  wo  *  in* 

I  sent  you  also  a  rough  copy  of  my  letter  to  Captain  Knowles.  I  had  the  resol u- 
tion  drawn  also.  Captain  Knowles  was  too  busy  to  attend  the  meeting  as  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  We  had  therefore  to  secure  another  p  erson  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
We  had  not  time  to  elaborate  as  we  right  have  done  otherwise.  However,  this  is 

just  as  effective. 

Mrs.  Healy  joins  me  in  kind  renembe  ranee. 

Your s  etc .  , 

(Signed)  M.  A.  Kealy. 


P.  S.: 


That  mission  cannon  is  still  on  board. 


(  Cop.y  ) 


p  * 


■3>- 


//£ 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  SAM  FRANC ISCOV 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  20th  1891. 


Resoiveo. ; 

That  our  delegation  in  Congress  oe  requested  to  urge  th~  passage  of 
the  Joint  Resolution,  introduced  Dec.  19th,  1890  (  H.  Res.  258  ),  extending 
to  Alaska  the  benefit  of  la«s  encouraging  instruction  in  agriculture  ana  the 

mechanic  arts. 


Adopted  unanimously  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco 
this  twentieth  day  oi  January  a.  1.1'"!.. 

Attest : 

(Signed)  THOc.  J.  naiwEh 

Secretary . 


Seal . 


Portland,  Jan*  24,  1§91* 


//; 


Hon.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  sent  the  pamphlets  and  written  letters  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  to 
Archbishop  Williams  of  Boston,  to  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  who  is  our  Bishop  for 
Alaska.  I  doubt  not  of  their  earnest  approval  of  your  charitable  enterprise. 

I  have  also  sent  pamphlet  and  written  to  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  the  Speaker.  He 

had  already  expressed  his  intention  of  aiding.  Our  prelates  will  probably 
write  to  our  Indian  Bureau  or  perhaps  directly  to  yourself. 

Of  course  I  am  deeply  interested  in  a  scheme  so  evidently  worthy  of  a 

Christian  heart  and  becoming  for  a  protecting  nation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  James  Aug.  Healy, 

Bishop  of  Portland. 


Rev. Sheldon  Jackson 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Sir : —  Your  favor*  of  recent  date  with  copy  of  jour 
report  on  Alaska  duly  to  hand.  I  have  sent  the  same  with  letter 
endorsed  to  the  President  of  the- Chamber  of  Commerce  and  do  all  I 
can  to  have  action  taken  thereon.  At  present  our  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  so  busy  with  legislative  matters  pertaining  to  o~r  own  State 
it  may  be  difficult  to  get  them  to  act  promptly. 

In  regard  to  that  freight  bill  I  cannot  forward  it  to  you  yet 
as  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  right.  I  have  forwarded  it  to 
Goodall  Perkins  &  Co  in  San  Francisco  and  asked  them  to  itemize  it 
Did  you  no.  buy  of  somebody  when  here  on  your  way  East  some  Windows 
sash  weights  etc.,  Mr.Duckman  the  purser  of  the  steamer  thinks  you 
did  but  I  do  not  know/. 


Respt  Yours, 

A 


/ 


JOHN  HALL, 


0.  D.  , 


H.  KENDALL,  D.  D. , 
WM.  IRVIN,  D.  D. , 

D.  J.  MCMILLAN,  D. 


PRESIDENT. 

V  SECRETARIES. 
D.,  ) 


O.  D.  EATON,  TREASURER. 

Box  L,  Station  D. 


THE  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA, 
53  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


DICTATED. 


January  21,  1891, 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D., 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C., 

Dear  Doctor  Jackson:- 

Tn  compliance  with  your  request  of  January 
15th,  I  have  written  to  Hon.  Henry  V/.  Blair,  and  such  members  of 
both  Houses  as  T  felt  at  liberty  to  address  from  personal 
ac  qua  in tance  . 

T  certainly  hope  you  will  succeed  in  these  important 
measures,  which  are  proposed,  for  the  relief  of  these  people. 

truly, 

c 


Yours 


/-: bo 


•  51st  Congress, 
2d  Session. 


H.  R.  13462. 

II!  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UMITED  STATES. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  ana  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMEIIDMEIJT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  to  the  bill  ( H.  R.  13462)  mah- 

i 

ing  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  ana  ninety-two,  and 
for  other  purposes,  viz:  Insert  the  following: 


I 

1  For  the  introduction  of  the  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alasha  and 

2  their  propagation,  as  a  means  of  relief  for  the  famishing  EsKimo, 

3  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  immediately  available,  and  to  be 
expended  under  direction  of  tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


4 


Washington ,  D.  C. , 


Feb.  2nd ,  I#9_Z. 


r/z‘5  Eminence  J.  Cardinal  Gibbons , 

Baltimore,  Md. : 

My  Dear  Sir,  - 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  oj  your 
favor  of  the  30th  enclosing  the  report  of  the  general  agent 
0r  education  in  Alaska  and  note  with  great  interest  the  sug¬ 
gestion  he  'takes.  I  thank  you  very  "inch  for  calling  my  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  as  I  confess  I  was  not  aware  of  his  recommen¬ 
dations  until  your  favor.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the 
mist  liberal  provision  being  node  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  in  Alaska,  and  your  request  will  make  me  take  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  matter. 


Yours  truly , 

(Signed) 


r 


A.  P.  Goman. 


V 


COPY. 


2106  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphi  a, 
Feb.  4,  1891. 

My  dear  Dr.  Jackson: 

I  have  'vritten  to  a  number  of  the  Congressmen  whose  names  you  gave  me, 
with  regard  to  House  Resolution  25§.  I  sincerely  trust  the  resolution  will 
pass. 

I  have  also  informed  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy,  West  Philadelphia,  of  your  readi¬ 
ness  to  address  his  people  on  the  24th  or  25th  instant.  I  suppose  you  will 
hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Francis  has  offered  himself  for  Alaska.  The  Board,  however,  has 
not  yet  accepted  him. 

Dr.  Dennis'  wife,  I  think,  will  prevent  his  acceptance,  as  she  i  s  an 

invalid. 

Our  Corrmittee  are  hoping  to  settle  finally  as  to  the  locality  in  Alaska 
without  much  more  delay. 

Earnestly  yours  in  Christ, 

,  (Signed)  Wm.  R.  Nicholson. 


Portland,  Maine,  Feb.  5,  1^91. 


Hon.  Sheldon  Jackson:, 

Dear  Sir: 

Since  I  wrote  you  I  have  been  debating  with  myself  and  with  others 
how  I  could  best  and  soonest  help  the  charitable  project  for  Alaska  Indians,  and 
how  bring  any  Catholic  influence  to  bear  on  the  natter,  and  now  I  have  found  what 
I  hoped  for.  I  am  sending  the  pamphlet  to  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University.  I  have  written  him  an  explanatory  letter,  and  if  you  will 
call  upon  him  or  meet  him  in  the  City,  he  knows  more  Senators  etc,  knows  all 
about  Washington  Congress  and  its  ways;  has  more  influence  and  more  tact  than 
were  ever  dreamed  of  by, 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  James  Aug.  Healy, 


Bishop  of  Portland. 


(Eitihdit  %mmm, 


iy  : 


February  lPth,  1891.  * 


Dear  Sir, 

vaea  bishop  Heal y  thought  I  should  take  parti  in  the  agitation 
before  congress*  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  he  supposed  that ■ 

D  i-a-3  i  member  of  the  Catholic  Board  for  Indian:  Missions,  and  thai<.  L  xgs-, 
there fo r  e,  acquainted  xith  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  acquainted 
'jjir/h  the  means <  of  xgrking  in:  their  behalf  in  Congress.-  In  this,  hox- 

o  a  .y ;  ,  the  good  i:  is  hop  xp,s<  mistaken.'  I  have  never  had  any  connec¬ 

tion  rich  the  Board  of  Indian:  Missions-,  I  have  not-  the  slightest .  acquaintr. 
ance  with  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  I.  know  nothing  about .  the  xays 
of  mo r king  for  them  in  Congress.  • 

r  could,  therefore,  be  of  no-  use  toxqrds  the  accomplishment  of 
the  o'bje ct<  in  viex,  ■ 

4s-  I-  leave  the  city  on  Monday,  or  a£<  latest  on  Tuesday  morning, 

I-  regfvoK  tkati  itt  will  be  impossible  for  trie  to  have  an  intervi ex  xith  you  ■ 

I-  uru o'v.  thau-  c-j  fj  i  e  my  ?  e-turn  oo  the  city  you '  xill  have  all  your  xgrk  in 
satisfactory -  shape.  • 

.  i  t  h  best  wishes, 

Truly  yours, 

Mr.  '  Che  l don  Jackson, 

bureau-  of  Education, 

Depart  merit  i  of  the  Interior, 

City.  ■ 
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HI  Cutlet*  Stales  Ht)eti«le, 

J eb . ,  8th. ,  1891 . 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 


Hon.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Bureau  of  Education, 


Dear  Sir:- 


Washington ,  D . C . 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  yesterday,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  action  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  reference  to  the  extending  to  Alaska  of 
the  benefit  of  the  several  agricultural  acts. 

The  matter  will  receive  my  careful  attention. 

Yours  Cruly, 
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FRANK  A.  BARTLETT. 

PRESIDENT. 

M.  A.  SAWTELLE, 

I  ST  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

C.  P.  SWIGERT, 

2ND  vice-president. 


Iji 


JOHN  A.  PLUM, 

SECRETARY  &  TREASURER 


OF 


Port  Townsend. 
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51st  CONGRESS. 
2d  Session. 


H.  R.  13462. 


JN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

February  10,  1891. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  ou  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis,  for  Mr.  Farwell,  to  the 
bill  (FI.  R.  1 3462)  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- two,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  viz  :  Insert  the  following  : 

I  For  the  introduction  of  the  domesticated  reindeer  into 

Alaska  and  their  propagation,  as  a  means  of  relief  for  the 

3  famishing  Eskimo,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  irnme- 

4  diately  available,  and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 

5  the 'Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


'UlCniieb  ^Sermfe* 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C,,  Feb'  Y  21  ,  1 8 9i . 

Sheldon  Jackson,  Esq., 

General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska, 

Bureau  of  Education,  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  7th  instant,  with  inclosure,  is 
received.  J~st  what  ought  to  be  none  for  Alaska  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say.  It  is  too  late  in  this  session  to  deal  prop¬ 
erly  with  the  subject.  Ii,  has  been  suggested  that  the.  Com- 
miT.tee  on  Territories  or  some  other  Committee  visit  Alaska 
during  the  coming  vacation  and  inquire  into  the  situation  with 
a  view  to  perfecting  a  bill,  for  the  government  of  tnat  country 
and  the  education  of  the  natives.  I  probably  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  with  the  Committee  if  it  does  go,  but  J  think  sev¬ 
eral  Senators  will, and  the  next  Congress  will  be  prepared  to 
take  tne  question  up^in  earnest  and  deal  with  it  and  perfect 
a  system  of  laws  for  that  country  which  will  bring  order  out 
of  the  confusion  which  now  exists. 


Yours,  truly, 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 


Washington,  April  27,  1§91» 


The  Honorable 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  date  the  24th  instant,  suggesting  that  Captain  M.  A.  nealy  of  the 
Revenue  Marine  Service  be  directed  to  make  inquiry  when  practicable  during  his 
summer  cruise  in  Behring  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  regard  to  the  feasibility 
of  procuring  and  transporting  the  domesticated  reindeer  from  Siberia  to  Alaska. 
This  being  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance  I  shall  be  obliged  if  it  can 
be  found  compatible  with  the  other  requirements  of  the  service  to  have  Capt. 
Healy  look  after  the  information  suggested. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Geo*  Chandler, 


Acting  Secretary. 


hicli  have  been  assented  to  by  the  sender  of  the 

and  the  company  will  not  hold  itself  liable  for 
11 .  nor  m  case  where  the  clam,  is  not 
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August  8,  l891» 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Unalaska,  Alaska, 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  am  pleased  to  receive  your  brief  letters  from  Unalaska  dated  June  30, 
and  note  with  interest  the  few  meagre  items  of  information  which  you  give. 

I  presume  you  are  now  at  St.  Lawrence  Island  inaugurating  the  interest¬ 
ing  reindeer  experiment.  Occasional  inquiries  cone  to  the  Bureau  about  tins 
matter  showing  that  the  interest  in  it  has  not  died  ait.  I  regret  to  have  to 
inform  you  that  the  Department  would  not  permit  the  printing  of  your  Report 
covering  the  year  I89O,  and  so  it  has  seemed  best  not  to  print  anything  more  on 
Alaska  until  you  return  when  you  can  tell  all  about  the  reindeer  herd. 

At  the  last  moment  the  teachers  for  Juneau  No.  1,  Kadiak  and  Nutchek, 
have  failed  us.  For  Juneau,  Miss  Lillie  0.  Reichling,  of  California,  whom  you 
vail  remember  as  recommended  by  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Young,  formerly  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Nevada,  has  been  appointed.  To  secure  a  teacher  at  Kadiak,  the  novel 
expedient  was  resorted  to  of  telegraphing  F.  J.  Barnard,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Seattle,  to  select  and  send  up  a  good  teacher  by  next  steamer,  at  a 
thousand  a  year.  Quite  a  telegraphing  correspondence  ensued,  and  he  has  selected 
a  ran  narred  C.  C.  Soltes,  a  college  graduate  and  good  teacher,  who,  I  suppose, 
sailed  on  the  6th.  I  hope  you  may  encounter  him  at  Kadiak  and  help  him  start* 
things.  About  the  time  this  was  accomplished,  news  came  of  the  resignation  of 
the  man  you  had  selected  for  Nutchek,  so  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Barnard  to  send 
another  teacher  there  on  the  same  terms  as  in  the  case  of  Kadiak.  Have  no- 

heard  the  name  of  the  person  he  vail  select.  He  will  probably  not  get  started 
until  the  17th.  If  you  can  put  in  at  Nutchek,  it  would  probably  be  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  see  the  n ew  man  and  give  him  what  help  you  can* 

Hoping  this  letter  may  reach  you  safely  and  find  you  in  good  health, 

I  am,  with  best  wishes, 


Very  truly, 


t 


C  omn  i s  s i o  ner . 


/J-V 
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San  f'rancisco,  Cal*  October  30.  1§91« 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

U.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education,  for  Alaska, 

Washington*  D.  C,®* 

Dear  Sir: 


With  all  my  heart  I  thank  you,  Doctor,  and  also  the  Chief  Clerk,  for 
your  kindness  in  thinking  me  to  be  the  right  man  to  take  charge  of  the  reindeer 
farm,  as  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant. 

It  is  only  because  I  appreciate  this,  as  well  as  the  comprehensive  and 
far  reaching  good  that  is  contemplated  in  this  humane  enterprise,  that  leads  me  at 
present  to  think  of  accepting  any  position  in  Alaska.  Nor  can  I  help  but  recog¬ 
nize  how  strangely  all  the  experiences  of  life  tend  to  qualify  me  for  this  work. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  that  good,  old  fashioned  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
sistency  and  truth  that  made  the  thoughtful  care  of  domestic  animals  a  part  of 
our  daily  religion. 

Graduated  prematurely  from  school  into  the  Volunteer  Cavalry,  where  as  a 
Lieutenant  it  was  continually  my  duty  to  oversee  the  care  of  horses,  upon  whose 
strength  and  speed  might  depend,  in  an  emergency,  not  only  our  own  lives  but  the 
fate  of  a  nation.  And  sometimes  too,  I  had  charge  of  building  barracks,  boats, 

bridges,  forts  and  roads,  or  in  destroying  the  same. 

Later  when  my  health  broke  down  and  I  was  obliged  to  abandon^li f e,  I  im- 
proved  a  large  prairie  farm  in  the  West  and  stocked  it  with  the  animals  peculiar 

to  that  section. 


/ 


And  finally  when  driven  into  the  wilderness  by  the  demon  dyspepsia, 
often  to  avoid  the  haunts  of  swearing,  brawling,  beastly  men,  I  have  sought  the 
more  congenial  society  of  manly  beasts  amid  the  rugged  beauties  of  nature,  and 
lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  my  noble  saddle  horse  and  little  pack  of  ponies, 
my  dogs,  the  deer  and  the  elk,  and  other  wild  animals,  --  alone  in  the  mountains 
for  months  at  a  time,  exercising  with  a  light  hand  the  dominion  that  God  has 
given  to  man. 

Five  years  ago,  as  you  may  know,  I  took  a  party  across  the  summit  of 
the  Coast  Range  above  Chilcat.  At  the  second  lake  we  cut  the  timber,  whip  sawed 
the  lumber  and  built  the  boats  in  which  we  descended  the  mighty  Yukon  River  its 
entire  length,  stopping,  however,  to  winter  near  the  national  line,  almost  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  we  hewed  the  timbers  and  built  our  houses 

with  our  own  hands. 

Pardon  me  for  digressing  long  enough  to  say  that  in  the  long  dark  night 
of  that  Arctic  winter  we  buried  many  of  our  comrades,  and  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  fortitude  and  noble  daring  of  those  brave  but  obscure  men  will  be  sung  in 
more  fitting  terms  than  is  now  being  done  by  members  of  Government  expeditions  and 
paid  newspaper  excursions  with  expensive  outfits,  who  assume  to  themselves  all 
the  praise  for  discoveries  and  extensive  travel  over  routes  which  those  unselfish 

pioneers  made  possible  with  their  lives. 

And  from  the  surviving  pioneers  they  glean  the  little  reliable  informa¬ 


tion  that  they  do  bring  back. 


All  the  rest  is  romance. 


W6 


However,  everything  and  anything  that  is  said  about  Alaska  mil  do  good, 
if  it  serves  no  other  end  than  just  to  call  the  attention  of  the  masses  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  country  and  that  it  is  under  their  rule. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  powerful  company  in  whose  favor 
the  Government  abdicated  soon  after  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  to  keep 
everything  pertaining  to  it  in  a  state  of  Egyptian  darkness. 

Five  years  experience  enables  me  to  converse  with  these  people,  whether 
understand  each  other's  spoken  language  or  not,  to  manage  them,  to  get  on  with 
them,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  higher  efforts.  All  of  which  requires  keen  sympa¬ 
thy,  patience  and  perseverance. 

I  am  acquainted  with  or  know  of  all  the  white  men  in  the  territory 
worth  knowing,  and  a  little  diplomacy  will  secure  their  co-operation,  if  at  any 

time  desired. 

As  I  am  permitted  to  see  it.  this  commendable  enterprise  means  vastly 
more  than  the  bringing  over  of  a  few  hundred  tame  reindeer  from  the  Siberian  to 
,ide  of  the  Behring  Sea.  and  instructing  the  natives  in  the  care  and  use  of 
theffl.  It  means  the  revival  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  these  people,  a 


our  si 


elves ,  is  well  nigh  extinguished.  It  means  an 


aux- 


passion  that,  thanks  to  ours* 
iliary  to  the  schools  and  missions  where  they  are  already  established  and  a  for. 

,r  and  preparation  for  them  in  such  localities  as  they  have  not  yet  reached. 

1 1  means  a  long  step  forward  in  their  civilisation  by  encouraging  them 


runnel 
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to  lsarn  to  provide  for  the  future  by  new  methods,  a  work  that  even  the  Protestant 
Missionaries  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  of  earnest  and  good  efforts  among 
them  on  the  upper  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  have  not  yet  succeeded  fully  in  ac¬ 
compli  shinge 

And  more  than  this.  It  means  the  saving  of  millions  and  millions  of 
money  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  no  distant  day,  not.  only  by  pro¬ 
viding  food  and  raiment  for  fifty  thousand  people  who  are  being  robbed  of  their 
natural  sources  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  the  powerful  and  rich  who  are  al¬ 
ready  too  powerful  and  too  rich  for  the  good  of  liberty  and  justice.  If  ever  a 
people  were  exonerated  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Government  under  which  they  live 
on  account  of  its  total  and  shameful  neglect,  those  people  are.  And  they  begin 

t  o  know  i t • 

If  Government  officials  would  stop  to  compute  the  9xp  ense  of  sending 
naval  vessels  and  transports  with  troops,  four  or  five  thousand  miles  distant  and 
maintaining  them  there  for  months,  to  put  down  a  disturbance  wantonly  provoked, 
then  they  might  begin  to  realize  the  munificence  of  this  grand  enterprise  and  the 
saving  in  dollars  and  cents  that  it  may  soon  be  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  because  it  will  tend  to  establish  good  will  and  friendship  between  these 

inoffensive  and  helpless  people  and  the  Government. 

They  act  and  feel  now  very  much  as  though  they  belonged  to  a  conquered 
province  and  were  held  in  subjection  by  a  hostile  nation.  Even  in  the  Protestant 
part  of  the  territory  they  long  to  be  back  under  the  Government  of  Russia.  And 


right  or  wrong,  this  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to 
the  cheek  of  every  patriotic  American. 

I  think  there  are  many  places  where  there  are  teachers,  missionaries  or 
sympathetic  traders,  where  small  herds  of  reindeer  could  be  left  at  once  with 
good  prospect  of  success,  with  some  instructions  left  at  the  time  they  are  de- 

t 

livered.  And  I  know  of  other  places  where  the  natives  are  very  poor  and  the 
grass  so  luxuriant  that  they  could  not  help  but  prosper,  and  the  people  would  do 
their  best* 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  log  houses  in  all  the  timbered  part  of  the 
territory.  They  are  easily  constructed,  are  warmer,  will  last  as  long,  and  not 
cost  but  half  as  much  as  frame  buildings*  Besides,  the  native  young  men  coming 
to  the  farm  to  be  instructed  should  be  taught  to  utilize  such  material  as  they 
have  at  home,  which  is  trees  and  grass.  The  farm  in  my  opinion,  should  be  situa¬ 
ted  some  distance  from  any  post  or  cannery,  in  a  timber  and  grass  country.  The 
Kuskokwim  river  might  be  considered.  And  surely  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
provisions,  clothing  and  other  goods  at  the  farm  to  pay  for  native  labor,  and  to 
keep  free  of  the  petty  tyranny  of  some  small  trader  or  large  concern. 

I  do  not  know  myself  fully  what  is  contemplated  in  the  way  of  help  and 
the  like.  But  I  respectfully  submit  that  if  I  am  competent  to  attend  to  any 
part  of  this  business  I  am  competent  to  manage  the  whole  affair,  under  your  in¬ 
structions  from  Washington. 

And  as  to  the  salary,  I  could  not  think  of  accepting  less  than  two 


thousand  dollars  a  year  clear  of  all  expenses,  to  begin  with  the  appointment. 

To  the  charitable  people  who  contribute  to  this  work  I  would  say  that 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  personal  hardships  involved  in  carrying 
it  out  conscientiously;  that  scarcely  any  money  can  compensate  one  for  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  refined  society,  for  even  one  year. 

That  the  right  man  for  the  place  can  easily  save  to  the  treasury  of  the  enterprise 
double  his  salary  and  accomplish  as  much  as  one  who  is  not  quite  so  fully  in 
earnest. 

As  to  the  Government  horn.  I  have  given  four  of  the  best  years  of  my 
life  to  the  service  of  my  country  already,  — four  years  that  wrecked  the  whole 
plan  of  my  life  and  eventually  sent  me  forth,  Cain-like,  eastward  from  *?den  into 
the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  world. 

If  assigned  to  this  work  I  will  do  my  whole  duty. 

If  it  falls  to  another,  I  shall  neither  be  disappointed  nor  regret  it 
for  a  moment.  I  have  my  work  to  do,  not  entirely  disconnected  with  Alaska  or 
wholly  incompatible  with  this,  except  as  to  time. 

Flow  are  these  tame  reindeer  to  be  preserved  when  the  homes,  the  young 
girls  and  children  are  not  now  protected;  when  the  administration  of  local  jus¬ 
tice  is  left  to  the  close  scrutiny  of  revenue  cutters  sailing  along  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  off  shore,  and  not  reaching  within  a  thousand  miles  of  many  parts 
of  the  country.  When  it.  would  tax  the  legal  skill  of  a  Webster  to  tell  what 


laws  we  are  governed  by.  They  say  our  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  law 


laid  down  in  the  Code  of  Oregon.  Indiana  in  her  infancy  might  with  consistency 
have  been  governed  by  the  laws  of  Ohio,  for  the  people  were  homogeneous;  they  had 
only  crossed  an  imaginary  line  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  carrying  with  them 
their  Ministers,  their  school-teachers,  justices  and  county  officials,  who  had 
administered  the  laws  in  the  older  state  just  as  they  carried  along  with  them 
their  stock  and  household  goods.  Iowa,  in  swaddling  clothes,  might  wi th  an 


assurance  oi 


f  safety  be  left  to  the  tender  care  of  her  big  sister  just  across  the 


muddy  Mississippi.  But  the  statesman  (?)  who  originated  the  idea  of  governing 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  by  the  laws  of  another  State,  from  two  to  five  thousand 
miles  away,  in  which  every  condition  of  life  is  totally  different,  should  be  voted 
a  Caligula  medal  at  government  expense.  He  certainly  has  surpassed  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  tyrant  by  several  hundred  miles.  And  every  Congressman  who  has  supported 
this  absurd  theory  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  -  if  he  has  not  already  been.  - 
richly  deserves  to  be  retired  at  once  to  the  dense  obscurity  that  inevitably  a- 
waits  him.  Our  Governor,  if  he  was  the  ablest  and  greatest  man  in  America,  can, 
under  existing  laws,  be  nothing  more  than  a  figurehead,  without  authority,  with¬ 
out  support,  without  means.  He  is  usually  shipped  from  the  Sast  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  preparation,  and  it  is  a  physical  inpossibility  for  him.  during  the  short 
term  of  four  years  to  inform  himself  accurately  of  the  varied  wants  of  the  people 


of  this  vast  territory. 


We  are  really  governed  by  the  bureaus  at  Washington,  without  any  law, 
the  representatives  of  which,  by  the  time  they  have  got  so  far  out  of  sight  and 
hearing,  forget  everything  but  personal  interests,  and  to  war  with  each  other. 

I  am  not  going  into  details,  for  even  a  summary  of  them  would  require 
a  volume.  But  I  must  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  language  strong  enough  to 
express  the  utter  shame  of  the  Chinese  curse  in  Alaska.  Directly  in  the  face  of 
the  law,  and  without  the  least  excuse,  they  are  allowed  to  bring  every  spring  to 
the  fisheries,  barrels  of  this  stuff,  and  the  material  for  making  any  quantity 
more  of  samshoo,  a  poisonous  liquor,  which  they  peddle  out  boldly  in  all  the  vil¬ 
lages  they  can  reach,  debauching  the  natives  to  such  an  extent  that  it  often 
leads  to  the  death  of  innocent  children  from  neglect  and  starvation,  left  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  robbed  of  their  wages,  of  their  fur  clothing,  and  even  their 
fur  bedding. 

ftvery  fall  the  retiring  wave  of  temporary  population,  which  amounts  to 
many  thousands  at  the  canneries,  leaves  stranded  on  our  shores  for  fully  two  thous» 
and  miles,  a  mass  of  rubbish,  the  very  scum  and  offscouring  of  Europe, --I talians, 
Portugese,  Russians,  Scandinavians, --with  no  other  conception  of  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions  but  unbridled  license  to  do  everything  that  is  inhuman  and  wrong, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  the  North  Behring  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Coast. 

Taken  all  in  all,  next  to  African  slavery,  it  is  the  blackest  chapter  in  the 


history  of  our  loved  country. 


I  despair  of  anything  being  done,  and  rightly  done,  until  the  big  heart¬ 
ed  people  of  the  nation  be  aroused  to  a  realization  of  the  awful  crime  that  they 
are  daily  and  hourly  conmitting  in  Alaska.  One  thing  is  certain.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  men  at  Washington  with  the  heart  and  bravery  of  Luther,  and  men  here  in  the 
field  with  the  arm  of  LaNoue  to  counteract  the  whole  mistaken  policy  of  stupidity, 
injustice  and  wrong  that  has  characterized  the  non-government  and  mi sgovernment 
of  thi3  unfortunate  territory  ever  since  the  acquisition. 

I  own  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension  why  an  inscrutable  Providence  has 
placed  the  happiness  and  fate  of  fifty  thousand  poor  human  beings,  whose  origin, 
traditions,  history  and  form  of  religion  are  all  foreign  to  our  own,  at  the  slow 
mercy  of  a  people  who,  with  all  the  machinery  at  hand,  only  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  governing  thanselves  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  when  some  overwhelming  danger 
threatens;  whose  representatives  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  reflect  the  con¬ 
science,  integrity,  intelligence  or  love  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  that  lives 
undying  in  t lie  hearts  of  the  people;  who  fail  totally  in  energy  and  ability  to 
carry  out  what  the  fathers  planned,  and  are  so  barren  in  originality  as  not  to 
be  able,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  adopt  new  methods  to  new  situations. 

One  of  the  main  things  for  which  governments  are  established  among  men 

is  the  protection  of  the  weak. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  John  Duff, 


142— 7th  Street,  City. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  11th,  1§91* 


/yi 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 


Dear  Si  r: 


In  obedience  to  your  request,  that  on  my  arrival  here,  to  inform  you, 


I  will  be  at  your  service  from  this  date,  if  the  following  propositions,  which  I 
respectfully  submit,  should  meet  your  approval  after  giving  the  scheme  you  propose 
a  careful  consideration,  I  think  that  Port  Clarence  would  be  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  as  a  starting  point,  as  the  river  would  afford  easy  t ransportati on  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  winter  months  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  a  little  sheltered 
from  the  coast,  but  I  feel  confident  that  the  scheme  can  be  successfully  carried 
out,.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  Siberian  natives,  since  my  last  conversation  with 
you,  and  I  have  been  assured  of  their  assistance  as  herders  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  also  a  proposal  to  buying  deer  which  I  think  you  would  accept.  But  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible  in  regard  to  terms  of  contract, 
as  my  circumstances  will  not  permit  my  remaining  in  waiting  until  time  of  depart¬ 
ure  for  the  North  in  the  spring,  unless  you  can  accept  my  services  to  date  from 
the  coming  month  (December  ’SI)*  I  shall  be  compelled  to  follow  my  present  voca¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  letting  me  know  at  once  if  possible. 


Please  address  care  of 
S.  Foster, 

26  California  St.  S.F. 


I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

James  B.  Vincent, 

San  Francisco, , Cal. 


P.S. 


A  word  by  telegraph  if  you  do  not  have  the  details. 


Are  not  complete. 


Hlfniteil  states  Senate, 


Washington,  d.  c.,  January  Sth.1892. 

Captain  M.  A.  Healy., 

Captain  :  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine, 

Revenue  Steamer  Boar, 

San  Francisco,  California 

Sir :  - 

Your  favor  of  the  2nd.  inst.  in  reference  to  ti  e  intro¬ 
duction  of  Reindeer  into  Alaska  is  before  me  and  will  receive  my 
attention. 

Could  you  kindly  furnish  me  with  some  arguments  in  favor 

■ 

of  their  introduction  and  oblige, 


Yours  very  truly, 
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San  Francisco,  March  4»  189^' 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Dear  Sir: 

The  terms  which  I  agree  to  go  to  Alaska  as  Government  Agent,  in  charge 

of  the  domesticated  reindeer  are  theses 

Commencing  at  data  of  contract  or  appointment,  until  date  of  arrival  in 
San  Francisco,  August  1893.  transportation  free  (or  transportation  furnished  to 
date  of  departure  from  Alaska)  at  $125  per  month,  payable  to  my  order  in  San 
Francisco,  which  'will  be  to  my  wife  or  her  agents.  Payable  monthly 

Providing  that  all  supplies  that  are  required  by  me  and  the  Siberian 
natives  which  I  propose  to  mploy  as  help,  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  Comsissionsr 
such  as  food  for  at  least  six  men  for  13  months  (  it  be  understood  that  when  they 
are  off  duty  that  they  shall  hunt,  etc.,  for  mutual  benefit  in  furnishing  food  in 
summer  months.)  Also  skins  to  a  certain  limit  for  winter  use  in  herding,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Siberian  natives.  A  house  to  be  built  at  Port  Clarence  mainly 
as  a  store-house  for  provisions,  a  few  rifles  etc.  for  use  of  the  men  *sployes.  to 
be  given  them  on  their  return  to  Siberia  as  part  payment  of  services.  Also  a 
few  minor  things,  which,  if  you  accept  this  proposal,  I  will  furnish  you  a  list 


of . 


The  expiration  of  contract  or  appointment  to  be  as  before  stated,  so 
that  i  f  my  services  are  required  after  that  time,  I  shall  have  the  option 

tire  if  not  relieved  or  other  arrangements  are  made^for  ^turepd^velopments. 

*  J.  B.  Vincent 

717  Diamond  St. 

San  Fr&nci sco,  Cal* 
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